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Gdurational. 


RIENTAL STUDIES.—The SCHOOL OF 

RIENTAL des Fondon Institution, Finsbury Circus, 

B.C., wit be OPENED on JANUA ¥ 18, 19:7. Conrses will be Le 
in the Princi le he Near. Middl, and Far East, and of 

Africa. also = on 


Authors’ Agents. 


[HE AUTHORS’ J ALLIANCE are er to 
consider and place M88. for early publication. ——y hy oy 
all kinds dealt ith by + 45 who place pathos 

Twenty years p- ik —) —6 and 6 Clement's Inn, W. 








Eitonains Seedentoane tained 6s enuty of at feligtons ny 
ti are a y 
iii - apo at once ROSS, Director. 





Grin Cre ALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

Carpenter Street, Victoria Embankment, AS — biished 
bs inclusive fee. 
ONS are eves, - all Musical subjects. aod STAGE 


RAINING in ——, Stage Pancing, Fencing, and 
OPERA. THE 0 HESTRA OxDUCTED BY THE PRIN- 
CIPAL AND HIS ASSES NTS. P ctus and aytiebes ¢ of Local 
ae re on 


hools sae (open to 
H. SAXE WYND tn 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Kes COLLEGE and KING’S COLLEGE 
FOR bya 

COMPLETE COURSES OF STUDY are arranged for DEGREFS 
LAWS, SCIENCE. PRELIMINARY ‘and INTER- 
BEAlnadt eadimnnent, FONMC BEAUTE sod 
Bion ‘omen Students are now admitted to Pom full Courses for the 
Preliminary and Intermediate Medical Stu 

ebaea for ao 3 for attending Special 


aolated Courers 
or VENTING CLARSES as wel as Dav in most Faculties. 
vate TS’ HOSTF - The Platanes, Denmark Hill, and 
it Square, Westmin 
NEINGS Cot LEGE ror’ WOMEN now transferred to Strand, 
NEW TERM PENS on Adan be sa JANUARY 17. 
Apply to SECRETARY, King’s College, Strand. 











Situations Warcant. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


NOTICE IS HERERY GIVEN, That the Senate will proceed t 
elect EXTERNAL EXAMINERS FOR THE EXAMINATIONS, 
= than Medical, above Matriculation for the year 1917-18 as 
°Trwo in | in (a) Hindu Taw, (h) Indian yt ct, &e. One each in (a) 








Hebrew and New Tes tament Greek ; Ja Architecture and History o' 
5 py (ce) English L nd Li ‘d) ay 3 
i 7 (f) Hebrew and iesmale, ang oe Brine (2) British 
Sountivution ), Juri necesones; (i) Roman D =a A Music 
(ke) Chemistry; (1) La I m) rey Physics ; vl 
mental chology ; 5 ;_(q) retical Technology 


proceed to elec T EXTHRNAT EXAMINERS 
IN SURJECTS OF THE ¥XAMINATIONS FOR MEDICAL 
DEGREES for the year 1917-18 as follows :— 
HIGHER EXAMINATIONS FOR MEDICAL DEGREES. 
One iat State Medicine. One in Surgery. 
One in Forensic ‘Medicine and Hygiene. 


FIRST A oe AND SECOND BE AMINATION, 


(r) pevicuttaral Rotany : (s) Aericaitursi Chem 
The Senate will also 


FOR MEDICAL DEGR 
One in General Biology, One in Physics, and oes 1 ‘Chemistry. 


N.B.—Attention is drawn to the provision of Statute 124, whereby 
the Senate is required, if pees. = appoint at least one Examiner 


Tupe-Writing, &c. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Tr PE-WRITING by Woman Graduate (Classical 

Girton College, Contetiee: 5 jutemetionst Act, London). 

ion, Miss A ATCHPOOL, M.A., 

Pfter ‘as Road, Lewish am, SS. Se formerly “CAMBRIDGE TYPE: 
Wal ing OFFICE.—Tele : 


yy A MSS. and TYPE- WRITING ot 


hand eetings, Lectu ae 
iret oR TYPING OFFICE, yt LTave. Tel. 











UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS, 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 
Bn Carbon jies guaranteed. 


erences to well-known Writers. 
gM. ervart, 7 The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks. 





S? IKES & SIKES, <Any Make Offices, 
ak Bay gy Ry oe a uthors’ MSS en Kan 
=~ Facsimile Letters ; Xt _y Establiehed 1993. 











UTHORS’ MSS. of every kind accuratel 
and inteiionatiy TYPE-WRITTEN. Indexing. Research. 
a oo ee me rate.—Miss TAPP, Rosebank, Great 


AR- TIME ECONOMY.—For best work at 
send mand MSS. for dgping to Mr. CHAS. 
, Gosport. Charges and 





Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second Class matter. 
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Sales by Auction. 


Rare and Valuable Books. 


ESSRBS. 1 ODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
‘AUCTION, at their Rooms 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on WE 
WEED AY. SANUARY 2, and the yr : ne atl o'clock, 
RE B aati, ORTION of the 
LiBRARY of the late JOSEP EL BRAITHW AITE, a. (by order of 
the Executrix), and other Properties, comprisiog Rare ks in 
Sixteenth te Eighteenth Ceutury Literature, such as Bacon's Essays, 
original vellum, —_ —— En — Gentleman, and English 
Gentlewoman, 1630-31, Tracts on the Fire of London, 1666. D'U 
Pills to Purge Melancholy, 6 vols., 1719, Bale’s Actes of the Bugien 
Votaries, 1560, ayre’s Regiment of Life. 1550, Mawton's Tenchetens 
of Complexione 1581, _Manwood's Forest 1598, &c. — The 
Chertsey and Fuller’ Worthies’ Libraries~Whitaker's Richmond 
shire, 2 bd ——- ‘s =o Art—Books of qomeme 


a 6 red of Swiss Views — Rus 

Works, Library Edition, 39 R . @ from _ the Kelmscott and 
Val some in morocco bindings—Meredith’s 
I Fi Rdition, 185) her Modern Poetry and Belles 
Lettres —- Standard Historical Works — Books on Ornithology— 
Sowerby’s British and Exotic Mineralogy, &c., 12 vols.—Sussex 
Archeological ee, 28 vols. —Shropshire’ Parish Register 
Society, and oth and Books—Books 








about London, & 2 ie 


on app 








N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


On MONDAY, JANUARY 29, and Four 
ey Days, and = "MONDAY, FEBRUAR Y’ 5, and Followin 
Deg, atl o'clock’ rocteaty y. the SESOND PORTION of the EXTE 
z E and EMEC ANT LIBRARY of the late VICTOR VAN DE 
EYER, Esq.. of New Lodge, Windsor (sold by order of Capt. 
W VAN DE WEYER). 


On WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 14, and Two 
Following P on pate rig FEBRUARY 19, and Two 
Following Sas i cloak precisely, the very INTER RESTING and 
EXTENSIVE IBRARY of the late Col. W. F. PRIDEAUX, 
C.8.I., of Hopeville, St. Peter's, in Thanet (sold by order of the 








lowest prices, 
pte on +f Ferrol Road, Forto: 








Catalogues. 


OOKS—SECOND-HAND OR NEW. 
Situated in a University Centre, we have exceptional 
facilities for "ailing your — 
S issued. rah one aol 


Forei im and Colonial Libraries nial: on best te 
GALLOWAY & PORTE, University Booksellers, Cambridge, Eng. 





BOOKS (ov (over 1,000,000 volumes) on Literary, 

ional, Law, "Medical, Technical, and all other wy 
Second ts hand at haif prices. New Books at Discount Prices. TA- 
LOG State wants. Books sent on AE , ae. 
FOYLE, 12)-123 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 





who is not a Teacher of the Universi’ 
Particulars of the remuneration ‘oe duties can be obtained on 


dates must send in their names to the External Registra 

F. GOODCHILD, M.A. B.Se., with any attestation of theit 
Fuidcations "oo" may think desirabie. on or before WEDNESDAY, 

Jax rm ye reapect of Examinershins other than nad 

TURDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1917, in respect of 

Medical Eruntnershina 


It is particularly denied by the Sete that no application of avy 

ind be made to its individual Membe: 

If Sw are submitted, three  ooptes at least of each should 
be Original testimonials should not be Seeusaes in one ae. 
If —— than one Examinershi 
spoliation, with copie of ertimontas, =. "man be forwarded 

ofeach. No jal form of applicati necessary. 
Oniversity of London, South Kensington, 8. 





LOX PON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


full time Aut 
ART 8CHOot, FULH 
ool pone nd 


jextions are invited Siete: the 
mistress at the COUNTY SECON 
to commence work after Easter, 1917. Secondary Sch 
immrtant. 
Salary 1601. a 
Apply. to ThE. “EDUCATION OFFICER (“H 4"), Education 
Offices, iment W.C. 


ry). 
A form. sitiea ti rticnlars. will then he sent. Form must be 
returned by 11 a.m. a FEBRUARY in 1917, awe Rtn. disqualifies. 


Clerk of the London County Council. 











Situations Wanted. 
FPRENCH MASTER, Graduate, socks POST 


for duration of the War. y testimonials and refer 
ences.—Box 2153, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C. 








Miscellaneous. 


BRIGHTON. ——TO LET, FURNISHED or 
UNFURNISHED. double-tronted, ‘three-stori 


). Three minutes from Central Station. 
= South imapges of toa to Bast and Wert View of Downs at 
On Entrancs er: Dining-room (with electric heater and service 
Kitchen, Tre from ki tees kad te Drawing-room, Lavatory, w c., 
oun On Second Floors Four Bedrooms oie bode, thaee fitted with gas 


Reat, inclusive of all taxen 100 a yeas uate ; furnished, 
Ber 2072 Atheawam Press, 11 Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, 








AG@G@sS BRO S&S, 
109 Strand, London, W.C. 


DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues sent post free to all parts of the World 
Export orders solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘ Bibliclite, Loadon.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 








Printers. 


HE ATHENAUM PRESS has a wide ex- 
peri modern BOOK, NEWSPAPER, and CATALOGUE 
a pleased to submit an Estimate on receipt of 
your req 
n cam “9 Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Telegrams: Evxovsos, Loxpon. Telephone: Centrat 2120. 








Insurance Companies. 
NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 





Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICES, NORWICH and LONDON. 
(London Head Office, 50 FLEET STREET, E.C.) 


CHIEF { 71 and 72 King William Street. E.0. 
LONDON BRANOHES |} 22 Birchin iane, E.O. (Marine). 





CLAIMS PAID EXCEED ..............£33,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 








FIRST BOOK ON OHARTS EVER PUBLISHED. 
Useful to Sailors, Fishing Agipetites, and Students of Marine 


HARTS: THEIR “USE AND MBAMING. 
scare” Bi,.9, SBRBERT FOWLER. With 13 
Published by J. D. Sorts sa Wiccin icen Si 





Each Sale may be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Probident Institutions. 
NATIONAL BOOK ae ADE PROVIDENT 


Registered under the Preven Societies Acts and approved 
. under the National Insurance Act.) 


President-WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Esq. 


Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of distress among 
Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Assistants 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Life Membership, 51. Yearly Subscription, 68. 
NO APPLICATION FOR HELP HAS BEEN REFUSED. 


R. W. THORNTON, Secretary. 
9 Walbrook, E.0. 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed £39,000. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 
Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANE, Lop. 


OBJECTS. tablished in 1839 in the City 
of an ae ‘the Presttency of the late ee Mormer, tor 





ing Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
fants en sagieed 00 as cy dl Newspapers. 
EMBE Every Man or Women throughout the United 


Kingdom, whether Publisher. Wholesaler, Retailer, E 
Employed, is entitled to me a Member of this Institution, an 
enjoy its benefits, upon  paytnent of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
— for | provi that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
raider and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
ots cone ae in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 
Seventy, the Men 


mployer, or 


8.—The Annuitants now number 
cumin at and the Women 20!. per annum each. 
The “Royal Vistent und,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty _—— Victoria, provides 201. year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendors 
we “Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Franch male who dled on pay ep F ty 5 Jota 
8, on and was for more than fifty years 
Pu! @ Athenaum. He took 


le 
various then existing “‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this is Institution. vig 
Bane a ee Le 5 bo gitt of A. late Mr. 
6 em o at firm have primary 
a ay of . sheotion to ite ben 


ts. 
One Was, ta perpetcal and grateful memery ot tr 
e in ual and grateful memory of Mr. 
who a ‘May 12, 1899. 
The ipal features 
are, that each Candidate shall Ly been (1) a Member of 
the ions are for not less than ten years preceding application; 
(2) not a sixty years of age; (sh engneed in the sale of News- 
ears. 


annum for 
erbert Lloyd, 


of the Rules governing election to all 





PRELIEP Tem relief is given in casee of distress, not only 
to Members of fine Tns' eatin. but to Newsvendors or = servants 
or 





ae be by he Instita- 
tion; ‘and. ed to investigation, relief 1s -— Ki  pecuraanes 
with the merits and requirements of 


CABO. 
W. WILKIB JONBS, Secretary. 
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THE SOUL OF RUSSIA 


Edited by WINIFRED STEPHENS 


With 20 Plates in colour. Crown 4to. Price 10/6 net 





Contributions by the most eminent Russian artists and 
authors, translated into English, and by well-known 
English writers. The volume suggests the whole range 
of Russian Art and Poetry. It will help the English to 
study intelligently the attractive and complex subject of 
Russia and the Russians. All profits arising from the 
book will be devoted to the aid of Russian Refugees. 


FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION TO 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, LONDON | 

















COLEMAN’S 


R.T.B. 


Renowned Temperance Beverage 


THE IDEAL HEALTH DRINK. 
THE NEW INVIGORATOR. 
A Delightful, Exhilarating, Non-Alcoholic Beverage. 


Contains the principal ingredient used in the manufacture of Sanatogen. 








The use of alcohol is terribly seductive, especially to those who fly to the sideboard for | 
little sips of alcohol because they are intensely miserable. The greatest want of the age 
has been a satisfying non-alcoholic beverage, and at last we have it in Coleman’s R.T.B. | 


Are you willing to Test it? 
Strongly recommended by Doctors and the Clergy. 


It will refresh you. You can drink Coleman’s R.T.B. 
with cold or hot water, or any kind of mineral 
water. A bottle at is. 9d. (a Champagne Quart) 
will make 25 half-pints, which make the cost of 
the drinks less than a penny each. It is a powerful 
nerve stimulant, but has no after depressing effect 
like alcohol. It exhilarates, invigorates, and stimu- 
lates. It stops the craving for spirits. It is a 

ificent tonic for those who are ‘run down’ and 
not —"s quite well. The more you drink the better 
youare. Itcan be given to children with advantage. 


To Spencer, LayTon & Co., 
BRUNDALL, near NORWICH. 


Kindly send me a sample of Coleman’s R.T.B. I 
enclose 6d. fer postage and packing herewith. 
SEND THIS FORM. 


NR ikincccdcnndsccesscadsdsasatseddanedeaseseasbnscehente 
PO i acikins Sccadndge ss tessadaned tasbiateebsnnsecisseeies 
Sold in bottles at 1s. and 1s. 9d. per bottle. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ATHEN ZUM. 











‘To CURE—is the Voice of the Past. 
To PREVENT-—is the Divine Whisper of the Present.’ 


INDOOR WORKERS 


When brainwork, nerve strain, and lack of exercise make you feel languid—tired—* blue” 
a little 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your nerves. 
This world-famous natural aperient for over 40 years has been the standard remedy for 
constipation, biliousness, impure blood and indigestion. 

A Judicious Rule.—“ 1st. Restrain your appetite, and get always up from the table witha 
desire to eat more. 2nd. Do not touch anything that does not agree with your stomach, be it most 
agreeable to the palate.” These rules have been adopted in principle by all dietitians of eminence, 
and we recommend their use. 

“ALITTLE at the RIGHT TIME is better than Much and Running 
Over at the Wrong.’”’ 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ IS SOLD BY CHEMISTS & STORES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 











Prepared only by 
J, C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 











PRICE THREEPENCE 


AN 
ALLIED 
PEACE 


Being an unofficial forecast of 


the Terms of Peace 


THE NEED FOR THE 
DISCUSSION OF 
PEACE TERMS 


THE DISARMING OF 
GERMANY 


THE NEW MAP 


THE 
GERMAN COLONIES 


REPARATION 


THE DESTRUCTION 
OF PRUSSIAN MILI- 
TARISM 


To be obtained from all News- 
agents and Railway Sookstalls, 
price threepence, or by post (four- 
pence) from the Publisher, New 
Statesman, 10 Great Queen St., 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 
SEA WARFARE 


Containing ‘The Fringes of the 
Fleet,’ ‘Tales of ‘‘The Trade,’’’ and 
‘Destroyers at Jutland.’ 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 





Benoit Castain. By MARCEL 
PREVOST. Translated by ARTHUR 
C. RICHMOND. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
The Times.—‘* A touching tale, related 
with much art, of the tragedy of the love 
of a French soldier at the front.” 


EDITH WHARTON. 


Xingu, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

The Liverpool Post.—‘‘‘ Xingu, and other 

Stories,’ ought to enhance, if that is possible, 

Mrs. Wharton’s reputation in this country.” 





SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


Stray Birds: Poems, By 
SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 
Author of ‘Gitanjali.’ With Frontis. 
piece in Colour by WILLY POGANY. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Livelihood: Dramatic Re- 
veries. By WILFRID WILSON 
GIBSON, Author of ‘ Friends,’ ‘ Battle,’ 


‘ Borderlands,’ ‘ Daily Bread,’ &c. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





A Defence of Classical 


Education. by R wW. 
LIVINGSTONE, Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

The Westminster Gazette.—‘‘It is a de- 
lightful book, and we have read it from 
beginning to end with the keenest sympathy 
and enjoyment. This is the true Gree 
propaganda, and it makes its appeal not 
only to the scholar but to every man of taste 
and imagination.” 


‘* Noh,”’ 





or Accomplish- 
ment. A Study of the Classical Stage 


of Japan. By ERNEST FENOLLOSA 
and EZRA POUND. §8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





REV. WILLIAM TEMPLE’S NEW BOOK. 


Mens Creatrix: an Essay. 
By WILLIAM TEMPLE, Rector of St. 
James’s, Piccadilly, Hon. Chaplain to 
H.M. the King. Suny 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


What Think Ye of Christ ? 


Being Lectures on the Incarnation and 
its Interpretation in Terms of Modern 
Thought. By the Rev. CHARLES E. 
RAVEN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Contents :—I. Man’s Knowledge of God. 
II. The Oneness of Jesus. III. The Many- 
Sidedness of Jesus. IV. The Divinity of 
Jesus. V. Man’s Salvation through Jesus. 


Thoughts on Religion at 
the Front. By the Rev. NEVILLE 


8S. TALBOT, Assistant Chaplain- 
General. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


Religion and Philosophy. 
~, y B.- er Fellow 
an turer o embroke Coll 
Oxford. 8vo, 5s. net. . - 





MACMILLAN & CO. «ap. LONDON. 


CONSTABLE 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


The Memoirs of HENRI DE CATT. Introduc- 
tion by LORD ROSEBERY. 2 vols. 21s. net. 
“* A capital book.”—Saturday Review. 


THE ISSUE, ByJ. W. HEADLAM. 


2s. 6d. net. 


““An exceedingly able and judicious analysis of the 
fundamental issue over which Europe began to fight and is 
still fighting.”"—_New Statesman. 


THE MIDDLE YEARS. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 10s. 6d. net. 
“Full of good things....most fascinating.” — World. 


GERMANISM FROM WITHIN. 


By A. D. McLAREN. 7s. 6d. net. 


“*An honest, manly, temperate and informing book.” 
Punch, 

















NATIONALISM AND INTER- 


NATIONALISM. By RAMSAY MUIR. 
2nd Edition. 4¢. 6d. net. 


““A book which should be read by all who wish for a 
sane, virile, courageous and clear-sighted interpretation of 
the Great War.”—Times. 


PEACEFUL PENETRATION. 


By A. D. McLAREN. 8s. 6d. net. 

“Those who wish to know the methods by which the 
Germans have used the trust shown in them by other 
nations as an engine to compass their hosts’ doi 





Oxford University Press 


-—oe— 


’ 50 

Shakespeare’s Handwriting. ,.4; 
by Sir EDWARD MAUNDE THOMPSON. Wit 
Illustrations in Collotype and Half-tone. Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


Notes and Queries. —‘‘ This monograph will remain of the 
first importance, and of great usefulness also for the 
ae of the period....Sir Edward Thompson is 
secure of great and widespread interest ‘in this valuable 
piece of work, and no less, we think, is he secure of at least 
a general provisional agreement on the part of the students 
of his subject.” 


Political Ballads Illustrating the 


Administration of Sir Robert 


Edited by M. PERCIVAL. (‘Oxford 
Walpole. Historical and Literary Studies.’) 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 


With a general introduction, and short introductions 
placing each ballad in its historical setting. 


Pepys on the Restoration Stage. 
ited by HELEN McAFEE. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Italy and Her Invaders. 7!" ‘372 

Lombard Invasion. By T. HODGKIN. 8vo, 368. net. 
A revised edition, in which Captain R. H. re. 


Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, has incorpora the 
Manuscript Notes of his father. 


Canada and Newfoundland. 


Part I., Historical, ‘New France’; the History of 
Canada from the discovery and settlement to the 
conquest, down to 1763. By SIR CHARLES LUCAS. 





cannot do better than read this book.”—Saturday Review. 


AT SUVLA BAY. By JOHN 
GRAVE. Illustrated. Ss. net. 


“A picture which really grips the attention of trying 
and hazardous adventure.” — Zimes. 


THE END OF A CHAPTER. 
By SHANE LESLIE. 5s. net. 
“ Altogether delightful.”—Datly Telegraph. 


SEVEN YEARS IN VIENNA. 


A Record of Intrigue. Gg. net. 


** Abounds in information of a surprising nature.” 
Daily Mail. 


FIGURES OF SEVERAL 


CENTURIES. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
7s. 6d. net. 


‘* He has so fine an instinct for the aim and quality of each 
writer, that the result seems effortless and brimming with 
truth.”—Times. 


ESSAYS IN WAR-TIME. By HAVE- 
LOCK ELLIS. &s. net. 


“The whole book is well worth reading.” 
New Statesman. 


KITCHENER’S MOB. The Adventures 
of an American in the British Army. By J. N. 


HALL. 4s. Gd. net. 
“A book to be read and re-read, and to be everlastingly 


thankful for.” — Punch. 

THE AMERICAN CRISIS AND 
THE WAR. By W. M. FULLERTON. 
2s. Gd. net. 


“A vigorous and well-written book.”—Morning Post. 





HAR- 























NEW POETRY. 


SOME IMAGIST POETS. 
An Anthology, 1916. 2s, net. 


RELIGIOUS HOURS. bpycr. 
KEARY. 2s. 6d. net. 











CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd, 
10 Orange St., London, W.C. 





, 1916. With four Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Ireland in the Last Fifty Years. 
(1866-1916). By ERNEST BARKER. 8v0, 


1s. 6d net. 


The Origin of Finger Printing. 
By SIR W. J. HERSCHEL. With 3 Collotypes and 
17 Illustrations in the Text. Demy 8vo, ls. net. 


The Elements of Jurisprudence, 
By T. E. HOLLAND. Twelfth Edition. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. 


Pictures by the Old Masters in 
the Library of Christ Church, 


Oxf d A Brief Catalogue, with Historical and 
ora. Critical Notes on the Pictures in the 
Collection. By TANCRED BORENIUS. With 64 


Illustrations. 5s. net. 


An Oxford Book of English 
Mystical Verse. Nichotsox anda HE 
LEE. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. Also on Oxford India 
Paper, Feap. 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


Agriculture in Oxfordshire. 


A Survey. Made on behalf of the Institute for Re- 
search in Agricultural Economics, University of 
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John Collins 


Tue closing days of 1916 were marked for The 
Atheneum by the death of John Collins Francis, who 
passed away on December 27 in his 79th year. For 
more than twenty years after the death of his father in 
1882 he was manager of this paper, and afterwards part 
proprietor. | 

The outstanding facts in the life of his father, John 
Francis, whose memory he held in reverence, and the 
history of The Atheneum from 1828 to 1882, are, as 
many of our readers know, to be found in the two 
volumes issued for him by Messrs. Bentley & Son in 
1888, and entitled ‘John Francis, Publisher of ‘‘ The 
Atheneum ”: a Literary Chronicle of Half a Century.’ 
At the time of his death he was engaged in writing a 
supplementary volume carrying the history down to 
1900, the year in which Norman MacColl, who had 
edited the paper for thirty years, retired. The com- 
pletion of this volume is under consideration, and it 
will, we hope, reveal more of the connexion of John 
Collins Francis with The Atheneum than he himself 
would probably have done. 

The second work by which he will be remembered 
s *‘ Notes by the Way,’ published by Mr. Fisher Unwin 
in 1909, and containing a collection of his contributions 
to Notes and Queries, and memoirs of his friends Joseph 
Knight and the Rev. J. Woodfall Ebsworth. 

The details of his unceasing benevolence to trade 
charities could only be discovered by reference to the 
reports issued yearly by them. The voices of those 
who benefited are far more easily heard. 

We take this opportunity of thanking all those— 
too many to reply to individually in these days of 
extreme pressure—who have expressed to the present 
proprietor the feeling of deep affection and regard in 
which they will always hold the memory of John 
Collins Francis. 


Francis. 
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Comments. 


THE new Government is now fairly in the saddle. No 
Government ever set out under more favourable circumstances. 
The country is willing to give it whole-hearted support ; the 
“Opposition ’’ has promied its united assistance ; even 
the captious criticism of the press is hushed. Yet the Govern- 
ment has a difficult task before it. Any War Government 
which does not carry on its work to the accompaniment of 
military victories loses inevitably much of its popularity, 
and Mr. Lloyd George begins his period of office at a time 
when sweeping victories are not to be expected. It is unlikely 
that there will be a great advance during the winter; and 
before the days of spring it is not improbable that in certain 
quarters impatience will show itself and hostile criticism raise 
its head again. Further, there is at present a note of high 
expectation, and the standard by which the Government 
will be judged will be high. It has itself announced the out- 
lines of a far-reaching policy on the success of which continued 
confidence in it largely depends. The political changes have 
done much to stimulate the country to renewed exertions 
and to overcome the weariness born of long-sustained effort. 
On that ground alone, the new Ministry merits the fullest 
support. At the same time, it is well to bear in mind the 
difficulties which may arise, and we need make no apology 
for stating our doubts regarding certain features of the new 
Government. 


WE are not convinced that a War Cabinet of five is likely 
to make for efficient government. So far as the immediate 
question of the prosecution of the War is concerned, a Cabinet 
constructed on the lines of the French War Cabinet would 
probably have been a more efficient instrument. But a nation 
at war fights with its whole resources, and as a single unit. 
The War Office, the Admiralty, and the Treasury are, of 
course, of vital importance, but the services of the Board of 
Trade, the Home Office, and so forth are also needed. The 
nation cannot exert its full strength until every department 
of its life is properly organized, and co-ordinated with every 
other department. The importance of organization has been 
recognized by the appointment of a Food Controller, a Shipping 
Controller, a Minister of Pensions, and by the appointment 
of committees for different purposes. The importance of 
relating the various departments of activity, however, does 
not appear to have been fully recognized. Under'the present 
régime there is no certainty that co-ordination will be as com- 
plete as it should be. The only satisfactory method of secur- 
ing close co-operation is through the Cabinet. Presumably, 
Mr. Bonar Law, on “ sentry-go”’ outside the War Council, 
will protect it from the worries of Departmental heads. The 
head of one Department will, of course, be in touch with the 
heads of others, but this is not a substitute for common dis- 
cussion and a common co-ordinated policy; even a War 
Cabinet of supermen could not co-ordinate satisfactorily 
activities with which they were unacquainted, and Depart- 
ments whose work and difficulties they did not understand. 
Either the War Council must bring in other members of the 
Government as occasion arises, or they must seek the advice 
of other less responsible people. The former would mean 
the revival of Cabinet government ; the latter would almost 
certainly lead to dissension and confusion of policy. We fear 
that the constitutional position will become more and more 
difficult, and that the War Cabinet will not prove to be the 
short cut to efficiency which many appear to think at the 
moment. With all its qualities—and they are many—it 
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may find itself fettered, first by the complexity of a modern 
community and the close interrelation of its various activities, 
and next by the fact that a society of forty-five million human 
beings cannot be manipulated like puppets at the end of a 
string, not because they are unwilling to obey the Govern- 
ment, but because human nature is a stubborn thing, difficult 
to organize. We are far from suggesting that the Government 
must fail in its task; but it is important to bear in mind the 
difficulties of the situation. 


Mr. Lioyp GEorGE has called upon the nation to recognize 
“a national Lent.”” The Government’s economy measures 
are food control and railway restrictions, whilst further pro- 
hibition of the sale of drink is foreshadowed. We have no 
objection to food control of a drastic kind, provided it can be 
made effective and not merely vexatious, and provided also 
that it is applied equally to all classes of the community. 
Effective control, however, will in all likelihood necessitate 
an organization out of all proportion to its probable results, 
end the expenditure of energy which might be more profitably 
employed in other directions. In any case, if we may judge 
by German experience, control would hit the poor far 
more heavily than the rich. It is highly desirable, in order 
that men and engines should be available for service in France, 
that the number of railway trains should be reduced ; but 
the rise in railway fares is open to serious criticism. The 
rich, because of their wealth and not because of their need, can 
still travel ; the poor, because of their poverty, will be debarred 
from using railway trains, though in the main their travelling 
is not for pleasure. There are two ways of restricting con- 
sumption: it may be done by limiting supply, which ordinarily 
enables the wealthier section of the community to obtain 
more than their share of the commodity or service in ques- 
tion ; or it may be done by limiting effective demand, by 
depriving people of their power to satisfy their desires to more 
than a certain extent. The former method is that which has 
been adopted with regard to food control and railway restric- 
tions, though increased prices is one means of limiting a 
person’s power to satisfy his desires. The principal weapon 
of the second method is taxation. The most certain, though 
perhaps most distasteful, way of preventing people spending 
money unnecessarily is to deprive them of that part of their 
income the expenditure of which is not needed for their wel- 
fare. The ideal method would be to leave the adult civilian 
an income equivalent to that of the soldier and his dependents. 
We do not suppose that so heroic a method is likely to be 
adopted, and we realize that many difficulties would arise 
if it were introduced ; but we do urge a considerable increase 
in the income tax, in conjunction with heavy taxes on 
luxuries, or absolute prohibition, and greater production of 
necessaries. We deal more fully with this subject in an 
article on ‘The National Income and the War.’ We have 
considerable hope that the amount of necessary food raised 
at home will be largely increased; we have at the 
moment little faith in the value of “food control,” though 
there is a useful, if difficult, field of work in this direction. 


Tue Shipping Controller has set up a Committee to advise 
regarding the acceleration of merchant ships now under con- 
struction and nearing completion, and the general adminis- 
tration of a new merchant shipbuilding programme to be under- 
taken by the Controller. It is unfortunate that the Committee 
contains no representatives of working people. This seems 
to us a grave defect in its composition. It is understood that 
the shipbuilding industry will be treated as a whole, that 
specialization by firms and areas will be adopted, and that 
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ships will as far as possible be standardized. To carry out 
this programme successfully the co-operation of the trade 
unions is indispensable ; the new policy will profoundly affect 
the position of shipbuilding employees after the War, and 
they should, there fore, be associated with the new scheme 
from the outset. 

The nationalization of the mines has also been announced. 
It is now some weeks since the Board of Trade “took over” 
the South Wales coalfield; up to the present, however, 
even the promised audit has not been begun. If the 
Government intends to nationalize the coal-mining industry, 
then, in the interests of British industry as a whole, contro! 
must be made effective. Clearly the existing officials em- 
ployed in mines must continue their work ; but we hope that 
the industry will be managed jointly by those at present en- 
gaged in its management and the trade unions. The miners 
have their own tribunals ; they have formed local committees 
to deal with absenteeism, &c.—the majority of which have 
proved successful. We believe that the unions would rise to 
new responsibilities if they were to be associated with the con- 
duct of the coal-mining industry. In no other way can the 
question be satisfactorily settled. The Prime Minister in his 
speech a month ago practically admitted this by his reference 
to more direct control by Labour. 


THE newspapers, apparently under inspiration, are again 
discussing the nationalization of the Drink Trade. In the 
early days of the War, a bill for this purpose was drafted, and 
gained considerable support, including that of the present 
Prime Minister. The Liquor Control Board has instituted 
a system of drastic control, but it appears that, in the interests 
of the food supply, national economy, and national efficiency, 
further steps are necessary. Prohibition is unlikely to meet 
with sufficient support to be a practicable proposition, and 
nationalization, therefore, remains the only real alternative. 
It is improbable that the Government will go as far as this at 
present ; but we may expect an extension of control. We 
consider, however, that the nationalization of the Drink Trade 
should be an important plank in the Reconstruction platform. 


THE work of the Director of National Service is infinitely 
more difficult than that which Lord Derby had in connexion 
with his recruiting scheme. ‘To get men out of industry into 
the army is relatively simple compared with getting men 
from one industry to another. Up to the present no detailed 
scheme of work has been announced, on which Mr. Chamber- 
lain is to be congratulated, for an ill-digested scheme would 
do nothing to increase national efficiency and would merely 
irritate the public. There is a great danger that we may slip 
into industrial conscription. Military conscription, in the 
interests of the State, is one thing ; industrial conscription, 
ostensibly in the interests of the State, but also in the interests 
of employers of labour, is quite another. It is, however, 
intended at the outset to mobilize our Labour forces on a 
voluntary basis, but even voluntary recruitment may easily 
contain elements of compulsion. We hope the Director of 
National Service will steer clear of the rocks of industrial 
conscription ; otherwise, the consequences will be disastrous. 
Compulsory labour is practicable only when private gain in 
industry is removed. 

Whilst we do not favour undue haste in the promulgation 
of the schemes of the Director of National Service, we trust 
there will be no undue delay, for there is serious apprehension 
in industrial and business circles, which is doing much harm 
and no good. There is a disquieting rumour abroad that both 
women students and lecturers are to be swept out of Colleges 
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and Universities—a rumour which we hope has no foundation. 
The beginning ought not to be made here. The first step, we 
would suggest, would be to take a census of the unoccupied 
males and females below the upper limit of age for national 
service decided upon by the Director. These are nowadays 
almost entirely well-to-do people. Many who, prior to the 
War, lived at ease are now fully employed, but, allowing for 
‘this, there cannot be far short of 200,000 rich people in 
the country who might either be employed or better employed. 
The second step should be to deal with the personal servants 
of the well-to-do. The helplessness of the rich and the size 
of their establishments may entitle them to some amount of 
pity, and they might be allowed two servants per household in 
residence. Butlers, valets, ladies’ maids, footmen, and so 
forth might well be asked to find a more fruitful field for their 
labour. Rich men and women and their retainers would, for 
the most part, be unskilled labourers, but they might free a 


number of workers in unskilled work for labour of a rather more — 


skilled kind. Thirdly, the luxury trades need to be dealt 
with. To define exactly what is meant by a luxury trade is 
well-nigh hopeless. The suggested division of our industries 
into three groups must be largely arbitrary, but there are 
trades which could, from the national point of view, easily 
be dispensed with for the period of the War. Industzies 
which satisfy the desire for personal adornment might be closed 
down altogether—jewellery, lace, furs, &c. A considerable 
proportion of commercial travellers might be recommended to 
choose other work of greater importance—a step which would 
do something towards diminishing railway travelling, and 
iacidentally free a number of hotel servants. The measures 
suggested would in the aggregate yield a respectable total of 
workers. The whole range of industry would be best attacked 
indirectly through taxation. The less people are allowed to 
spend themselves, the less they can buy ; the less there will 
be produced and sold. There are many who would object to 
these proposals, preferring ownright industrial conscription 
of the working population. 


THE decision to call together a number of Imperial repre- 
sentatives to discuss with the War Cabinet the prosecution 
of the War and the questions of peace is one of considerable 
importance. We imagine that the discussions will, in point 
of fact, be mainly concerned with the terms of peace. This 
question can hardly be considered apart from the problem 
of the relations between the different parts of the Empire. 
‘The interchange of views on peace proposals in relation to 
the Empire cannot fail to bring out clearly the constitutional 
problem of the Commonwealth, and may therefore be a useful 
preliminary to subsequent conferences formally called for the 
consideration of inter-Imperial relations. We welcome the 
visit of those who are coming from the Dominions and India, 
without assuming that they will be really representative of 
the countries from which they come. Mr. Hughes, for 
instance, can hardly be considered to be the exponent 
of the Australian point of view. Nevertheless, the discussions 
‘will be of great value, and the visit of the Colonial Premiers 
‘will do much to correct the impression made in this country 
iby the flamboyant utterances of Mr. Hughes during his 
former visit. 


PEACE is undoubtedly in the air. President Wilson’s 
note to the belligerent Powers appears to have been arranged 
before the German note. It has now been followed by appeals 
from other neutral states. The neutral states are quite within 
their rights in testing the opinion of the belligerent states as 
to the possibilities of peace, and we see no reason for indigna- 
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tion at their intervention. We leave aside the various motives 
of these states, as they are irrelevant. The real point is 
whether the Allies and the Central Powers are prepared to 
agree to peace. The latter, in general terms, and with the 
high-sounding phrases of victorious states, have expressed 
their willingness to end the War in the interests of humanity. 
The military position, if based on the map, is favourable to 
Germany ; if based upon the whole facts of the case and upon 
accruing resources, it is highly unfavourable to her. The 
shortage of supplies in Germany and Austria—including 
materials for munitions—is probably more serious than is 
generally recognized, and it will become more serious as time 
goes by. Their armies are necessarily deteriorating in quality, 
if not in numbers. On the side of the Allies, munitions will 
continue to be produced in increasing quantities, and in the 
spring the British army will be larger and better equipped 
than ever before. Indeed, it may be no exaggeration to say 
that it will be the finest in the world. Sir Douglas Haig’s 
last dispatch indicates the growing superiority of the Allied 
forces. It is undoubtedly these considerations which have 
led the German military leaders to counsel peace, in the hope 
of saving their prestige. The broad fact is that Germany’s 
position rests upon past achievements or spectacular achieve- 
ments of little real value, and the longer the War lasts the more 
they will recede into the background and the greater will be 
the loss of her military prestige. The position of the Allies 
is based upon the force they are capable of exerting in 
the future, and the longer the War lasts, within reasonable 
limits, the stronger that position will become. It should, 
therefore, be clear to neutral states that the Allies can agree 
to peace only when their objects are fulfilled. If the rumours 
regarding the terms to which Germany is willing to agree be 
true, they are an illustration of the dire straits in which she 
finds herself. The suggestions of disarmament and a league 
of nations come curiously from the German Empire, when 
it is remembered that she refused to be represented at the 
Hague Conference if the former were discussed, and that she 
refused to listen to Sir Edward Grey’s proposal for what prac- 
tically amounted to a league of nations, made to her during 
the fateful days immediately prior to the War. On the whole, 
there can be little doubt that the beginning of peace negotia- 
tions is in sight. At the moment, of course, we are not beyond 
the staz> of preliminary sparring, and there will probably be 
a good deal of heavy fighting before an armistice is called. 
But the German need of peace is imperative, and the Imperial 
Chancellor, whilst he will try to save his face, will not let any 
chance slip which is likely to end the War. 


THE interview with the Minister of Labour published in 
The Manchester Guardian contains a passage which rouses our 
worst fears. Mr. Hodge gives it as his opinion that on the 
committees attached to Employment Exchanges 


‘** we should not only have representatives of employers and work- 
TAR bcccas but, for the purposes of demobilization at least, we 
ought to have representatives of the Territorial Associations 
as well as of any local associations that exist to aid soldiers 
and sailors seeking employment.” 


We regard this as a dangerous proposal and regret that Mr. 
Hodge should have made it. The suggestion really comes 
from an unofficial body of which the head is Mr. Huth Jackson, 
a well-known and highly respected banker who appears to have 
become interested in Labour questions during the War. The 
co-operation was obtained of a number of prominent trade- 
unionists, of whom Mr. Hodge was one. The Labour people 
were attracted, we imagine, by their opposition to the existing 
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Labour Exchange system. Mr Huth Jackson’s Committee, 
however, found it impossible to ignore the Labour Exchange 
system, but adopted the idea of committees for demobilization 
which were to consist partly of employers and workpeople, but 
partly also of irresponsible persons. Shortly before Christmas 
the committee adopted its report, which Mr. Hodge and 
other people signed. We are not aware that any trade union 
has formally agreed to this policy, and we hold the view that if 
it were adopted it would do infinite harm to the cause of 
Reconstruction. Demobilization is primarily an industrial 
question, and we cannot see that either Territorial Associations 
or philanthropic bodies which have been formed “to aid 
soldiers and sailors seeking employment ”’ have any right to 
be represented on committees for demobilization. Work- 
people are not likely to draw a fine distinction between the 
Territorial Association and “the Military Representative,” 
nor between certain charitable bodies and newer organizations 
for helping soldiers and sailors. Neither the military régime 
nor charities have any friends in the trade-union movement. 
We cannot imagine that employers will care for the presence 
of irresponsible busybodies on committees dealing with an 
industrial problem. On the whole, the matter had much 
better be left to the employers and workpeople themselves, 
and we hope that Mr. Hodge will not act hastily in the 
matter. 


THE conference of educational associations during the 
early days of January has become an annual assembly of 
considerable importance. The conference which has just 
closed, in spite of war conditions and difficulties of travelling, 
was of great value, if only for the note of confidence which 
was struck. The problems of education were approached from 
many different angles; a close examination of the speeches 
and discussions naturally brings to light many points 
of disagreement, and varieties of opinion. But the most 
remarkable feature of the conference was undoubtedly the 
fundamental agreement on matters of vital principle. There 
was, as might be expected, the expression of faith in education ; 
but that expression appears to us to be more certain in tone 
than in the past. Large schemes of development and the 
expenditure of considerable sums of money were confidently 
taken for granted. The Master of Balliol in his inaugural 
address does not appear to have caused even a tremor by his 
reference to “ any figure up to 100 millions”! The common 
philosophy which lay behind the addresses of the speakers was 
essentially democratic, as may be seen from the speeches of the 
Master of Balliol, Prof. Gilbert Murray, Prof. J. J. Findlay, 
Prof. James Shelley, Canon Masterman, and others. There 
was no tendency to bicker over non-essential questions. The 
old controversy between science and the humanities, for 
example, appears to have lost its violence. The whole atmo- 
sphere of the conference was stimulating. The signs of the 
times are highly encouraging. In no sphere of national 
activity is the problem of Reconstruction so well in hand. 
And if those who believe in the possibilities of education 
will carry their message throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, the future is bright with hope. 


THE floating of a Great War Loan by means of a Guildhall 
meeting addressed by the Prime Minister and the Chancellor 
and ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, is an indication of a 
curious weakness of public spirit. People will lay down their 
lives and their sons’ lives willingly ; but it appears to need urgent 
appeals to get them to lay down their money, with absolute 
security at 5} per cent. The loan, we are told by the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Bonar Law, has been made “ attractive.” 
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We confess to a feeling of shame that it is necessary to make 
loans “ attractive ” before they will be taken up by a people 
which has sent five million and more of its sons to fight its battles 
for it. If money is needed to shorten the War, and to save 
valuable lives, the Empire, and civilization, as Mr. Lloyd George 
indicated in his speech, then, for God’s sake, let the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer take it by taxation or by compulsory loans. 


THE extent of the influence which “ Society ” still exerts 
is clearly shown in the case of Second Lieut. Barrett. With 
the indiscretions of Mrs. Cornwallis-West we are not concerned.. 
The important thing is that “‘ Society ” people are able, on 
occasion at any rate, to interfere in the administration of 
Departments of State. The course of Reconstruction may be 
hampered by the clash of interests and the sincere differences. 
between hostile groups of people. Reconstruction will raise 
many highly controversial questions, but from the conflict 
of opinions good may result. The insidious influence of 
“* Society,” however, can be nothing but evil, and whilst we 
do not wish to overrate its importance, its existence ought not 
to be ignored, for it may tend to choke the path of Recon- 
struction. 


THE attention of our readers is drawn to the inset contained. } 


in this issue. We shall be grateful for any assistance they | 


can give in increasing the circulation of The Atheneum. 


Poetry. 


THE SEA. 


AN open beach, and a cold grey sea 
That merges afar in a purple sky— 
Breakers forever coming to be 

Only to fall on the sands and die. 


The purple sky and the cold grey sea 

Moving forever in restful unrest— 

How shall I say what they meant to me, 

Or tell of the load they took from my breast ? 


Breakers forever coming to be 

Only to fall and die on the sand, 

They brought a message of healing to me, 

They soothed my soul, like the touch of a hand.. 


Forever shedding their life on the shore, 
Yet living still in the deathless whole, 
Living, returning for evermore, 

One with the sea and its ceaseless roll. 


How shall I say what they meant to me, 
The cold grey waves and the purple sky, 
The restful heave of the restless sea, 

A whole, having life in the parts that die ? 


January, 1916. 
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The Meaning of Reconstruction. 


THovuGH the problems of Reconstruction have already entered 
into the sphere of general discussion, and though books and 
articles bearing on the subject are being published in increasing 
quantity, there has been little or no discussion of the funda- 
mental purpose of Reconstruction. No one thinks of Reconstruc- 
tion as being merely a reversion to the status quo ante bellum. 
It is generally admitted that the changes we have witnessed 
during the War have left the days before August, 1914, far 
behind, and beyond recall. Many old landmarks have been 
Swept away, others altered almost out of recognition, whilst 
those which still remain are regarded with new eyes. 


Few will dispute the significant character of the changes 
which have taken place; the lessons which have been 
learnt from them and from the War, however, are of 
divers kinds, and in consequence the problems of the future 
are viewed from different angles by different people. So far 
it cannot be said that public opinion has crystallized around 
any definite central idea, or ideas, though it is now becoming 
clear that there will be two prominent schools of thought 
upon Reconstruction. 


The first is, in its essence, materialist. Those who are its 
supporters would indignantly deny this description of it ; 
their materialist purpose is as often as not hidden under non- 
economic terms and phrases. There are many who, without 
conceiving Reconstruction as primarily an economic process, 
yet over-emphasize this aspect, and who may, therefore, be 
grouped with the materialists. The schemes of this school of 
thought are put forward in the name of patriotism, national 
welfare, the good of the community. They ar» for the most 
part concerned with maximizing output, better wages, in- 
‘dustrial peace, industrial research, technical education, 
commercial supremacy, tariffs, economic boycotts. We are 
far from believing that this group of questions is unimportant ; 
they must obviously be discussed in any comprehensive scheme 
of Reeonstruction.* The objection to the materialist view is 
twofold. In the first place, it pursues wealth under the 
pretence of serving social ends. It is therefore at once 
immoral and misguided—misguided, because it mistakes 
means forends. The Industrial Revolution led men to worship 
the golden calf; the industrial system dominated society, 
strangled its growth, and distorted its institutions. The 
domestic history of this country during the last century is 
jargely the history of a series of attempts on the part of society 
to assert its authority over the economic system. The struggle 
was by no means over when the War broke out. Apparently 
it is to begin again when the War ceases. The materialistic 
school would shackle us again with gilded chains. In the 
second place, its concentration upon industry and trade after 
the War degrades the War to the level of a predatory raid or 
a freebooting expedition. An outside observer, judging by 
books, articles, and speeches about Reconstruction, could be 
forgiven for believing that the purpose of the War was Britain’s 
material advantage. We all know that we entered upon the 
War without a thought of material gain, and not as a “ nation 
of shopkeepers.” The devotion, sacrifice, and agony of the 
past two years and a half are not sacrifices laid on the altar 
of Mammon. The heroism, devotion, and fellowship of the 





*The) contents of The Atheneum will indicate how important we 
consider many of these economic problems to be. 


Army and Navy are too precious to be used primarily as means 
of making Britain the workshop of the world or of “ crushing 
German trade.” 

This brings us to the second view of Reconstruction—a 
view which must meet with response in the hearts and minds 
of all who are not blinded by the gospel of wealth, and one 
which will find expression in the pages of The Atheneum. 
Reconstruction i; the consecration of the material, mental, 
and spiritual resources of the nation to the fulfilment of a great 
purpose. That purpose is the realization of the ideal Britain 
for which men have laboured and suffered, fought and died. 
When much of the best blood in the country went to fight 
for Britain, it was not for a country of slums and senseless 
luxury, of industrial injustices and vested interests, but a 
country seen in a vision, a land of truth, righteousness, and 
freedom, a place of infinite possibilities. The youth of Britain 
went out to defend liberty, honour, and right; to defend 
certain ideas and institutions they wished to see maintained. 
And in the factory and the forge, at the office desk and in 
Government Departments, men and women have toiled willingly 
to the same ends. It is our high duty and responsibility 
to make the country worthy of the sacrifices which have been 
made for it. Reconstruction is to be the nation’s memorial to 
those who have laboured, fought, died for it—a memorial which 
must be the embodiment in our institutions and corporate life 
of a new living ideal, rooted in the best of our national traditions, 
fertilized by the experiences of the War, and the fruit of which 
shall be a free society of free individuals. 

From a different point of view, we believe that Recon- 
struction offers an unparalleled opportunity for overhauling 
our whole national life, and moulding it in accordance with the 
purpose and ideals of a new age. The rooted traditions of the 
days of peace, the pursuit of wealth, the spirit of p'easure, 
the old carelessness, resulted in a wide divergence between 
the institutions and organization of the nation and our growing 
ideals. Customs, traditions, and institutions persist long after 
they have outgrown their purpose and significance, and indeed 
long after new needs have been generally recognized ; they 
persist, not primarily because it is good that they should, but 
because of inertia, privilege, vested interests, and because of 
the distractions of personal ends, such as wealth or pleasure. 

But the War ha; made great changes; customs and tradi- 
tions which blocked the path of progress have been uprooted ; 
national life has been in some degree purged of its weaknesses ; 
events have forced a violent readjustment of outlook and 
purpose ; the nation, in place of its moral aimlessness, has 
braced itself to the pursuit of a national end. The period of 
the War has been one of both destruction and construction ; 
and as a result there is a greater openness of mind, a greater 
willingness to try new lines of growth, a greater desire to do 
the right thing, and to serve social ends. And when the days 
of peace return, our national life—the political, social, and 
economic systems—will be in a state of flux, capable of being 
diverted into the intricate moulds necessitated by a new and 
complex ideal. To-day is the day of preparation ; the end of 
the War will be the moment of supreme opportunity. Once 
our work-a-day life solidifies without shape, or under the 
pressure of false standards and ideals, the opportunity is lost. 
Then, indeed, our hopes will be deferred, it may be for genera- 
tions. To lose the great opportunity means that the full 
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harvest of the War will not be reaped ; the fallen will remain 
unhonoured. 

It will be clear that we regard Reconstruction as a new 
Crusade, with a new Britain as our goal and Holy City. We 
desire to see arising from the searching experiences and lessons 
of the War a great Renaissance, alike in politics, in social life, 
in industry, in art, literature, science, and religion. The 
finer forces now at work must be harnessed to the work of 
peace. There must be a more definite sense of direction, 
a clearer purpose, in our national efforts. One of the chief 
lessons of the War has been to prove the hollowness of the 
charges of degeneration which have often been made in the past. 
It is certain that the War has exposed many flaws and defects 
both in national character, and in the structure of our national 
life and institutions ; but, nevertheless, it has shown that high 
qualities of heart and mind are still common in the British 
people. It is this fact—that, after all, the people have proved 
their real worth in a great crisis—which gives us the best hope 
for the future, and makes no effort too great and no ideal too 
high. 

Reconstruction is not the closing chapter of the War; it 
is the opening of a new chapter of national history. We of 
to-day, tested by the searching flames of war, have fallen upon 
great days. History never repeats itself, and no transition 
period of the past was ever so fortunate in the breadth of its 
vision, its power of accomplishment, and the magnitude of 
its task as the times the present generation are living through. 
The opportunity within our grasp is the measure of our 
responsibility. It is useless to pretend that we can come 
within measurable distance of the horizon we discern. But 
this does not absolve us from our responsibilities. If we do 
but clear the ground and build upon rock the foundations of 
freedom for the future, we shall have been worthy of our day 
and generation. The symbols for which men have fought will 
have become in greater degree than in the past the symbols 
by which men live. 

There are those who will consider all this to be mere 
sentimentality and high-falutin, and consequently unpractical. 
But in a time of great upheaval, only powerful moral motives 
can drive through the chaos and realize that national unity to 
which we have approached during the War :— 

“Set mankind in motion towards an end it can realize and 
achieve [says Mr. March Phillipps in his ‘Europe Unbound ’], 
and you have introduced a motive of permanent discord into 
society. Set it in motion towards an end too lofty ever to realize, 
and you have struck the note of unity. This is the difference 
between the spiritual motive and the material. The spiritual 
motive unites society, the material motive divides it.” 

It is a gross libel on the people of this country to assert that 
they will not respond to any but sordid motives or that they 
will not rise to a great ideal. It is the base material appeal— 
““ ninepence for fourpence ’’—which has driven all the life out 
of modern politics. The War has clearly shown to what extent 
the people will respond to high motives. To convert Recon- 
struction into a movement mainly or merely for material 
development would be to repeat the mistake of pre-war days, 
and to al'ow the new spirit of the times to dissipate itself. 
Macaulay said of Pitt that 

“the ardour of his soul had set the whole kingdom on fire. It 
inflamed every soldier who dragged the cannon up the heights 
of Quebec, and every sailor who boarded the French ships among 
the rocks of Brittany.” 

It is this ardour of the soul which alone can provide the motive 
power necessary to make Reconstruction what it ought to be— 
a New Crusade. 
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America and Reconstruction. 


[FRoM AN AMERICAN CONTRIBUTOR. ] 


Ir is very hard for an American to write of our hopes and 
fears for England. Our hearts still dictate the gesture of 
sympathy and faith, but in two years a thousand trivialities 
have conspired to check our emotions. We have seen sus- 
picion and distrust spread in America; it has hurt us un- 
speakably to find so many Britons willing to believe the worst 
about us. A few months ago, when U 53 lay in the lanes of 
commerce off our coast, a report was current which disgraced 
the American navy ; it was eagerly caught up by that Press 
which chooses to snarl at America, and from which, alas ! we 
gather all too many of our impressions. The report was 
groundless, but no amends can be made for the spirit in which 
it was received. We, at the same time, have thought shame- 
ful things of England ; we are unaware of the strain under 
which you are living, and a large part of our people is ready 
to discredit your motives, to see in every mysterious move 
another instance of “ British aggression.’”’ The two nations 
have drifted far apart, precisely at the time when they 
should have clung closest to each other. 

There would be little profit in describing this situation 
if it were either ended or beyond repair. It is neither. The 
disaffection grows more acute with each day, a wanton injury 
added to those which both countries inevitably suffer from 
the War. If it is not checked, as it can be checked, it will 
have a disastrous effect on the relation of the two peoples after 
the War. 

What has happened is not hard to understand. From 
the first we have both assumed a “ traditional affinity ’’ which 
does not exist, and, trusting to that, we have neglected the 
true common interest of our countries. We have neglected 
also the real differences. There are great things which unite 
us, and small things which sever; we have understood the 
great things but faultily, and have been led almost hope- 
lessly astray by the petty. We shall not master our natural 
irritations until we are more certain of the meaning of our 
friendship. 

Because so much has been said of complex things, like 
the “ black-list,” and too little of simple and significant 
things, the beginnings of America’s friendship, from which her 
faith and her misgivings spring, are unnecessarily mysterious. 
We seem almost to have lost the right to condemn or to applaud, 
because in the very complicated matter of going to war the 
United States could not come quickly to a decision. But 
it is possible that you do not understand fully why we are 
interested, why we cannot forfeit the right to be concerned. 
We are fighting unseen battles ; we fret under our neutrality. 
Our passion has not been less than yours, and at times it 
seemed that we suffered more because our suffering was so 
ineffectual. 

I speak now for the American who is interested in his 
country and in humanity, who believes that a compromise 
not wholly ignoble can be made between democracy and dis- 
cipline, between justice and freedom. These may be simpler 
things than the adjustments of commerce between the Great 
Powers, and they are, like most simple things, vague and 
romantic. Because we prefer that romance to the realities 
of militarism and management we are with England now. 
Because our own state remains so chaotic, its ideals not yet 
achieved, we are attached to your future. We have been 
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told, with an insistence we resented a little, that England 
had our safety in keeping because a German victory in this 
war would leave us Germany’s victim in the next. But our 
safety is not the most precious thing which England guards 
for us. She is, in a very serious sense, the protector of our 
faith. 

How literally true that is cannot be known by those 
who have been too tragically engaged in the War to regard 
the fluctuations of American opinion. Leave out the pro- 
pagandists, the Germans who failed in everything except in 
driving deep the idea that this is a war of commercial con- 
quest, and the unofficial pro-British Americans who had never 
one clear word of sympathy or of understanding for their 
own country. There is something beyond. From the be- 
ginning when liberal Americans trembled for Paris, to this 
day, the basis of our interest has been the same. In Great 
Britain against Germany the United States saw herself, a 
sprawling un-co-ordinated democracy arrayed against the 
power of discipline. The long and terrible process by which 
Britain gathered her strength was watched with critical im- 
patience in the United States. Every false step was noted ; 
every weakness, hesitation, compromise, delay, was marked. 
The postponed appearance of Kitchener’s army created a 
profound impression of something approaching despair, and 
there was a perceptible expression of relief when the army 
did appear and justified itself. 

Simply, the meaning of these emotions is that, had 
Britain failed, we should have been driven out of the way of 
our national development, to prepare for war and to build our 
state with Prussia as model. The military (as opposed to 
naval) preparations now being made reflect our apprehensions 
of 1915, and our faint interest in social and economic recon- 
struction is proof that we think Britain “has made good.” 
We have had a vicarious education, a dangerous experience 
at best. We have learnt, imperfectly, but you have paid, 
and we do not begin to know how dearly you have paid. 
What we do know is that a democracy can preserve itself, 
“that Government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.”” We should have proved 
it ourselves, but we were unprepared for the trial. So, for 
those who cannot resign themselves to bigness in place of 
greatness, to production in place of creation, to all that per- 
version of human strength and frailty which goes with the 
pursuit of world-power, the service of Britain has been in- 
estimable. It has lifted up our hearts. 

The private mutinies of most Americans against certain 
acts of “‘ aggression ”’ rise from many sources, not the least of 
which is the prevalent belief that Great Britain is by nature 
both high-handed and stupid. But, again among the more 
generous-spirited, tradition counts for little. We criticize 
because of our lively fear that Britain has not escaped entirely 
uncorrupted from the dragon she has slain in our behalf. 
Americans could take the “ black-list ” at first sight as a 
scheme, dark as its name, for British commercial advantage. 
Without sufficient information either of fact or of the spirit 
of the country, American liberals (and pacifists) are all too 
easily finding in the treatment of conscientious objectors the 
beginnings of militarism. They are perturbed by the Paris 
Conference, not so much for what it means to the United 
States as for what it means to Great Britain and to France. 
They are worried because they do not know what terms of 
peace will be acceptable to the Entente, and they look with 
anxious eyes to Reconstruction. 

For it will be after the War that the whole meaning of 
Britain’s service to the United States will become clear, and 
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the gift will be noble or petty as the spirit of the Reconstruc- 
tion is generous or mean. Even those who will not see that 
this is a war between the past and the future confidently 
expect a new world to be the issue. The Reconstruction we 
think of is more than an economic change or a social change 
within one country ; it is the re-organization of the world. 
We believe that the nature of the great society in which we 
shall move after the War will depend immeasurably upon 
Great Britain. It will be hers to say, when Prussianism has 
ended, whether it shall begin again in some other form, and 
on the decision will rest the fate of an Entente between Great 
Britain and the United States. Analyses have shown that 
from the time of Lord North to the time of Viscount Grey, 
the relations between the United States and Great Britain 
have been friendly or strained just as the Government has 
been liberal or the reverse. In the future it will be more 
than a question of parties or of politics. It will be a question 
of principles and of peoples. 

There are romantic (and presumably unpatriotic) souls 
in the United States who like to think of ambassadors 
and consuls as something more than advance agents of trade, 
who do not see the goal of the state in economic penetration, 
or the fulfilment of modern life in the meaningless labours 
of “scientific management.” They are careless of any 
supremacy in trade and industry which does not include the 
free play of human activity, and they refuse to have freedom 
granted as an incentive to labour because they resent a 
power which can give freedom or withhold it. They are the 
Americans whose hearts have beat more rapidly these two 
years, and beat again at the thought of what Great Britain 
can do for herself and for the world. They hope for a Re- 
construction a little too happy to be true ; they want patheti- 
cally to believe that the War has soothed all old grievances 
and old unhappy disputes. It is their faith which Britain 
has in keeping, their trust which it can justify. The mis- 
givings they feel are not unnatural, for they know how small 
their own contribution to the new world must be, and they 
see little in the United States to encourage their hopes of a 
new humanity after the War. They believe that England 
has saved them from the clamour for Prussianism which must 
have come had England broken. They look to England to 
save them a second time and to inspire them. They are wait- 
ing for Reconstruction to “prove” the War. They know 
how ready America is to fall in with schemes of commercial 
conquest and what powers there are which threaten her de- 
mocracy. The Entente with Britain which is demanded by 
America’s foreign relations is equally necessary for her internal 
development, for the structure of her society will depend on 
the world in which she lives. If she is to continue and be 
strengthened in the way of democracy, she must be allied 
with the powers which are ready to fight for democracy, 
whether by treaty or by the full and continuing sense of 
friendly relations. The United States must live in and con- 
tribute to a world which Great Britain and her allies will 
construct ; she must live close to the Great Britain which 
Reconsiruction will build. It would be an intolerable im- 
pertinence to suggest that the nation from whose agonies we 
shall gain so much should keep us and our ideals in mind 
For the Americans who understand her it will be enough 
that Britain clings to her own. Whatever there will be of 
smallness in either Reconstruction, whatever taint of inhuman 
discipline or human greed, will imperil our future no less than 
it will belittle your past. And whatever is generous in them 
will draw us so close that what has happened now will not 
happen again. G. V.S. 
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The National Income and 
the War. 


Tue estimated national income at the outbreak of the War 
was 2,300,000,000/. ; the estimated expenditure on the War 
at the present moment is, in round figures, 2,100,000,000I. 
These figures are worth some consideration. 

The national income is the aggregate of the individual 
incomes of the people of the United Kingdom. Of the 
2,300,000,000/. about 1,900,000,000/. was spent on current 
consumption, repairs, and renewals; about 400,000,000/. was 
“ saved,” 7.e., applied to the increase of stocks, additions to 
manufacturing plant, new buildings, the extension of railways, 
loans to foreign governments and to local authorities, and so 
on. Four hundred million pounds, therefore, could be applied 
to the purposes of the War without any alteration in the 
customary expenditure of any class. Another element in the 
national income, which could be diverted with as little momen- 
tary inconvenience, is the expenditure on repairs and renewals, 
z.e., the maintenance of, as distinct from additions to, the 
capital of the United Kingdom. This element was estimated, 
in the introduction to the ‘Census of Production,’ at from 
170,000,0007. to 180,000,000/. in 1907, when the national income 
was estimated at 2,000,000,000/. 

There might seem to be yet another source from which the 
expenditure on the War might be met without trenching on 
normal consumption, namely, past savings, accumulations of 
wealth, which are greater in the United Kingdom than is the 
case with any other belligerent. But wealth, to be of use for 
the purposes of the War, must be adapted to the needs of 
modern warfare. Englishmen may be the possessors of stocks 
and shares, machinery and buildings, railways, and other forms 
of wealth to the value of thousands of millions; but these 
accumulations will be of use only so far as they take the form 
of goods adaptable to military needs (such as stocks of wool, 

| steel, and chemicals), or can be sold to neutrals and so give 
this country a lien on the productive capacity of other coun- 
tries. Current war must be waged from current production. 
Similarly with another apparent resource—borrowing. Loan 
transactions between the Government and the citizens of the 
United Kingdom do not affect the volume of the resources on 
which the country can draw; it is only when the British 
Government borrows from the citizens of foreign countries, 
or a British citizen borrows from a foreigner and places the 
proceeds of his borrowing at his Government’s disposal, that 
the resources on which this country can draw are increased. 
Both sales to foreigners and loans from foreigners have been 
used to increase our resources in this War ; but the productive 
resources that foreigners can release from their normal use to 
meet our wants are limited; the great saving and lending 
countries are ourselves, France, and Germany. No informa- 
tion has been published that will enable us to estimate the 
amount of these foreign resources ; but if they are at the rate 
of 400,000,000/.—and they are so much more expensive than 
the utilization of native resources that one hopes they do 
not exceed that figure—there remains 1,000,000,000/. or 
1,100,000,000/., a half of the expenditure on the War, to be met 
by increasing native production and increasing native saving. 

This result is sufficient by itself to show that the pre-War 
figure for the national income, 2,300,000,000/., and the figure for 
War expenditure, 2,100,000,000/., are not directly comparable ; 
for no one who has walked through the West End or attended 
Church parade in a Northern manufacturing town can believe 
that the country is saving two and a half times as much as 
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it did before the War. Nor will increased production provide 
an explanation. The Ministry of Munitions has performed 
wonders in increasing output in the industries it supervises, the 
workers in all industries are working harder and longer than 
they ever did before, and the new War-time workers are no 
negligible factor; but all these factors together can hardly 
counterbalance the withdrawal of more than a quarter of the 
working population from productive work into the army and 
navy. To understand how a country with an aggregate income: 
of only 2,300,000,000/. in 1913 can meet a War expenditure of 
2,100,000,000/. two years later we must take account of two 
other factors : first, that an important element in the War ex- 
penditure, the maintenance of soldiers, sailors, and their de- 
pendents, is no additional drain on the resources of the country, 
but mainly the transfer from private to Government account 
of the cost ; and, second, that prices have risen. It is the second 
of these factors we wish to emphasize. 

Prices have risen 80 per cent since War broke out. The 
Government has kept down the prices of the goods it requires 
itself much more successfully than the prices of goods for private 
consumption ; still a War expenditure of 2,100,000,000/. repre- 
sents goods and services which would have been represented by 
a much smaller sum before the War. The real economic cost 
of the War, as distinct from the money cost, is probably even 
now not much more than half the pre-War income of the country. 
It follows that the additional savings being made for the sake 
of the War are neither extraordinary nor creditable. We have 
seen that, without trenching on peace standards of consumption 
at all, funds could be found for the War of 400,000,000/. by 
applying the normal annual savings of the country, close on 
200,000,0007. by suspending repair work and renewals of all 
kinds, and some hundreds of millions by selling our accumulated 
property, especially foreign investments, to neutrals ; and of 
the War expenditure a considerable fraction—that applied to 
the maintenance of soldiers, sailors, and their dependents— 
involves no transfer of productive capacity from a peace need 
to a war need. Individuals with an active sense of public duty 
are denying themselves something ; those wage-earners who 
are not engaged on War-work (the great majority of the whole) 
are forced by high prices to deny themselves something ; but 
the well-to-do as a class must be doing themselves very well. 

The history of successive Governments’ attempts to: 
mobilize the economic resources of the country for the purposes 
of the War is a curious mixture of boldness and timidity, hasty 
action and irresolution, big words and a refusal to take the 
obvious path to the object in view. Centralized State direction 
has been substituted for free enterprise throughout the en- 
gineering and metal industries, over a large part of the textile 
industries, in transport industries, and in less important fields. 
State control has been extended and intensified in the drink 
trade. Production for private purposes has been limited by 
Order in Council, freights restricted and allocated, import 
duties imposed, a beginning made of rationing foodstuffs— 
all with the object of preventing the productive resources of 
the country from being dissipated over the ordinary demands 
of peace-time. But the country’s resources are still very far 
from concentrated ; the luxury trades and services are as busy 
as any others, and the only serious restriction on their activities 
has been imposed, not by the Treasury or the Board of Trade, 
but by the Military Service Tribunals. The reason is that 
the Governments have not dared to compel people, especially 
the 124 per cent of the population who have the spending of 
half the national income, to restrict their ordinary consumption 


by the obvious method of taxing them till they have no 


alternative. 
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The spending class —if one may so describe the people 
one means—continue after two and a half years of war to spend. 
They get what they want, and if there is any scarcity, they are 
quite ready to pay more to get what they want. And it is the 
Government that supplies them with the means to do it. 
Having refrained from using its power of curtailing by effective 
taxation their means, the Government has to compete with 
them for the use of the country’s—and the world’s—resources ; 
to compete effectively it has to offer higher prices ; the higher 
prices swell profits and wages, and enable the recipients to 
renew competition with the Government and stimulate the 
industries working for private and non-essential wants. More- 
over, being unwilling to take by taxation and unable to obtain 
by borrowing all the wealth it needs, the Government is con- 
stantly increasing credit currency in order to be able to outbid 
its private competitors. To meet the Government’s needs the 
banks, the chief source of credit currency, have expanded 
credits by a fifth, and the Government itself has inflated the 
currency by over a hundred millions in Treasury Notes. Now 
the level of prices depends roughly on the relation between 
currency of all kinds and other forms of wealth ; we may put 
down not less than half the rise in prices to the inflation of the 
currency, due to successive Governments’ predilection for loans 
and timidity in taxation. Indirectly inflation of the currency 
leads to restriction of consumption, since higher prices compel 
the poorest to buy less; but it does not affect the people who 
are doing well out of the War, and it is the meanest and most 
unequal way of imposing sacrifice. 

The quickest and the fairest way to release productive 
capacity for munitions and the essentials of civilian consumption 
is to restrict people’s means to purchase non-essentials. Our 
tax system bears some relation to capacity to pay ; an increase of 
taxation will not, like inflation of the currency, impose hardships 
haphazard with a tendency to concentrate them on the weakest 
shoulders. Taxation presses universally, and compels economy 
automatically. If the Government will only deprive its subjects 
of the means to divert the country’s economic resources into 
non-essential channels, our economic organization is elastic 
and adaptable enough to apply itself to the country’s real 
needs; there will be no need of officials and committees to 
attempt the impossible task of deciding in detail what work 
is “‘ essential’? and what not; nor would there be further need 
for the regimentation of industry and dragooning of workers. 
At the same time, by checking inflation increased taxation would 
reduce the money cost of the War and lessen the need for loans ; 
thus the capital charges, which already threaten to hamper 
social reform for a generation, would be reduced. 

It may be said that the Government already takes eight 
and sixpence in the pound of the largest incomes. That mis- 
states the national problem ; the important question is not what 
the Government takes, but what it leaves. The great sacrifice 
of the War, the sacrifice of life and limb, is and must be borne 
by the men of military age. Is it in accordance with the 
principle of equality of sacrifice that the chief economic sacrifice 
of the War should be imposed on the same class ? The middle-class 
recruit exchanges a comfortable income for one and twopence a 
day and allowances ; the “‘ one-man business,” the professional 
connexion, which have taken the best years of a man’s life to 
establish, are being closed in thousands by the Military Service 
Tribunals, and the non-combatant laps up the lucrative custom 
released. Is “ equality of sacrifice’’ to apply only to men of 
military age, and the accident of birth before 1874 to exempt 
others from any serious sacrifice for their country ? Or will the 
new Government, pledged to drastic action, consider seriously 
the suggestion made a year ago by the Professor of Political 


Economy in that home of economic orthodoxy, Cambridge, of 
a fifteen-shilling income tax ? 
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The Ministry of Labour. 


For a quarter of a century the Labour Party has been asking 
for a Ministry of Labour, without knowing, we suspect, pre- 
cisely what it wished a Minister of Labour to do when he was 
appointed. Mr. Lloyd George, himself probably without 
any clear idea of the purpose of such a Ministry, offered to 
realize the vague aspiration for a new Department of State 
as one means of gaining the adhesion of Labour to the new 
Government. Mr. John Hodge was appointed first Minister 
of Labour ; Mr. Bridgeman, a Conservative M.P., Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry ; and Mr. D. J. Shackleton, an ex- 
Labour M.P., already in the Civil Service, Permanent Secre- 
tary. The Ministry is not, like the office of Food Controller 
or Shipping Controller, a War-time innovation ; it becomes 
&® permanent part of national organization. 

Mr. Hodge’s first act—before, indeed, he was by law 
Minister of Labour—was to intervene in a Labour dispute 
in Birkenhead, and, subsequently, he issued a general letter 
which appeared as though he conceived his one duty to be 
that of preventing strikes. Sir George Cave, in moving the 
second reading of the New Ministries and Secretaries Bill, 
explained the object of the Ministry of Labour in the following 
terms: “It is essential that misunderstandings between 
employers and workmen should not be allowed to interfere 
with the War. There must be some strong authority to look 
into these matters, foresee the rocks ahead, and, if trouble 
arises, to consult with both parties.” Fortunately, owing 
to the intention of the Government to make the Ministry 
permanent, the functions of the Labour Minister go beyond 
those specified. His Department has taken over the powers 
of the Board of Trade under the Conciliation Act, the Labour 
Exchange Act, the Trade Boards Act, the National Insurance 
(Unemployment) Acts, and Part I. of the Munitions Act, 
dealing with the settlement of trade disputes. In his speech 
on the second reading of the Bill, Sir George Cave stated 
that “for special reasons”’ it was not intended “at once”’ to 
hand over the powers relating to mines and factories now under 
the control of the Home Office. Two days later Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald moved an amendment (which was defeated) that 
the powers and duties of the Home Office relating to Labour 
be transferred to the new Department, as well as the powers 
and duties of the Board of Trade. Sir George Cave in his 
reply argued that whilst a good case might be made for this 
course, it was a different thing from saying that these powers 
ought to be transferred at a day’s notice. Though “not 
saying a word against the transfer being made ultimately,” 
he doubted the wisdom of making the change in the midst 
of a great war—an argument that might be used against the 
establishment of the Ministry of Labour. The functions 
of the Department are, therefore, threefold : (1) dealing with 
disputes ; (2) Labour Exchanges and Unemployment in- 
surance ; and (3) Trade Boards. Powers are given, however, 
to add other functions from time to time. 

In view of the prospective importance of the Ministry, 
the question of its functions is worth close consideration, 
and in this connection it will be necessary to refer to the 
growth of the conception and to the present division of 
central administration among Departments of State. It 
should be remembered that when the demand for a Ministry 
of Labour first arose, the social philosophy which lay behind 
it was Collectivism ; and the Collectivist Socialists have always 
been its strongest supporters. In the meantime, the active 
section of the Labour movement has discarded its Collectivist 
theory in favour of theories which place much more emphasis 
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on voluntarism. The new movement looks not so much 
to the State as to the trade unions. Consequently, there 
are in the ranks of Labour two schools of thought: a large 
body of believers in State action in industry, who support 
the idea of a Labour Ministry, and a smaller, but growing 
and active body under the influence of Guild Socialism, who 
are sceptical regarding the value of a Ministry of Labour. 

This divergence of opinion may prove to be of great value. 
The ambition of the first group has, in some degree at any 
rate, been realized. The criticisms of the second group will 
be of considerable use?in shaping the functions of the new 
Ministry, and in assisting towards clearing the public mind 
as to possible dangers and possible future developments. 
The Labour critics consider that, owing to the relatively weak 
organization of Labour, such a Ministry would fall under 
anti-Labour influences, and that it would be used to “‘ enslave ” 
the workers. According to this view, there is no gain in 
changing from a “bureaucratic,” “ capitalistic”? Department 
such as the Board of Trade, to a Ministry of Labour under 
the same kind of influences and under the same control. 
There is, it is argued, a considerable danger of carrying on 
old traditions and methods under a Department with an 
attractive title. Further, it is thought by some that to con- 
centrate all purely Labour matters into a purely Labour 
Ministry will render possible large measures of “ regimenta- 
tion.” This fear of “regimentation”’ is undoubtedly held 
by many who do not form part of the Syndicalist and Guild 
Socialist sections, but who regard the Defence of the Realm 
Act and the Munitions of War Acts with suspicion and alarm. 
Anything in the nature of “ regimentation ’” must be guarded 
against, as it must ultimately be adverse to the national 
interest. 

Associated with this view is that which is opposed to 
the segregation of Labour and to “class legislation’’ and 
treatment. It is held that the conception of a Ministry of 
Labour rests upon a false view of society and of the functions 
of government. There is no more reason why there should 
be a Ministry devoted to class interests, such as Labour, than 
that there should be a Ministry of capitalists, or of landlords, 
or of vegetarians. The State is primarily concerned with 
the workman as citizen. This criticism is of considerable 
importance as it goes to the root of the matter and contains 
the germs of a suggestion as to the lines on which the Ministry 
should develop. 


In theory the central Departments of State are each 
concerned with a special aspect or activity of national life. 
In actual practice, the complexity of a large society and the 
unwillingness to multiply Departments have led to the adop- 
tion by Departments of functions for which they were not 
originally intended, and to overlapping which, it may be 
said, cannot always be avoided and is not necessarily un- 
desirable. The War Office, the Admiralty, the Board of 
Education, the Board of Agriculture confine themselves to 
well-defined phases of national activity. The Home Office 
and the Board of Trade, on the other hand, with their wide 
range of functions, do not so clearly concern themselves with 
a single aspect of national life. But no Department exists 
specially to deal with a social class. To establish a Ministry 
of Labour, however, would be to set up a Department con- 
cerned with a social class. 


Many people, however, conceive of the Ministry of Labour 
as being, in fact, a Ministry of Industry. For this there is 
@ precedent in the Ministry of Agriculture, which is concerned 
not with agricultural labourers, or tenant farmers, or land- 
lords, but with agriculture as a branch of national activity. 
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It might be argued that the ideal plan would be to establish 
a Ministry of Industry and Commerce, with sections dealing 
with different industries. Such a scheme would be Utopian, 
but a Ministry of Industry and a Ministry of Commerce is 
not nearly so impracticable. A fully developed Ministry of 
Industry would consist of several sections, e.g. (a) Inspection 
and administration of Statutes and Orders (factories, mines, 
shops, merchant shipping, &c.); (b) Wages (Trade Boards) ; 
(c) Industrial Agreements and Industrial Conferences ; 
(d) Industrial Development, Industrial Patents, and Exhibi- 
tions; (e) Employment Exchanges and Unemployment 
Insurance, &c. Its business would be largely to stimulate 
the development of industries, and to improve their efficiency. 
It is conceivable that it might contain a Contracts section for 
the distribution of certain raw materials. The Ministry of 
Industry would not be confined to matters mainly affecting 
Labour, but would deal as well with questions of industrial 
organization and the efficient employment of capital. 

In order that it should be in close touch with industrial 
life and needs, and that varied industrial experience should 
be at its disposal, the Ministry should have connected 
with it a Board of Industry, composed of representatives 
of employers and workpeople, and presided over by the 
Minister. This Board would necessarily be of considerable 
size, as it should contain representatives of all the chief in- 
dustries. As the Minister would necessarily be responsible 
for the policy and actions of his Department, the Board of 
Industry could not be given executive functions, but there 
is little doubt that, in practice, the Minister would in most 
matters be largely guided by the experience of the Board. 
A body of this kind would give confidence in the Ministry, 
and would afford opportunity for the consideration of industrial 
practices and customs and for the exchange of experience. 
Around the Board, and in close touch with it, there should 
be a number of National Industrial Councils. The tendency 
is towards the establishment in each industry of a national 
body, composed equally of representatives of employers and 
workpeople, for the discussion and settlement of problems 
affecting the industry as a whole. These bodies would clearly 
need to be linked in some way with the Ministry of Industry. 

Where a whole industry or public service was nationalized 
(e.g., railways) a separate Department should be established. 
Where part of an industry was nationalized, it might perhaps 
be best governed by the Ministry of Industry. But in any 
case arrangements would be needed for co-operation. The 
Department would also, of necessity, need to work in close 
touch with other Departments, preferably through standing 
Inter - Departmental Committees composed of members 
of the Board of Industry and of other Boards. For 
example, in conjunction with the Board of Education there 
would be committees dealing with the employment of juveniles, 
and with technical education. There should be a committee 
established in connection with the Department of Public 
Health. Some form of really intimate contact would also 
need to be established with the new Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, as industrial development and 
research must go hand in hand. 

A fully developed Ministry of Industry is, obviously, 
a thing of the future, but it would be well to bear in 
j mind at the outset the possible extension of functions. So 
far as the immediate question is concerned, it is important 
| that the new Ministry should not be confined mainly to 

activities which are unpopular, or likely to be considered 
“repressive.” The immediate work of the Department 
should be largely devoted to those questions which have 
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hitherto been neglected, such as the improvement of quantity 
and quality of output, the application of science to industry, 
and industrial development generally. Further, the Depart- 
ment should find a wide scope with regard to industrial Re- 
construction after the War. Demobilization and the problems 
connected with it should be placed in the hands of the 
Ministry of Labour. It is important that these matters should 
be taken in hand without delay, and in this connexion the 
Department would find considerable opportunities for develop- 
ment. It must also be the Department to deal with the 
question of the restoration of trade-union rules, and, indeed, 
with the bulk of the questions arising in industry at the end 
of the War,in so far as State action is necessary. In brief, 
the Department will have before it a great field of constructive 
work. To confine it to the administration of statutes, &c., 
already administered by the Board of Trade, would be of 
little net value to the State ; to set about building a Ministry 
of Industry on the basis of industrial Reconstruction would 
be of considerable service and would establish the Depart- 
ment firmly. 

The problem of industrial Reconstruction, with its com- 
plicated issues, and with the great opportunity it offers, will 
call for the co-operation of all concerned in industry. The 
new Ministry of Labour, if it shows a grip of the situation, may 
become an inspiring and stimulating force, assisting industry, 
not by statutes and orders so much as by co-operation and 
encouragement. 

Postscript.—The above article was in type at the time of 
Mr. John Hodge’s speech at Gorton on Jan. 7. The article 
is allowed to stand as it was written, but a postscript is needed. 
The quotations from the Labour Minister’s address are taken 
from The Manchester Guardian (Jan. 8), or from the 
interview with Mr. Hodge published in the same paper on 
Jan. 9. ‘‘ No department at present in existence,” he said, 
“wanted to part with any of its functions, but the Prime 
Minister laid it down thatc ertain things must be handed over, 
and others would follow by Order in Council as the department 
progressed.” This may be taken as a definite pledge to 
widen the scope of the Ministry. We are glad to know 
that the Employment Exchanges are to be reformed and 
local committees instituted. ‘“‘The Labour Exchanges,” 
said Mr. Hodge, “had been too bureaucratic in character, 
and there had been an inclination among the officials 
to make them more bureaucratic still.” As the Exchanges 
must be an integral part of the machinery of demobilization, 
Mr. Hodge is wise in making an early attempt to render them 
more acceptable. He foreshadowed the development of welfare 
schemes outside controlled establishments. Lastly, he in- 
dicated the part the new Ministry would take in demobiliza- 
tion. ‘‘ The best method of achieving the object,” he told his 
audience, “* might not yet have come to light, but at present a 
central committee with local committees was favoured.” 
What this means we are unable to grasp. Demobilization 
must either be carried through by a Central Committee with 
local committees or it must be done bureaucratically. Mr. 
Hodge in his speech gives a definite impression that he does 
not favour the latter, and the alternative, therefore, is the 
former. On the following day in an interview he definitely 
accepted the idea of committees, though a central committee 
was not mentioned. The amazing suggestion, however, is 
made that for demobilization the committees should include 
representatives of the Territorial Associations, &c.! This 
matter is referred to in another column. It will be observed 
that Mr. Hodge does not refer to his wider duties, as outlined 
in the foregoing article. It is to be hoped, however, that he 
will realize the importance of undertaking the task of industrial 
Reconstruction in its broader aspects. 
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The University Woman and 
the War. 


WoMEN can make munitions. That is apparently an estab- 
lished fact. Women can also nurse the wounded. That has 
been admitted for the past fifty or sixty years, though it took 
perhaps the ablest woman of the last century to make the 
fact apparent. It has even been shown of late that women 
surgeons can treat the wounded, can conduct an entire hospital, 
can risk and lose their lives within the war zone. 

Yet these admitted facts lead on to the question—Must 
all women immediately make munitions or nurse the wounded ? 
Anonymous writers in the daily press seem to be of this 
opinion, and one or two discontented dons see in the present 
crisis an opportunity to rid the Universities of women. It 
is worth while perhaps to answer the question—not for the 
sake of the questioners, but for those who may be vaguely 
perturbed by the doubt. The answer is not far to seek. All 
women not absorbingly responsible for the welfare of their 
families must answer the question on the same lines as men 
have answered the call to service, though the burden of choice 
is still left to the women. Not all women have any power 
of becoming efficient nurses, and much of the work available 
in munition factories is mechanical, and makes no great 
demand upon previous education. What other branches 
of service can help the country more? How can a woman 
best make her labour tell? How far have women shown 
capacity to take on new and highly skilled work? Dilution 
of labour is a favourite cry nowadays, and the process is one 
which the employer is not likely to pass over. What have 
highly educated women done to “ dilute ” the labour of the 
untrained and uneducated? An effective answer may, 
perhaps, be compiled from a record of the work done by Oxford 
women during the War. A similar record has doubtless been 
kept for Cambridge and for other Universities, but the facts 
quoted here concern Oxford only.* 

Before going on to examine this record, however, it may 
be well to utter a word of protest against the apparent desire 
to dry up the stream of ‘“ educated women” at its source. 
If they are all to go “on the land” or to absorb themselves 
in ‘“ war-work,” what security have we for a future supply ? 
‘ Education ” is not a gift of the gods, it is the result of a long 
and toilsome process. It must be remembered that a large 
majority of University women are engaged in teaching 
(although the numbers have dwindled rapidly within the last 
two years), and to change this fact involves an immediate 
lowering of educational standards throughout the country, 
just at a moment when an insistent demand comes that our 
educational standards should be raised and not lowered. Con- 
tinuity in education is justly held by all great teachers to 
be an element of incalculable value. This element we are 
all in danger of losing—many of the shibboleths of the Uni- 
versities and their colleges are gone, and can never be revived 
again. Schools are being removed from their own buildings, 
staffs are being decreased and changed, the old traditions 
receive a fresh shock every day. When a woman takes the 
Sixth Form for Latin, the public-school boy may well feel 
that the deluge is upon us. When the War is over—a phrase 
on which we all linger, half hopefully, half :ceptically—we 
shall be face to face with the cry for innovation and for Re- 
construction. And indeed there will be need for Reconstruc- 
tion. But there must be some left who know the good of the 





* The statistics given concern a total number of about 1,500 women, 
but allowance must be made for those who have sent in no replies to 
inquiries, while it must be remembered that the — do not include any 
who have continued their pre-war work unmodified. 
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old system, some who keep alive our inheritance, bequeathed 
to us by all good teachers—from Alfred and Dunstan down 
through the ages. Hence if our Universities have in them 
anything that is good—and the demand for freer access to 
them is the best proof thereof—it is well that some one should 
keep something of their standards and traditions in being. 
Both as teachers and as students women can help in this. 
So, too, in the schools. Teachers of all kinds are only 
too few, and the men who fight in the trenches will not 
thank us to neglect their children—though we do it in the 
name of helping the wounded. “It will be a long war,” 
said Lord Kitchener, and we must treat it as a long war, even 
while we look on to its conclusion. 

With this preliminary defence of all women who have 
remained at their posts, it is time to examine what is being 
done in other fields. First, perhaps, must be placed the 
realm of Government service. “The King’s Government 
must be carried on ” is a maxim which has been made to cover 
a multitude of sins. One of the safest ways, however, in 
which it may be carried on is to give “the tools to him who 
can use them,” regardless of vested interests, traditions, sex 
restrictions, or other shibboleths. With this end in view, 
some skilled women’s work has been accepted, some special 
knowledge and special aptitudes have been utilized. Up 
to September, 1916, exactly one hundred Oxford women had 
been employed in Government offices, or directly in Govern- 
ment service on what may conveniently be termed “ war 
work.” Most of them were engaged on regular full-time 
work, for the Board of Trade, the Exchequer and Audit, 
Excise, Home Office, Royal Inquiries, Munitions Office, Record 
Office, War Office, including Censoring, the Admiralty, War 
Trade Intelligence Department, the Board of Education, and 
the National Health Insurance Commission. The nature of the 
work done in many cases may not be specified, but it includes 
editing and translating for the War Office, the Admiralty, 
and the War Trade Intelligence Department, and translating 
Roumanian, Modern Greek, and Spanish dialects. One 
former Oxford student is Temporary Political Officer in charge 
of a trilingual Government Gazette in the Middle East. One 
is Chief Welfare Supervisor at the Ministry of Munitions, 
with two or three other Oxford women working under her. 
Yet another is Inspector of Welfare Workers. Temporary 
work, too, has been done voluntarily. In the summer of 
1915 the War Trade Intelligence Department asked for a 
little special help, and for over three months a small group 
of college tutors and others kept up a constant supply of four 
workers for three hours a day—after office hours—doing a 
special piece of work for which they were said to be collectively 
better qualified than any other available assistants. 

Examples of this kind could be multiplied. One 
wonders at times whether it is necessary that the 
experience thus gained should be “scrapped” at the 
end of the War—whether it is well for the State that Civil 
Service posts should be regarded as a form of endowment 
for a certain narrow type of merit, instead of as a genuine 
form of service to the State, open to all who have the capacity 
to serve. At least one may assert that wherever prejudice 
is now keeping women away from work which they can per- 
form efficiently, the man who cherishes such prejudice is trying 
to lose the War. 

As far as numbers go, hospital and medical work take 
the first place in claiming Oxford women. Over two hundred 
of them are engaged in nursing, and in medical, administra- 
tive, or manual work connected with the military hospitals. 
Only five women doctors are included (in the past Oxford 
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has offered few facilities for medical women), but of these 
one has served in Antwerp, Dunkirk, Serbia, and Corfu ; one 
is serving in the R.A.M.C. in Malta; and another tells strangely 
exciting, yet simple stories of the work done in Paris in the 
early days of the War, and later in the Women’s Military 
Hospital in Endell Street. The Administrator of the Farmers’ 
Hospital in Serbia and the Organizer of the Millicent Fawcett 
Refugee Hospitals in Russia are Oxford women, together with 
commandants, quartermasters, and caterers in England. 
Nine are engaged in Hospital Transport work, one with a 
Transport column of the Serbian Army. Nursing and orderly 
work has been done in Egypt, France, Russia, Italy, Malta, 
and Serbia. Many of the strange histories (which considera- 
tion of space forbids one to disclose) of work done by women 
accidentally stranded here and there in France or in Poland, 
of the adventures of the British Ambulance Column in Italy, 
of refugee-hospitals up and down Europe, seem to make it 
clear that even a literary education is no bar to successful 
work in nursing. No doubt Universities which show a higher 
proportion of science students could overshadow these figures 
altogether. But Oxford has felt the stimulus which the War 
has given to medical work, and the number of Oxford women 
who have become medical students elsewhere is considerably 
larger than usual. 

The number of munition workers is few, as indeed 
it ought to be. Of the few who have gone directly 
into the works, most are now engaged in supervising or 
testing. The true work of the University woman in factories 
is administrative. Labour is unintelligently used in this 
country. Brains and enterprise at the top, brains and skill 
at the bottom, may indeed be there, but trained intelligence 
and observation in the middle ranks of industry are sadly 
lacking, particularly in women’s work. As welfare workers, 
and as women police in munition factories, a beginning has 
been made in supplying this lack. Of the fifty or more Oxford 
women concerned with munition work, twelve are acting 
as welfare workers, and one or two as women police. This 
is “‘ dilution of labour ” in its best form. The girls who work 
so pluckily and so patiently in the making of munitions have 
their weaknesses and their ignorances, and the “ educated 
woman,” with her experience of corporate life, and her general 
adaptability, can do much in her dealings with them, even 
to increase the output of the factories, to say nothing of her 
contribution towards maintaining decent standards of life. 
If welfare workers gain the unrivalled general knowledge 
for which they have opportunity, if some of the police-work 
is done by women of education and experience, if medical 
students acting as patrols get a chance of observing constant 
infringement of protective rules, if scientific investigation 
of fatigue can be carried on—there must eventually be built 
up a body of knowledge concerning women in industry which 
can later on be placed at the service of the workers’ own 
organizations. This is the only ultimate value in putting 
a highly trained woman to a purely manual job. It is, too, 
probably the final value of the “ welfare worker’ that she 
may be able to help women workers to the control of their 
own conditions and interests. The administrators have, how- 
ever, also a direct concern in controlling the future conditions 
of industry for women, and in acting as the master-builders, 
if not the architects, in the work of Reconstruction. The 
additional women inspectors, one or two of whom are Oxford 
women, must welcome the experience which will be gained 
by their friends who are working, year in and year out, within 
the factories—an experience which is necessarily denied to 
the inspector. A small group of Oxford women have gone 
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directly into industries other than munitions, as the result 
of the War; perhaps we may see here the beginnings of a 
movement to associate women more closely with the business 
concerns of their fathers and husbands—a movement in 
which English women have much to learn from France. 

“ Educated women on the land ” isnowa familiar cry. To 
some extent it has found Oxford women able to respond. About 
twenty have sought permanent employment in agriculture, 
excluding gardening ; among these are included one or two 
County Organizers of agricultural work, one or two engaged 
in experimental farming, and at least one horse-breaker ! 
Naturally, a far larger number (over seventy-five are recorded) 
have done temporary work on the land—a most useful enterprise, 
for it converts the farmers whenever,the labourers are suitably 
selected, it breaks down prejudice, and brings some regularity 
and organization to bear upon what is usually a very pre- 
carious supply of labour. There is room, doubtless, for a 
much larger number of University women on the land, though 
perhaps one can hardly advocate such work for most of them. 
But even to dig an allotment “for exercise ””—which strikes 
the average allotment-holder as humorous—may serve @ 
very useful purpose, without in any way diminishing intel- 
lectual output. 

“Miscellaneous social work” is the only title under 
which may be comprised another hundred and fifty women. 
Under this title may be included all kinds of Relief work and 
Canteen work, both at home and in France, Corsica, Corfu, 
Russia, Holland, and Serbia. Among the more interesting 
forms of this work is the “ reconstruction” which is being 
carried out by the Friends in France ; several Oxford women 
have helped in the devastated region of the Marne, and in 
the country behind Verdun. ‘“ Belgian Repatriation,” it 
is hoped, may in time claim many women, particularly those 
who have worked for the Belgian refugees in England. 

Other smaller groups are employed in scientific research 
directly connected with the War; in work upon the National 
Register ; in promoting war savings; in patrolling, and in 
countless other ways trying to repair some of the havoc of 
the War. 

To return for a moment to the question of education. 
The War has opened up new posts to women, to an extent 
which may have interesting and far-reaching consequences. 
At least twelve Oxford women are teaching in eight different 
Universities in place of men, while nearly fifty are taking the 
place of masters in public and preparatory schools for boys. 
The effect of this substitution upon methods of teaching and 
upon curriculum is a subject which will one day repay 
investigation. 

In all these fields, University women share their work 
with many hundreds of others, and do not wish to claim any 
monopoly—but merely to show that they have not stood 
aloof from any form of service which was open to them. 

What, however, is the moral of this catalogue of ac- 
tivities ? Is it that all girls should abandon their education 
and adopt one of the more immediately “ useful ” professions ? 
Is it an argument in favour of emptying the colleges im- 
mediately ? To admit this would be to deny that education 
adds anything to the power and value of the individual. 
University education for the most part falls between the ages 
of 18 and 23—a period at which a woman has hardly reached 
her full development, physically or intellectually. Doubt- 
less, she can do much at an earlier age, but she can hardly 
undertake the most responsible work, and she will probably 
make her weight tell better by ensuring her period of training 
than by throwing it at once into the scales. Moreover, the 
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hardest tasks of all will await us after the War. Three 
generations of University students have gone out to work 
since the War began; it seems well to secure that in this at 
least there should be continuity. And continuity there can- 
not be if we accede to the periodical demand that every woman 
should be a nurse at once, or should engage directly in ‘‘ war 
work.” This is, we say, a war of ideals—we have said it 
ad nauseam, but it remains true. We are fighting this present 
war because our ideals, we believe, are better than the German 
ideals. Be it so; but if so, let us see to it that those ideals, 
as they were learnt at Oxford, in our great public services, 
and throughout our much-abused educational system are 
preserved, and taught. For ‘‘ men fight and lose this battle, 
and the thing that they fought for comes about in spite of 
their defeat and when it comes turns out not to be what they 
meant, and other men have to fight for what they meant 
under another name.” 


An Educational Outlook. 


In a period of world-storm men turn with anxiety to the 
foundations of their beliefs and to those institutions and 
traditions which have grown out of them. Two years ago 
it was a common saying that we stood at the end of an era, 
but no. we mo e often speak of the new era which is to dawn 
“‘ after the War.”’ Thus anxiety and confidence, despair and 
resolve, mingle in the individual and the national consciousness, 
and call us now to repentance, and now to hope, now to 
question our existing systems, now to reconstruct and to 
reform. A general cemand for “ Reconstruction” is but an 
empty cry unless it is accompanied by a renewal of spiritual 
vigour and of constructive energy at the foundations of our 
national life. It is thus significant that analysis and reform 
have begun to work in religion, as in education, and that 
men are beginning to recognize in these two forces the real 
basis upon which a progressive national existence must rest. 

The root problem of education is ever the same: how to 
adjust education to life—a national scheme of education to 
a nation’s needs, the education of the individual boy or girl 
to the demands of his or her development and maturity. The 
ideals of life and conduct set before the young people in the 
schools must be such as will claim their homage and be trans- 
lated into action in the workshop, the profession, or the 
home. During the last ten to twenty years our social and 
industrial structure has been notably changing. New currents 
of thought have made themselves felt in new discoveries. New 
tendencies in industry, social life, and politics have manifested 
themselves, and begun to materialize in legislation or adminis- 
tration. Has our education kept pace with what has been, 
surely, a period of almost unprecedented change? How far 
is it a spiritual source for the renewal of our national life at 
a time when our hopes for the future are so tragically bound 
up with the young generation still in the schools ? 

The call to Reconstruction in education which is sounded 
at the moment, and is embodying itself in the manifestos of 
educational bodies, does not raise any note of alarm. We do 
not, it would seem, believe our national education to be wrongly 
based, nor do we believe it to be directed to wrong ends. 
Rather we accept it as a starting ground forfuture developments, 
and chafe at its limitations and inconsistencies. Its several 
parts are not sufficiently related to each other in one organic 
whole, so that circulation is impeded, and apathy and waste 


are entailed. Too few scholars advance from the elementary 
17 
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schools to a secondary stage, and too few pass from the 
secondary schools to the Universities. The Training Colleges 
are too isolated, music and art lack recognition, and the 
power of the newer Universities is as yet immature. The 
physical side of education is undeveloped, and the provision 
for it meagre. Again, we begin to realize that modern in- 
dustrialism has no basis in our educational system. The 


technical instruction once given by the conditions of medizval. 


apprenticeship is inappropriate at the elementary stage of 
education, the development of hand and eye which should 
precede it is not thorough, and the opportunities for gaining 
skill or handiness after 14 are too few and too capricious. 
Scientific and economic research is too seldom applied to the 
conditions of the workshop and the factory ; and in general the 
relation of our industrial system to our education is slight and 
ill-developed. In the third place, richer conceptions of citizen- 
ship have been forming with the strengthening of democracy, 
and though these are beginning to penetrate our educational 
system, yet their way is blocked by inherited restrictions and 
material difficulties, the legacies in many cases of the age of 
individualism in which our elementary school system was 
founded. The realization of the school as a community has 
always been the great strength of our public-school system ; 
in the elementary schools the growth of the conception has had 
to contend against heavy disabilities incident to their adminis- 
tration and equipment. 

If even half the number of fundamental reforms which are 
at present foreshadowed are actually carried out, there will be 
an educational revolution comparable to the establishment 
of a State system of elementary education in 1870. The 
problems before us now equal in complexity those which then 
claimed attention. The educational problem is sphinx-like : 
an unsuccessful solution destroys those who have attempted 
it, but destruction also awaits those who would close their 
ears to its call. When we examine our materials for a success- 
ful solution of the problem, in what movements of thought and 
of opinion do we find reason for hope and good cheer? In 
the first place, undoubtedly, the real nature of education is 
beginning to be understood. To the promoters of elementary 
education in the nineteenth century a school system appealed 
mainly as a remedy for the mass of juvenile delinquency which 
the new industrialism had brought in its train. It was a 
sombre age. The cement of society appeared to be dissolving, 
and some drastic remedy was demanded to stem the tide of 
national deterioration. Religious instruction and Bible 
reading men felt must be diffused throughout society as a 
guarantee of public morality and sobriety. Thus the problem 
to which they actually addressed themselves was that of 
imparting certain instruction to children, primarily reading, 
and, secondarily, writing and arithmetic. Thus the school 
age was fixed to cover just those years within which this 
instruction could be most effectually and conveniently im- 
parted. Thence arose the anomaly that those periods which 
are of primary importance in the development of a complete 
personality, viz., infancy and adolescence, were left, for the 
most part, without educational provision. Now we are 
beginning to regard the school not merely as a unique expedient, 
sut generis, to meet a unique need, occurring for the most 
part only between 5 and 14 years of age. Rather, we are 


beginning to regard it as part of the response that society must 
make to the needs of every child, adolescent or adult, for in- 
dividual development and for corporate life. Those needs may 
be met by other parts of the social system, notably by the home, 
but the whole content of education has widened and deepened, 
and a national school system is now felt rightly to involve 
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much that was foreign to it before this century. As the fuller 
meaning of education unfolds itself, the demands upon the 
teacher increase, and the standard of personality and attain- 
ment advances. The monitorial system sufficed for instruction, 
and a thousand boys might well be instructed in the three R’s 
at an annual total cost of six shillings a head, as Joseph 
Lancaster boasted. It was, however, a national tragedy that 
such instruction was called education,and the manipulators 
of it teachers. The country thus never faced the real cost of 
educating the nation, and each successive enlightenment as 
to the expense involved in such a task has met with resent- 
ment. The first essential in a new advance is to estimate the 
real cost involved and to impress upon the nation the wisdom 
of footing the bill. 

If we turn to the adjustment of our education to our 
industrial system, there is much that is more hopeful in our 
outlook than in that of fifty years ago. Our elementary 
system of education was not in origin intended as a basis to 
the new industrialism. The child worker was unskilled, and 
unskilled he might remain. Gradually the dangers attendant 
on the early school-leaving age and the conditions of modern 
industry forced into light the special problem of the adolescent 
worker. The years from 14 to 18 came to be recognized from 
the beginning of this century as the “ danger zone of employ- 
ment,” and concurrently as the period of ‘‘ educational leakage.” 
That we realize a double duty to the adolescent is vital. Wel- 
fare is more than wealth ; the worker than his work. Merely 
to train efficient workers would offer no solution for our social 
problems, nor ultimately would it meet our industrial demands. 
Without liberal provision for physical development not only the 
health of the nation will suffer, but its spirit and its vital 
energy will flag. Without provision for humane culture, 
limited in scope it may be, but generous in outlook, democracy 
will lack its basis, and the nation may lose her soul. It is 
impossible to study, however cursorily, the struggle leading up 
to the legislation of 1870 without being struck by the immense 
difficulties inherent in the provision of education for the children 
of the workers by philanthropic administrators of an entirely 
different class. The rise of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion is perhaps the deepest tribute to their success. Similarly 
the best augury for a sound system of Continuation Education 
is the existence of matured and organized working-class opinion 
ready to suggest and to criticize. 

In the world of industry, moreover, there are movements 
which inspire the teacher to a new hope in the outcome 
of his own labours. For long the lot of the unskilled 
worker, with its long hours of mechanical labour, and 
its limited outlook and resources, has challenged his efforts 
in the school. The best teachers have tried to give their 
children a love of work for the work’s sake, to give them 
freedom of choice and initiative, and some responsibility for the 
control of their conditions of work and play. Is it not cruel, 
many teachers have been forced to ask, to foster just those 
qualities which for the average unskilled worker do not seem 
to be needed, and then to fling the boy or girl, at an age when 
individuality begins to strengthen, into work where little or 
nothing but mechanical action is demanded? What will 
be the result, nationally, of encouraging just those qualities 
which in the average worker seem to have the least outlet ? 
Widespread unrest has seemed inevitable, but now the way 
through is beginning to appear, and movements are strengthen- 
ing in the world of Labour which meet in a measure those 
demands which the newer methods of education have raised. 

There is first the growing body of opinion favourable 
towards the participation by Labour in what may be called the 
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government of industry. Joint Committees of workpeople 
and employers are beginning to make their appearance for the 
regulation of the normal conditions of Labour, and not only 
for the settlement of disputes. Devolution upon the workers 
of responsibility for the conduct of their work demands in them 
powers which the mere “ hand ” may lack. Again, the Welfare 
Movement in factories repeats the fundamental doctrine of 
Education. “‘ The recognition of individuality and individual 
responsibility is the keystone of the arch in Welfare work,” 
says the writer of the most comprehensive book on the subject. 
Industry is discovering the value of personality in the unskilled 
as in the skilled, and the movement rests on the new regard 
for the worker as an individual. Problems of efficiency and 
of output are found to be in the last analysis essentially human 
problems. The movement for the shortening of hours helps 
us again to see the way through the social problems incident to 
the modern organization of Labour. Mechanical work does 
not appear in itself necessarily to debase the mind of the 
worker: it is the long hours which destroy freshness and 
initiative, and the monotony which has come mostly from 
specialization, and partly from trade-union rules disallowing 
workers a change in their work. It is possible to abstract the 
mind from the mechanical process and to continue the thoughts 
and interests which fill the leisure hours. Reasonable working 
hours would allow time for well-planned leisure, and the joy 
in creation, denied to the mechanical worker in the factory, 
might live again and express itself with knife, pencil, chisel, 
or needle. 

The poverty of the social ideals behind the new schools in 
1870 was responsible for a great deal of the disappointment 
which attended their early development. It was still the age 
of individualism, although collective action was beginning to 
force itself upon the nation. The more generous minds at 
that time thought mainly of the desirability of giving every 
child a minimum start in life, and thence arose the policy of 
the ladder by which the more promising might, each by his 
own exertions, climb away from his fellows into a different 
sphere. But now strong currents of opinion are converging 
upon the necessity of training a child from the first as a member 
of a community. The metaphor of the ladder is disappearing, 
and is being replaced by the figure of the highway. Each 
child, while he finds his own way clear before him, must also 
serve and lead his comrades. If our education is to be the 
basis of our democracy, the schools must be communities 
where the future citizens may be trained, and where, in Plato’s 
‘phrase, they may “ dwell in a healthful region, and drink in 
good from every quarter.”” They must be communities where 
the true principles of democracy imperceptibly mould the 
youthful citizens. 

Here we may notice two movements in our elementary 
schools, both of recent date, which may prove to be the 
beginning of a new era in the training of our citizens. 
‘The one movement is that best represented by Madame 
Montessori and Mr. Edmond Holmes—the movement for the 
greater liberty of the scholar in thought and in action and for 
the fuller development of his individuality. It is felt most 
strongly at present in the infant schools, but has its counterpart 
in the higher standards. The second movement tends towards 
the fuller development of the corporate life of the school, and 
lays emphasis on the importance of all the common activities 
of an organized community. The two movements are correla- 
tive, since scope for individual freedom should always be related 
to its outlet in service to the community. Without a training 
in corporate action the free development of the individual 
may lead merely to eccentricity, negative criticism, or the 
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aloofness of the superior person. Without freedom for 
individual development, highly organized community life may 
prove a tyranny to its members. There is no despotism like 
that of convention and public opinion, and no more invidious 
danger to modern society than the increased pliability of 
human nature, and the artificial strengthening of those traits 
which lend themselves to suggestion and manipulation. That 
the two movements are combined in the new life of our schools 
is of the best augury for democracy. Indeed, the union may 
be conceived as unconsciously based upon those richer and 
deeper conceptions of citizenship which the strengthening of 
the democratic ideal has been fertilizing within the last fifteen 
years. It is of the essence of democracy that each man’s 
individual gifts may be so developed that he shall contribute 
from the fullness of his powers to the common service The 
development of the powers of the individual may be in itself, 
as we have been forced of late to reflect anew, a dangerous 
thing ; for to what end will he use them? If the answer is 
not “In the service of man,” even the instruction he has 
received has been unsound and the first principles of education 
have been absent. A system of education which does not 
embody social ideals such as can be and are embraced by those 
who pass through the schools can never be a basis for the 
national life. Nor without such ideals beyond the school is 
there any real touchstone by which to test the essential sound- 
ness of new educational developments. Slowly and painfully 
the nation is undoubtedly deepening its conviction that the 
powers of the individual can only be properly developed when 
they are used in the service of others, and that the demand 
by the nation for that service constitutes the guarantee for 
the full and free development of the personality of each man 
and woman. As the social ideals of democracy clarify and 
strengthen, so will the new movements in education be in- 
vigorated and reinforced, and directed towards larger issues. 

The better understanding of what education involves, 
the emergence of new industrial movements, the strengthening 
of democratic social ideals—these together create possibilities 
of good omen for educational Reconstruction. But, ultimately, 
the future lies with the teachers. They can foil the best and 
the worst efforts of administrators, and they can stimulate 
or they can baffle the most eager or the most apathetic parents 
and scholars. In 1870 the teachers for the new schools may 
be said to have been practically non-existent. We now speak 
of an extension of full-time education, and the establishment 
of a new system of Continuation Schools ; but where are the 
teachers ? Before the War we could not man the schools we 
had, and the most elementary reforms were blocked by the 
impossibility of obtaining either a teacher at all or else a 
reasonably qualified one. Teachers cannot be created in a 
moment, and, if we are to have extensive changes in three years’ 
time, now at once a vigorous campaign is needed to raise 
volunteers to train for a great national service. Is there any 
good omen for this? Lack of prospects, want of honour, and 
low salaries—these have betrayed the national apathy and 
produced the present famine. May we perhaps see in the 
appointment of Mr. H. A. L. Fisher as President of the Board 
the first embodiment of a new recognition of the service that 
education may render to the State ? Fruitful and far-reaching 
as we believe the schemes of the new minister may be, yet 
automatically his appointment gives a new impetus to the 
profession which may carry it far towards the solution of its 
own problems. Let the nation call for teachers in no uncertain 
voice, but out of a belief in the value of the services they may 
render, and each generation in school and college, as its time 
comes, will gladly hear and obey. 
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A Vision of Repentance 
and Hope. 


[The following statement is published as we received it. It 
records an actual dream of a public official known to us. 
The writer says: “Being an official with an official’s 
ordinary mind, I should not be in the least likely to use such 
language ordinarily, and do so only because I heard as well 
.as saw the vision thuswise.’’—EDITOR. ] 


I HAD gone to the Welsh mountains for holiday and rest when 
one night there came to me, who dream but seldom, and whose 
thoughts and interests had all day been far from any such 
subject, a d eam so moving, so coherent, and so significant, 
that I was impelled on ari-ing to put it upon paper. Alas! 
to convey but the palest reflection of the glow and passion 
of the vision is beyond me. 

I dreamed that the Great War was drawing to its end, 
while the nations were returning like wild beasts to their lairs 
licking their wounds, and I saw a great shape high in the air, 
like a cloud of wonderful shades of purple and grey, living 
colours alive as with the life in the eyes of a maiden. It came 
from the north over England, and I knew that it was the 
mantle of a Spirit of Charity and Justice. It hovered a while 
—over Newcastle, then over Durham, Carlisle, and so over 
all the cathedral cities of England. At last it rested over Lam- 
beth, over the Palace of the Archbishop, and did not move 
away. Always there was a brightness on the Earth under 
the cloud. 


Presently, I saw motor-cars and carriages come from all 
parts of the country, bringing the Bishops of England, who 
entered the Palace. While I watched, the cloud was gone, 
how or when I cannot tell, and I saw the Archbishop of York 
come from the house. He was barefooted, bareheaded, and 
clad only in a coarse dark gown, like a monk’s frock, turned 
down so that his body was bare from the waist upwards. In 
his hands he carried before him a great crucifix. Behind 
him and dressed like him came the Bishop of London, but 
he carried a whip of three knotted cords ; and all the other 
Lord Bishops followed one behind the other, barebacked, 
barefooted, and with whips in their hands. His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury came last of the prelates, and he 
was followed by the Common Hangman, who bore a whip of 
six cords. Then I saw them walk slowly and silently along 
Lambeth Palace Road and over Westminster Bridge to the 
Houses of Parliament. Every ten paces the procession came 
to a halt, and each Lord Bishop flogged him in front, and the 
Common Hangman His Grace of Canterbury. Their faces 
were alight with a radiant exultation, most of all one little 
old man in the midst of the procession who was scourged 
unmercifully by a young and stalwart Bishop behind him. 
Full room was made for them, for the traffic drew away or 
was stopped, and though crowds flocked from all sides to the 
pavements, no man hindered the Bishops in their progress. 
Some few of the people made the Sign of the Cross as the pro- 
cession pas:ed, and little children and women f llowed weep- 
ing in the fascination of horror, bi:t for the most part he 
people laughed and jeered as the Bishops flenched : ne another. 
They passed into New Palace Yard, and the gates were closed 
behind them, the people crowding to the railings t watch 
them enter Westminster Hall. 


Now, the House was debating a Bill to allow a certain 
town in the Black Country to build for itself public wash- 
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houses when the Lords Spiritual entered the Chamber with 
bare backs torn and dropping blood. Members of the House 
of Commons hurried into the Chamber as news of the coming 
of the Bishops spread, and the steps of the Throne were quickly 
crowded with Cabine: Ministers. Then the Archbishop of 
Canterbury stood up in his place, all his brethren kneeling, 
and said :— 

“In the Name of the Lord Jesus Christ and for His Sake 
have we come this day to confess our fault and transgression 
before men. For the Lord Jesus Christ is a living Christ, 
though Him have we hidden behind shibboleths and cere- 
monies from the sight and knowledge of the people. We have 
forsaken the Man of Sorrows, and have followed diligently 
after the Man with the muckrake. This day are we bidden 
to turn from our ways and to put away from us all convention 
in the name of Him who said, ‘Whoso shall offend one of these 
little ones, it were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck and that he were drowned in the depths of 
the sea.’ 

““ We believe in the Lord Jesus Christ now with all our 
heart and all our soul and all our strength, and therefore we 
will hinder the passing of Bills through this House so long 
as one little child is barefoot or goes wanting bread, or one 
woman must needs sell her body for bread in England. 


“Now we go to seek pardon and mercy of the people 
upon whose necks we have riveted the chains of slavery, and 
whom we have choked with panaceas in the name of 
charity.” 

Then all the Bishops stood up and cried ‘‘ Amen.” 


I saw the House dissolved in great consternation, though 
many members cheered and declared the whole commotion 
would come to naught. The news of the madness of the Bench 
of Bishops was flashed throughout the land, and special edi- 
tions of evening papers were hurried to the pavements. 


But the Bishops walked barefooted and bareheaded 
each to his own city, and they sold their altar plate, their rich 
lace vestments, and their motor-cars, and left their palaces 
to live with the rabble in the slums under the shadows of 
their cathedrals. Then were their great churches filled to 
overflowing with congregations—the poor, the ragged, the 
lousy, and the leprous, and such as were aforetime counted as 
lost.  ‘‘ For the common people heard them gladly.” 


And I fell asleep. 


Poetry. 
SONNET: 


For this was I incarnate, that ye might 

Have life, and more abundantly might have. 

Thus spake of old the Man who came to save, 

By following blamelessly in all men’s sight 

The rule of Love, a world which thought that Right 

Lay in a narrow, lifeless law. He gave 

His life, the fullest life, that he might pave 

The way for men from darkness to the light, 

From cramping law, to life both full and free. 

"Twas this that men then needed and still need. 

And you, ye chosen, whom ’tis given to live 

Only to help your struggling brethren, ye 

Who strive some hungry souls with bread to feed, 

"Tis this, more power of life, that ye should give. 
April, 1915. 
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INEXHAUSTIBLE LONDON. 


THE two books before us exemplify very 
different methods of handling a subject of 
embarrassing immensity within the com- 
pass of a volume of moderate size. An 
author can attempt to convey a slight 
impression of a great many places and 
scenes of interest belonging to the London 
of other days ; but this course has its dis- 
advantages. One is the incompleteness 
connoted by superficiality ; another is the 
liability to leave out important matter, to 
which the bewildering variety of the as- 

ts of London peculiarly subjects such 
a writer. The other course is to be con- 
tented with a fuller treatment of a very 
small number of parts of the many-faceted 
subject. 


To the first class belongs Mr. E. V. 
Lucas’s ‘ London Revisited,’ which can 
suitably be described as a book of gossip, 
notable rather for the author’s digressions 
than for profundity or completeness. 
Errors of commission are commendably 
few. It is true that, as the author states, 
there is no bust of George Edmund Street 
at the Law Courts (p. 124), but in the 
Great Hall there is a particularly fine 
seated statue of the architect. In the 
same hall, it may be mentioned, is a dig- 
nified effigy of Lord Russell of Killowen. 
Sir “‘ Thomas ” Clayton (p. 161) should be 
Sir Robert Clayton. The index is far 
from satisfactory ; and certain of the illus- 
trations, such as ‘A Typical London 
Demolition Scene’ and ‘ Richmond 
Bridge,’ are weak in colouring. The best 
views are those of the Guildhall at West- 
minster, one of the most beautiful of Lon- 
don’s newer buildings ; the Horse Guards ; 
Euston Station portico; St Dunstan’s- 
in the-West ; and St. Martin’s - in - the- 
Fields. 

Unfortunately, there are many omissions. 
We suggest that in any new edition the 
following ecclesiastical buildings, some of 
which are among the most interesting in 
London, should be included : the restored 
Chapel of the Savoy, temp. Henry VII. ; 
the Chapel of St. Peter-ad-Vincula, in the 
Tower, where Anne Boleyn and Katherine 
Howard, Jane Grey and her husband, the 
Protector Somerset, Monmouth, and many 
other historical personages are buried ; the 
Church of St. Mary-the-Virgin, Lambeth, 
with its ‘‘ Pedlar’s Window ”’; St. Pan- 
cras Old Church, a small, quaint building 
with much Norman work about it, a crypt 
stated to be of earlier date, but unfor- 
tunately not at present accessible, and an 
ancient altar-stone, beneath which was 
formerly a depository for relics ; St. John’s 
Church, Clerkenwell, a remnant of the 
church of the Knights Hospitallers, where 
there is to be seen a crypt exceedingly 
Well worth visiting; and St. Bartholo- 
mew -the- Less, Smithfield, possessing a 
picturesque old tower, and an interior not 
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without interesting features. To these 
might be added the Church of St. Mary 
Stratford Bow ; the stately Church of St. 
Dunstan and All Saints, Stepney, with 
its fine “squint,” and other details of 
antiquarian note; and the unbeautiful, 
but curious seventeenth-century fabric 
of Holy Trinity, Minories, at present 
the parish institute of St. Botolph with- 
out Aldgate. Here a portion of the thir- 
teenth-century wall of the Minorite found- 
ation still remiins; and in the church 
used to be preserved in a box the head of 
Lady Jane Grey’s father, the Duke of 
Suffolk (now, we believe, at St. Botolph’s). 
Again, there is no reference to the tower 
of Allhallows, Staining, with its beautiful 
Gothic arch, approached through Star 
Alley, Fenchurch Street. To the present 
writer, this old tower, standing alone and 
hidden away in one of the most seques- 
tered nooks of the City, has always been 
an unusually impressive object. Samuel 
Pepys’s place of worship, and lasi earthly 
home, St. Olave’s, Hart Street, near at 
hand, is not described, though it is an 
edifice of much interest, and dates from 
before the Great Fire. The small fragment 
remaining of the old Church of St. Faith, 
to the south-east of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
might also have been alluded to in Mr. 
Lucas’s book. It is unaccountable how 
some of these survivals of our forefathers’ 
London are left undescribed, and even 
unmentioned, in ‘ London Revisited.’ 
Passing to more or less secular buildings, 
one could have wished for some account 
of, or reference to, St. John’s Gate, 
Clerkenwell ; Canonbury Tower (c. 1520), 
the work of William Bolton, the pen- 
ultimate Prior of St. Bartholomew’s, 
Smithfield ; the Hall of the Middle Tem- 
ple; the College of Heralds ; Lambeth 
Palace ; Chelsea Hospital ; and the quaint 
Grey Coat School (1698) at Westminster. 
Also missing from Mr. Lucas’s book are 
descriptions of the venerable building in 
the precincts of Westminster Abbey, per- 
haps dating from the time of the Confessor, 
and formerly known as the King’s Jewel 
House ; the Museum of the Public Record 
Office ; the Roman bath in Strand Lane ; 
the cavernous arches of the Adelphi; 
London Stone ; and, lastly, the stocks in 
the churchyard of St. Leonard’s, Shore- 
ditch. To the two omitted statues pre- 
viously mentioned, that of Gladstone, in 
the Bow Road, may be added. The 
beautiful ‘ Wrestlers,’ in the Embankment 
Gardens, and R. R. Goulden’s charming 
group of happy children, to the memory 
of Margaret MacDonald, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, are worth a notice. An especially 
fine bust, said to represent Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, and attributed 
to C. G. Cibber, is to be seen on a 
building in Devereux Court, Temple ; 
and in East Harding Street is a bust of 
William Spottiswoode, sometime Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society. Mr. Lucas 
gives an account of the Royal Mint, but 
there is no reference to the Crooked Billet, 
the inn of Henry VIII.’s time, close by. 
The dogs’ cemetery, in the Bayswater 
Road, is described at length, but the unique 
Chapel of the Ascension, not many hundred 
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yards away, with its wealth of paintings 
by the late Frederic Shields, has not 
& mention’ 

These numerous omissions, not to speak 
of others which might have been named, 
are referred to here, not in a spirit of 
captious criticism; but we fear it must 
be said that, even in conjunction with 
the previous volume to which this book 
is a@ companion and a supplement, Mr. 
Lucas’s work, readable and pleasant as 
it is, suffers by comparison with some 
previous books onthe same subject, such, 
for instance, as the late Augustus J. C. 
Hare’s ‘ Walks in London.’ It is to be 
hoped that in a fresh edition the author 
may see his way to fill some at least of the 
more obvious lacune. We are pleased 
to see that a part of Mr. MacDonald Gill’s 
very clever poster has been reproduced 
in the end-papers of the volume: it is a 
pity that the scale is necessarily so small. 


The volume ‘Travels in London,’ by 
the late Charles Morley, nephew of Vis- 
count Morley, and for many years pro- 
minently connected with the old Pall 
Mall, belongs to the secoad class of books 
alluded to at the beginning of this article : 
those in which the author deals with a few 
topics, but handles each at some length 
and with an approach to thoroughness. 
The essays in the volume in question are 
journalism, perhaps, but they are very good 
journalism; and the descriptions of ‘ West- 
minster Abbey Precincts,’ ‘The Tower 
and its Treasures,’ ‘A Relic of Roman 
London,’ ‘Charterhouse and the Poor 
Brothers,’ and the like, somehow convey 
far better ideas of the places, and embody 
much more information, than the sketchy 
kind of work on which we have previously 
commented. Mr. Morley’s descriptions 
fill in some of the more noticeable omis- 
sions which struck us in the other work. 
Especially good are the accounts given of 
the Jericho and Jerusalem Chambers at 
Westminster. The articles on ‘ Two City 
Companies’ and ‘The Soane Museum ’ 
are excellent examples of Mr. Morley’s 
work; but in reference to the latter we 
differ from him as to the gloom of that 
building. Some of the articles, we think, 
were written a considerable while ago; 
and many changes have since taken place, 
at the Tower, for instance. The rather 
forlorn-looking Soane tomb (p. 218), is 
in the disused burial-ground of St. Pancras 
and St. Giles, surrounding St. Pancras 
Old Church, where also, by the way, are the 
graves of Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, 
and John Walker, the compiler of the 
‘ Pronouncing Dictionary.’ The appendix 
contains, perhaps, the best piece of writing 
in the book : ‘ “* Moberly’s ”—and Rugby 
in the late ’Sixties,’ a sheaf of affectionate 
memories of Charles Morley’s old school. 
At the beginning of the volume is a me- 
moir of Morley, with recollections by Sir 
Edward T. Cook, Mr. J. A. Spender, and 
Mr. J. P. Collins. The book suffers from 
the want of anindex. We notice a couple 
of slips: on p. 249 the name of the well- 
known comedian is incorrectly given as 
George “Groves,” and on p. 283 “younger’’ 
should evidently be yonder. 
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A FOREIGN VIEW OF PROTECTION; 


At a conference at Berne in 1911 the 
Division of History and Economics of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace drew up an elaborate programme of 
research. Few subjects need research so 
much as international economic relations 
and the economic aspects of war. The 
influence of the economic motive in causing 
wars is constantly asserted or assumed ; 
but the examples quoted are quoted always 
in the most general terms, and are usually 
cases in which good political reasons co- 
existed with the alleged economic reasons. 
Few measures can help the public more 
to a sound judgment of foreign policy 
than investigations that will give us 
definitions in the place of vague generalities, 
facts in the place of cynical suggestions, 
history in the place of mere suspicions. 

Dr. Grunzel’s ‘Economic Protectionism,’* 
the subject of this review, is one of the 
first results of this scheme of work, but 
is hardly typical of the scheme. Its 
subject is one that current controversy has 
compelled every student of politics to 
examine. There is consequently little in 
it that is new. Its purpose is rather to 
survey the problem of Protectionist policy 
as a whole, and summarize the results of 
past research. The Committee wisely 
committed this task to a scholar who 
believed in Protection. The result is a 
most useful volume, although it throws 
little light on the problem of the causation 
of war. 

Economic Protectionism Dr. Grunzel 
defines as ‘‘ the sum total of the measures 
adopted by the national-economy unit for 
the purpose of advancing its interests in 
the field of world-economy.”” The book 
is divided into three parts, the first ex- 
plaining the origin of protective policies 
in the conflicting interests of ‘“ national- 
economy units ”’ ; the second, the methods, 
positive and negative, by which protection 
is applied to commodities, capital, and 
labour respectively ; the third, the effects 
of the different kinds of protection. The 
treatment of so many subjects cannot be 
exhaustive, but it is always informing and 
suggestive; and the attempt was well 
worth making to bring together and relate 
to one another import duties, discrimi- 
nating railway rates, public bounties and 
the private bounties of Kartells, the use 
of sanitary measures as a means of 
protection, and the attempt by diplomatic 
negotiation to secure preferential markets. 
Dr. Grunzel takes up a position inter- 
mediate between that of the Free Trader, 
who aims at a complete unification of the 
world for economic purposes, and the 
extreme Protectionist, who opposes the 
tendency towards economic interdepend- 
ence. He assumes that the subordinate 
economic unity of the State will continue 
to exist side by side with the greater unity 
of the world. The early Free Traders 
advocated the removal of protection, in 
order that each country might specialize 





*Economic Protectionism. By Josef Grunzel. 
Edited by Eugen von Philippovich. (Ox- 
ford, Milford, 8s. 6d. net.) 
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in accordance with its natural resources ; 
Dr. Grunzel argues that the development 
of industry is based not only on natural 
resources, but to an ever-increasing extent 
on artificial conditions. Protection is a 
necessary condition, first, to shelter an 
industry from the competition of estab- 
lished foreign industries, and, later, to 
facilitate, by securing the home market, 
the large and steady output on which 
economical production depends. The 
result of protection is industrialization. 
Instead of an international division of 
labour between industrial and agricultural 
countries, a new division is established, 
all thickly populated countries becoming 
industrial countries and exchanging in- 
dustrial products. The great bulk of 
international exchange, which is illustrated 
by some striking statistics, is not between 
industrial and agricultural countries, but 
between the different industrial countries ; 
and the extension of industry has resulted 
in a wider distribution of each country’s 
commerce among other countries, with a 
consequent lessening of risk. Protection 
therefore increases the interdependence of 
countries in the long run. 

Two quotations may be given which 
sum up the argument and point toa 
practical conclusion :— 

** Protective duties and their substitutes 
are a means of industrialization, as they 
assure and stabilize the domestic market 
in the interest of industries actual and po- 
tential, and so provide the necessary con- 
ditions for their development. It is only 
when they are held to be always and every- 
where necessary that the value of protective 
duties is overestimated. They can only 
secure the market, not create it; and, in 
addition, they cannot conjure forth the two 
productive factors, labour and capital. They 
can, moreover, after having done good 
service in one period, become positively in- 
jurious in case at a later time the home 
market becomes too narrow for the industry 
in question” (p. 341). 

** When people once think themselves into 
the realization that there is possible a whole 
series of intermediate stages between a mere 
commercial agreement and a complete 
customs union, and that a line of sharp dis- 
tinction can be drawn between the common 
and the dissimilar interests of two countries, 
then the prospect should be more hopeful 
for such a less intimate union as might be 
designated by the term customs league, 
customs agreement, customs alliance, or the 
like ” (p. 31). 

We have space for only two criticisms. 
The first is that there is little justification 
for the assumption that countries are 
economic unities, implied generally and 
expressed in such sentences as this :— 

“The national economy embraces the 
economic activity of the politically organized 
state, within which under present-day con- 
ditions the private-economy units occupy a 
position similar to that of the cells in a 
plant or animal body.” 


States do not correspond with nation- 
alities, and neither states nor nationalities 
correspond with the geographical regions 
into which considerations of economic 
convenience would divide the world; 
while firms, the “cells’’ of the economic 
body, are often international. Existing 
political frontiers are the outcome of a 
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series of historical accidents, and can 
make only the most unsatisfactory of 
foundations for economic policy. 

The second criticism has regard to the 
attempt to refute the theoretical argument 
for Free Trade, as stated in this country 
in Dr. Marshall’s ‘ Memorandum on Fiscal 
Policy ’ :— 

“The basic error of this view [according 

to Dr. Grunzel], aside from the fact that 
neither the costs of production nor the costs 
of acquisition determine value, lies in treat- 
ing the production and consumption of a 
country as fixed quantities which may be 
influenced by foreign commerce in their 
proportional combination, but not in their 
total amount.” 
This is just what this theory does not assert; 
the chief point of it is that foreign com- 
merce does influence the total amount of 
production and consumption ; Free Trade 
is defended solely on the ground that it 
automatically induces the most productive 
application of capital and labour, which 
at any moment are limited. Nor does the 
theory, that the cost of our imports is the 
expense we are put to in producing the 
exports we send in exchange for them, 
assume that value depends on cost of 
production ; it is not a theory of value at 
all, but a theory of social costs. Dr. 
Grunzel also seems to fear that an un- 
desirable, because uneconomical, speciali- 
zation must result from Free Trade. The 
diversity of production in Free Trade 
countries lends no support to this fear. 
Dr. Grunzel seems to assume that the 
relative advantages a country possesses 
for different kinds of production are 
constant for different amounts of product ; 
as a matter of fact they are not, and 
Italy in his example (p. 131) would not 
under Free Trade develop her wheat 
production to the point of sacrificing other 
kinds of production, simply because a. 
point would come at which the cost of 
producing more wheat would be greater 
than the cost of producing iron or wine. 

Diversified industries are, of course, am 
element of some importance in every 
country’s national life. Their chief im- 
portance, however, is in the life of the 
locality rather than the country, and the 
localization of industry is just as marked 
a feature of the economy of protected 
Germany or the United States as it is of 
Free Trade England. Coal-fields and tex- 
tile districts nearly always suffer from a 
lack of diversity, which the existence of 
other industries in the same State, but 
hundreds of miles away, does nothing to 
mitigate. 

There is a slip on p. 294, where the 
political change in England which led to 
the repatriation of the Chinese labour in 
the Transvaal is dated 1911. The trans- 
lation is good; but Dr. Grunzel does 
not write with the lucidity of a Bagehot 
or the racy charm of Mr. Withers. 

May we suggest to the Carnegie Endow- 
ment, without intending any reflection on 
Sir George Paish and Mr. Hirst, that there 
are other English economists whom they 
might consult ? Another book on Pro- 


tection, by Dr. Cannan, for example, 
would be just as valuable as, and a good 
deal more entertaining than, Dr. Grunzel’s. 
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FRONTIERS AND FOREIGN POLICY. 


Every reader will enjoy Sir Thomas 
Holdich’s book, whether he agrees or not 
with some of the views put forward in it. 
A man of action who can do a life’s work, 
and then give us the meaning and romance 
of it with his pen, has an irresistible claim 
on our gratitude, and we thank Sir Thomas 
Holdich for the beauties of far-off places 
that he conjures up before our minds— 
the Kirghiz nomad on the Pamirs striking 
his felt tent at the first menace of the 
snow-clouds, and making for the lower 
tablelands ; the scarlet and gold of the 
Patagonian beech melting into the misty 
purple of the shadowed lake; the God- 
given boundary set by the white outline 
of the distant snowy Himalayan range to 
the vast, impressive, stupendous frontier 
of Northern India :— 

“It is for the demarcator of frontiers to 
penetrate into the wildest recesses of 
mountain systems, to seek out from the 
depths of the forest the traces of primeval 
occupation, to explore the sun-baked desert 
wilderness, scraping casual acquaintance 
with wild-eyed and inquisitive nomads, and 
withal to keep the peace between hostile 
factions, and persuade them that all is 
working well for the best of all possible 
worlds.” 

Sir Thomas gives us all these elements 
in a frontier-maker’s work and_ the 
peculiar joy there is in each of them— 
the art of intercourse with the boundary 
commissioners from the opposite side, who 
are at once your political rivals and your 
human companions in desolate places ; 
the art of preventing your respective 
escorts from coming to blows, British 
Baluchi with Persian Baluchi, Cossack 
with Sikh. Chap. xii., on ‘The De- 
marcation of Boundaries,’ is the most 
fascinating, perhaps, in the book, but 
historians and geographers will turn 
to the critical descriptions of the Russo- 
Afghan (pp. 114-27) and Russo-Persian 
(pp. 259-71) frontiers. Sir Thomas Hol- 
dich has known these frontiers from their 
first formation in the seventies of last 
century, and is probably better qualified 
to write of them than any other man 
alive. The descriptions in his book will 
be of permanent importance, but the book 
ranges far from the Pamirs and Andes 
over broad fields of political theory and 
the European War, and here it will not go 
unchallenged. 

Sir Thomas Holdich naturally ap- 
proaches the whole problem of frontiers 
from the frontiers he knows—lines laid 
down by the theodolite over the vacant 

aces of the earth, untenable by man, 
like the Pamirs and Himalayas, or, at any 
tate, still untenanted, like the Pampas 
and the Patagonian plains. The problem 
here is essentially physiographical. A 
no-man’s-land has to be divided along its 
natural lines of cleavage, and the more 
Political Frontiers and Boundary Making. 

By Sir Thomas Holdich. (Macmillan & 

Co., 10s. net.) 

The German Road to the East. By Evans 

Lewin. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d. net.) 
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scientifically this is done the better for 
both “ High Contracting Parties” it will 
be. It is the creed of the modern school 
of expert demarcators, and it is in protest 
against the procedure of the diplomatists, 
who like to draw straight lines a thousand 
miles long across inaccurate maps at a 
hazard, and have gone on doing so from 
the days when the Pope partitioned the 
oceans between Portugal and Spain down 
to the partition of Africa only a few years 
ago. “Nature abhors a straight line” 
is the expert’s watchword against the 
diplomatic amateur (pp. 169-70), but it is 
important to add that man often abhors a 
“‘ natural ” one, and this the author does 
not sufficiently take into account. The 
straight line that offends him most is that 
which demarcates Canada and the United 
States from the head of the Great Lakes to 
the coast of the Pacific. He devotes a 
special section (pp. 200-7) to laying bare 
its absurdities, and yet it is one of the 
most satisfactory frontiers in the world, 
not through the good work of those who 
laid it down nearly a century and a half 
ago (for Sir Thomas proves sufficiently that 
their work was bad), but through the 
mutual goodwill of those who live on 
either side of it to-day. The success of 
this frontier is a living criticism on the 
author’s thesis (p. x) that 

“< the first and greatest object of a national 
frontier is to ensure peace and goodwill 
between contiguous peoples by putting a 
definite edge to the national political horizon 
so as to limit unauthorized expansion and 
trespass.” 

A definite edge to a national political 
horizon can only be set by the actual limits 
of the national group. Unauthorized 
expansion and trespass can only be 
prevented by good relations between 
neighbouring nations and a high standard 
of international morality. A frontier 
between nations which ignores the national 
boundary in favour of some natural 
physiographical line is certain to stimulate 
the desire for expansion and trespass 
which it is intended to curb. For the 
aggrieved nation, the nation with a terra 
irredenta beyond the “ natural ”’ mountain 
barrier or the “ natural” river line where 
the scientific frontier has been fixed, will 
never admit that such trespass and ex- 
pansion are “unauthorized.” Sir Thomas 
Holdich prophesies an unscientific redis- 
tribution of frontiers in Europe as a result 
of the War. Rumania will desert her 
Carpathian-line for a weak frontier in 
Hungary in order to include the trans- 
Carpathian Rumanians in the national 
state. Greece, for a similar national 
object, will be willing to exchange her 
sea-frontier on the east for an indefensible 
continental line in Asia Minor (pp. 146-7). 
Sir Thomas deprecates this tendency, 
and does not fully realize that it is the 
most important factor in the demarcation 
problem of Europe, because he cannot 
place the problem before his mind in a 
European perspective. 

He acknowledges, indeed, that 
“‘ real patriotism is by far the most important 
motive which demands consideration when 
judging of the right of a people to claim 
their land....It does not really matter 
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greatly on what the will of the people may 
be based, but there is nothing to be gained 
im any country by annexing bands of 
malcontents.” 

This is surely the fundamental truth about 
the demarcation of self-conscious national 
groups, but Sir Thomas obscures his own 
recognition of it by his preconceived idea 
of the kind of people these disputable 
. bands of malcontents” are likely to 

e :— 

““It so often happens [he continues] that 
the strong heart of a community or nation 
pulses but feebly at its extremities....The 
outlying edges bordering a disputed area are 
often occupied by those whose business in 
life it is to keep well out of reach of the law— 
squatters and rough uncultured settlers to 
whom patriotism is an abstract virtue.” 


He goes on to distinguish the “ self- 
interest ’’ of such frontiersmen from the 
“political considerations” which are 
always at the basis of a boundary-demar- 
cation. He is presumably thinking of the 
“* political considerations ” of two “ High 
Contracting Parties,” who propose to 
settle the problem between them over the 
unruly frontiersmen’s heads, and he 
naturally concedes far less voice in the 
settlement to the latter than to the two 
principals at the back. As a result, he 
weakens down his appreciation of “ pa- 
triotism ” or national will as the decisive 
factor in a boundary-demarcation to the 
rather negative admission that 


““there can be no such thing as a sound 
political boundary which is independent of 
the wishes of the people to be divided, 
unless indeed there is no such will.” 


Now this picture of debatable territories 
and the relation of their inhabitants to 
the nations that claim them on either side 
may be true enough in South America and 
Central Asia, but it becomes fantastic if 
it is applied to contemporary Europe. 
The inhabitants of our debatable terri- 
tories are not “‘ squatters ” ; they are some 
of the most cultured, progressive, energetic 
communities on our continent. Take a 
map of Europe and glance along the 
frontier-lines ; you might almost suspect 
a sociological law which made the life of 
every country gravitate towards the 
boundaries—the coal-miners of Lille and 
the iron-workers of Briey on the extreme 
edge of France; the black country of 
South-Western Poland intersected by the 
triple boundary-junction of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia; the port of Trieste 
set like an apple of discord between 
Italians and Slavs ; Antwerp poised on the 
borders of Holland and Belgium. Surely, 
when communities like these are in debate, 
their own local will ought to be the one 
governing factor in determining to which 
of two or more possible national groups 
they shall belong. Sir Thomas Holdich 
may, of course, reply that their fate will, 
as a matter of fact, be settled, not by 
themselves, but by the “ political con- 
siderations” of the belligerent Powers. 
To a great extent this will certainly be so, 
and as far as it is so the settlement will 
be bad. It is all the more important that 
a writer of authority should not seem to 
over-emphasize the importance of these 
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“* political considerations ” or to disparage 
the claims of the will of the populations 
concerned. 

There are some problems, moreover, 
that the most skilful demarcation cannot 
solve. Sir Thomas admits (p. 3) that 
“as a rule, the more civilized ad- 
joining peoples may be, the more they 
intermix on the frontier,” and further that 
‘* cosmopolitanism in Europe only amounts 
to a ‘ mechanical ’ admixture of innumer- 
able race units and never to a ‘ chemical ’ 
fusion of particles.” But he does not 
draw the conclusion that the art of fusing 
together is as essential for international 
politics as the art of sifting out, and that 
where you cannot draw a line clear the 
solution may be to obliterate it altogether. 
On the contrary, he sees Europe divided in 
the future by long lines of trenches 
stretching across the Continent like 
Chinese Walls. Does he remember that 
this ‘‘ Chinese Wall” idea has also been 
put forward, word for word, by Friedrich 
Naumann in his famous ‘ Mittel-Europa,’ 
or that a “national education in pa- 
triotism,” which he demands on p. 22, is 
equally a German invention—one of the 
foundation-stones of contemporary Ger- 
man ‘Kultur’? There is the same 
German flavour about the praise of war 
on p. 15, and the characterization of the 
Crusades as “ altogether cosmopolitan and 
ephemeral.’’ The analysis of ‘ Patriotism 
and Self-Interest’ that follows probes 
down to reality, and is a welcome change. 
But always we are reminded that Sir 
Thomas Holdich does his thinking in an 
Anglo-Indian environment :— 

“** Never give them time to think’ is a 
useful motto in dealing with Orientals.” 

“Tf every civilian in India were removed 
to-morrow, the wheels of administration 
would run quite effectively in a few months. 
But if the military element in the European 
population were withdrawn....”’ 

‘ British Columbia appears to have ac- 

quired her voting power early, perhaps too 
early’ (a comment on the incident of the 
Komagata Maru). 
We will not discuss whether these judg- 
ments are all sound in themselves or 
consistent with one another. They are 
incidental opinions thrown out by the 
way, but all the more valuable on that 
account as indications of a certain at- 
mosphere by which this very human book 
is coloured. 

Mr. Evans Lewin’s book is of a less 
human spirit. It lacks the personal 
knowledge and individual feeling that 
give originality to Sir Thomas Holdich’s 
writing. Its strongest feature is its 
bibliography, and, indeed, the whole book 
smells somewhat of the lamp; yet the 
standpoint from which it is written 
fatally deprives it of authority and 
permanence. A history of German pene- 
tration in the Near East would be an 
intensely interesting sociological study ; 
but Mr. Lewin is not writing a history, he 
is making out a case. His subconscious 
theme is not really ‘The German Road,’ 
but “The Wickedness of the Germans in 
taking a Road’; his material is not facts, 
but the exploitation of them, and his 
invariable method is to put the worst 
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construction on the actions of the Central 
Powers and the most favourable on those 
of the Entente. He deals at length with 
“ Pan-Germanism ”’ as a sinister feature in 
the development of Austria-Hungary 
(p. 215); he passes over Naumann’s idea 
of a Central-European Economic Federa- 
tion, which is quite free from the nation- 
alistic monomania of Pan-Germanism, and 
has just as good a claim to stand for the 
policy of Germany. The only quotation 
from Naumann dates from 1896, and was 
written under the impression (and Nau- 
mann is an impressionable man) of the 
Kaiser’s Turkish pilgrimage. “Let us 
have no friendship with England” is a 
most misleading dictum to single out as 
the creed of a German who in this war is 
one of the chief advocates of the relatively 
moderate ‘‘ South-Eastern Orientation,” 
as against the Germans who wish to make 
Belgium a permanent place d’armes of the 
German Empire and fight England to the 
death for the mastery of the sea. 

The same one-sidedness vitiates the 
chapter on the Germans in Russia. One 
is startled to find “‘ the measures taken for 
the Russification of the German [i.e., 
Baltic] Provinces and Finland” by the 
Russian Government described as “an 
attempt to counteact the evil of German 
penetration.” Russification in the Baltic 
Provinces was surely directed, not against 
the German landowners and urban class, 
but against the Lettish and Esthonian 
peasantry. In 1906 the Russian Govern- 
ment sent the German landlords troops to 
suppress the revolt of the peasants against 
their vested interests. As for Finland, 
there is just as good authority for hinting 
(if one deals in these intangibles) that the 
policy of Russification was suggested by 
German diplomacy in order to lead Russia 
into difficulties and weaken her position in 
the Baltic. Mr. Lewin hints, again 
(p. 308), that the German element in 
Russia was largely active in the Revolution 
of 1905-6. Doubtless it was, for the 
agricultural and industrial German com- 
munities in the towns and districts Mr. 
Lewin cites were one of the most 
progressive elements in the Russian 
Empire, and the Revolution, had it 
succeeded, would have been a victory for 
progress. But it is fantastic to equate this 
with a fomentation of the Revolution by 
the German Government. German diplo- 
macy was doubtless glad to see Russia 
weakened by internal unrest, but it had 
no intention of seeing autocracy dis- 
comfited, and the diplomatic support 
which the Russian autocracy received, in 
this crisis, from the German Empire was 
partly responsible for the failure of the 
Revolutionaries, Germans and all. 

There is a great deal of excellent 
geographical analysis and solid historical 
information in Mr. Lewin’s book (things 
like the prophetic ideas of Moltke in his 
Ottoman period on Germany’s destined 
lines of expansion). That is why we 
regret the Tendenzidsitat which pervades 
Mr. Lewin’s argument, and inclines the 
emphasis from the factual side, where he 
is strong, to the controversial side, where 
he is fallible. 
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A DEFENCE OF CLASSICAL 
EDUCATION. 


In an interesting introductory chapter 
Mr. Livingstone develops the contention 
that the highest scientific eminence is 
possible to a nation in whose educa- 
tional system the Classics hold a pre- 
dominant place. Germany is his example. 
The majority of University graduates 
who entered the German Universities 
before 1901 were educated in the classical 
gymnasia in which both Latin and 
Greek were compulsory. From 1870 it 
became possible for students from the 
modern Realschulen to proceed to the 
Universities without compulsory Greek 
or Latin, but scientific men, he tells us, 
were sceptical as to the value of the new 
type of training. He quotes from an 
address given in 1880 by Prof. Hofmann, 
Professor of Chemistry at Berlin, to the 
effect that 

“the students from the classical schools are 
mentally better trained, and have acquired 
in a higher degree the ability to understand 
and to solve scientific problems.”’ 


He quotes also the professors of the 
Technical High School at Karlsruhe, who 
declared that the 


“systematic study of Latin as a school dis- 
cipline was of the highest value for engineers, 
botanists. ...chemists, and physicists.” 


This testimony from German scientists 
as to the value of a classical training, and 
the predominant place given to Latin and 
Greek in modern German Secondary 
education, are facts of special interest at 
the present time, and constitute, probably, 
a new point of view to many readers. 

It is a pity, however, that Mr. Living- 
stone has not further elaborated this 
prefatory study. We have at the present 
time manifestos by scientists and mani- 
festos by humanists, but there is little 
attempt to examine dispassionately the 
reasons for the weakness of the scientific 
spirit among us or to analyse the curricu- 
lum of our Secondary Schools in the light 
of this admitted national defect. Mr. 
Livingstone regards our indifference to 
knowledge, of which the lack of scientific 
method is but one indication, as due to 
the insufficient provision of education of 
all grades. In that he is probably correct, 
although it is clear that this indifference is 
not found in proportion to the lack of educa- 
tional opportunity. The adult working 
classes to-day, a large number of whom 
left school at 12 years old or under, are 
certainly more eager after knowledge than 
the mass of those who were educated in 
the public schools and read for Pass 
Degrees at Oxford and Cambridge. ‘ The 
Germans have used the fertilizer of educa- 
tion widely,”’ Mr. Livingstone says, “‘ and 
the resulting crops are better than those 
of nations that have used it less.” But, as 
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he proceeds to point out, there is a dis- 
tinctive quality in the nature of their 
education, especially at the University 
stage, when the preparation of an original 
thesis is an integral part of the Degree 
Course. ‘The German University is a 
great workshop of research,” and “ the 
students are turned out qualified and 
eager inquirers.” Further facts would 
have given the conclusions laid down in 
the introduction greater value, and, 
though we may grant with the author 
that a “nation (t.e., Germany) may be 
scientific though compulsory Classics are 
the staple of its Secondary education,” 
yet he has inevitably raised in our minds 
at the outset the question, How far are 
his claims for the predominantly humaniz- 
ing power of the Classics borne out by the 
recent history of Germany ? His chapter 
on ‘ Physical Science and the Humanities 
in Education’ does not contribute any 
answer to this question. 


His argument for the humanities is 
a priort and is based on their contents. 
He does not deal with the admitted 
difficulty of the transmission, through 
such a body of knowledge, of those 
ideas and methods of thought which are 
essential to the growth of a fine character. 
Education, as he elsewhere observes, is 
not an exact science, and it is extremely 
difficult to know “ the precise effect on a 
boy of any particular branch of study.” 
If this war has disclosed a lack of scientific 
method and scientific knowledge among 
us, it has also displayed our deficiencies 
in that knowledge of men and of human 
nature which, humanists claim, is culti- 
vated by a literary education. As Mr. 
Livingstone justly remarks: “ Our 
need of science may be great, but 
our need of political and moral wisdom 
is greater.” 


The rest of the book is an enthusiastic 
exposition of the case for the Classics as 
a means of education. His quotations, 
both from the Latin and from the Greek, 
are particularly well chosen, and the 
sovereign quality of Greek literature, its 
searching and creative intelligence, is 
illustrated and expounded with insight and 
discrimination. 


The teaching of the Classics to small 
boys, Mr. Livingstone thinks, cannot well 
be materially altered, but he is insistent 
on the absurdity of keeping boys of 16 
and onwards at the drudgery of the 
language when it is proved that they will 
never reach the study of the literature as 
literature. The serious difficulties, he 
says, begin in the “second stage of 
classical teaching, that of the VIth Form 
boy, and the third and last stage, the 
University.” The weakness here lies in 
the over-emphasis laid on the side of pure 
scholarship, which tends to make the 
studies of the undergraduate merely an 
extension of his school education. Mr. 
Livingstone would accelerate the move- 
ment already begun, notably in_ the 
Honours Classical School at Oxford, to 
bring; classical studies into closer touch 
with modern literature and politics, 
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The title of the book may, we fear, 
militate against its usefulness and have 
the tendency of warning off the general 
reader, who may regard it as the work of 
a specialist. The study of Greek and 
Latin has shared to the full in that 
quickening interest in the human side of 
life which is also revolutionizing Theo- 
logy, History, and Geography, and has 
created the sciences of Anthropology and 
Sociology. The great names of Greece 
and of Rome begin once more to exercise 
their unique attraction, and ‘ A Defence of 
Classical Education’ is admirably adapted, 
by its absence of technicalities, its in- 
fectious enthusiasm, and its clear and 
graceful style, to appeal to that growing 
public which is ready to know more of this 
new learning. 


* * * 


A GREAT AMERICAN. 


Mr. Extrav Roort’s ‘ Addresses on Govern 
ment and Citizenship,’ of which the first 
volume has just been published, will 
primarily be of interest to his own country- 
men, among whom he has long figured 
as a statesman of the old schcol, a Con- 
servative sans peur et sans reproche. But 
they deserve a wide circle of readers in this 
country also, for they are full of intercst 
both to the political thinker and to the 
student of American institutions and 
history. This volume reprints two 
courses of lectures delivered before Uni- 
versity audiences on the working of Ameri- 
can democracy, a number of speeches 
delivered on the occasion of the New York 
State Constitutional Conventions of 1894 
and 1915, and numerous speeches and 
addresses on Government and the law, 
some delivered in the Senate of the United 
States. 


Amid a rich harvest of interest, a 
few topics may be selected to show 
Mr. Root’s quality. First we may note 
his admirable address on that most 
thorny of all American constitutional 
topics (soon perhaps to be a British 
topic as well), ‘The Future of the States 
of the Union under our Dual System of 
Constitutional Government ’ (p. 363); Mr. 
Root’s attitude is that neither of a 
‘‘centralizer’’ nor of a ‘‘ decentralizer ’’ ; he 
neither complains of federal usurpations, 
nor supports the demand for more federal 
intervention ; but he goes to the heart of 
the matter by pointing out that the rela- 
tions between the various States, and 
between the States and the Federal 
Government, whatever the powers of 
each, should be social relations and not 
selfish or competitive or antagonistic 
relations ; that a federation is not a chaos 
of warring atoms, but a family :— 


““ Under the conditions which now exist, 
no State can live unto itself alone, and 





Addresses on Government and Citizenship. 
By Elihu Root. Collected and edited by 
Robert Bacon and James Brown Scott. 
(Harvard University Press, 8s. 6d.) 
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regulate its own affairs with sole reference 
to its own treasury, its own convenience, 
its own special interests. Every State is 
bound to frame its legislation and its ad- 
ministration with reference not only to its 
own special affairs, but with reference to 
the effect upon all its sister States, as every 
individual is bound to regulate his conduct 
with some reference to its effect upon his 
neighbours....The intervention of the Na- 
tional Government in many of the matters 
which it has recently undertaken would 
have been wholly unnecessary if the States 
themselves had been alive to their duty 
towards the general body of the country.” 


Both the precept and the rebuke are 
capable of a far wider application than 
was in the speaker’s mind at the time, as 
any one who has been associated with 
“ organizations,” on a large scale or a 
small, will bear witness. 


The best-argued addresses in the book 
are those in which Mr. Root is engaged in 
the congenial task of defending repre- 
sentative government against the assaults 
of the exponents of “direct democracy.” 
Among the younger States of the American 
Union, as among the more newly en- 
franchised sections of our own community, 
representative government has of recent 
years fallen into discredit. The Western 
American voter and the “ rank-and-file ”’ 
trade-unionist look to their voting power 
to bring them quick and certain results. 
When the results fail to come, they are 
apt to blame the representative whom 
they have selected to secure them; and 
if his term of office is still protracted, their 
impatience prompts them to try to get 
rid of him, and in the meanwhile to deprive 
him of the responsibilities of his position 
by promoting legislation direct, over his 
head. In America this tendency has been 
notoriously accentuated by the low moral 
of a certain class of successful “ poli- 
tician,” on which Mr. Root’s speech on the 
case of Senator Lorimer (p. 291) provides 
classic evidence. But Mr. Root is not 
prepared to accept short cuts to good 
government in order to relieve the voter 
from the responsibility of choosing worthy 
representatives. He regards the Initia- 
tive and the Referendum as dangerous 
narcotics, which leave the real root of the 
trouble untouched. But he reserves his 
gravest warnings and his most incisive 
criticisms for the proposal for the popular 
Recall of Judges. It offends against all 
his standards as a lawyer, as a statesman, 
and as a student of human nature :— 

“Upon the independence and the au- 
thority of those judges [he cries, p. 408] 
depends the perpetuity of this system of 
restraint upon ourselves which is essential 
to the prevalence of justice and the con- 
tinuance of our free institutions. Now if 
you undertake to say to a judge that if 
he decides against the popular will....he 
shall be recalled, you make a coward of him. 
It is not in human nature that judges shall 
hold the scales evenly when they know that 
by making an unpopular decision they them- 
selves will be the sacrifices. It will introduce 
the rule of cowardice in place of the rule of 
courage....All the votes in America can- 
not make injustice justice.” 


This passage is from a speech to the 
New York Constitutional Convention. 











The subject is more fully dealt with in a 
speech in the Senate on the provision for 
the Recall of Judges in the new constitu- 
tion for Arizona. The history of that 
provision is interesting. The original bill 
was vetoed by President Taft because of 
its inclusion. A new bill was introduced, 
from which it was left out, and the new 
bill passed. Arizona thereupon became a 
State, and at once exercised its new 
powers by passing a constitutional amend- 
ment providing for the Recall of Judges. 


Mr. Root’s own fellow-citizens would 
perhaps find much to criticize in the mass 
of detailed material contained in the 
book, for his type of Conservatism is no 
longer fashionable. But an Englishman 
cannot help dwelling gratefully on his 
fondness for the English tradition and his 
constant pleading for the English as against 
the Continental view of political institu- 
tions. Sometimes, however, one cannot 
help feeling that he carries the opposition 
too far and falls into an anti-social in- 
dividualism, as when he speaks (p. 505) 
of the essence of Anglo-Saxon freedom as 
“the protection of the individual against 
the tyranny of government,’’ and describes 
(p. 514) ‘‘ the fundamental question which 
is being fought out upon the battle-fields 
of Europe”’ as the issue between “the rights 
of the State ”’ and “ the inalienable right 
of the individual.” A wiser and more 
truly democratic view of the relation 
between the State and the individual is 
set forth in a lecture on ‘ The Citizen’s 
Part in Government,’ with which the 
volume opens, and this notice may appro- 
priately close :— 


“A large part of mankind still regards 
government as something quite apart from 
the main business of life—something which 
is undoubtedly necessary to enable them 
to attend to their business, but only in- 
cidental or accessory to it. They plow and 
sow and harvest; they manufacture and 
buy and sell; they practise the professions 
and the arts ; they write and preach ; they 
work and they play, under a subconscious 
impression that government is something 
outside all this real business—a function to 
be performed by some one else with whom 
they have little or no concern, as the janitor 
of an apartment house, whom somebody or 
other has hired to keep out thieves and keep 
the furnace running. In reality, govern- 
ment is an essential part in every act of all 
this wide range of human activity....The 
only way in which the individual can 
compel the continuance of conditions under 
which he and his family can go on living is 
by combination with others equally depen- 
dent with himself, and by organization for 
whatever control over those conditions is 
necessary. That combination and organi- 
zation is government....Men must either 
govern or be governed ; they must take 
part in the control of their own lives, or 
they must lead subject lives, helplessly 
dependent in the little things and the great 
ae of life upon the will and power of 
others.” 


More sermons could be preached on this 
text than Mr. Root dreams of. But it 
is a good text. 
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LIGHT ON INDIA. 


In the modern history of the East no other 
event is of such profound significance as 
Macaulay’s famous decision to have the 
youth of India educated in Western 
rather than in Eastern culture. Even 
God, as Aristotle says, cannot reverse the 
past, and the infiltration of Occidental 
modes of thought and feeling into the 
ancient body of Indian society has reached 
a point at which, even if it were now 
thought to be dangerous and undesirable, 
it would no longer be possible to arrest it. 
The English language, spoken in the 
universities and the colleges, at the bar 
and in the counting-house, has become the 
lingua franca alike of nationalist politics 
and administrative life. Hot Congressmen 
preach the study of English history and 
English literature as a necessary discipline 
in liberal thought. Burke and Shelley are 
Indian classics, Gladstone, Cavour, and 
Mazzini nationalist heroes ; and it is part 
of the paradox of the situation that a 
Western government which has stolen 
the methods of the East is confronted by 
an Eastern opposition which lives on the 
philosophy of the West. 

The educational problem in India does 
not become easier with the lapse of time. 
It becomes more difficult. The colleges 
and schools educate young men in the use 
of the mind, and the use of the mind is 
apt to embarrass the official. To the 
Indian nationalist the very presence of an 
English teacher in an Indian school or 
college is an offence. He is regarded as a 
spy, posted by an alien government to 
supervise and direct the political opinions 
of his pupils. And now that, in deference 
to political agitation, the Englishman has 
been taken out of the schools, there is a 
demand that he should be eliminated from 
the colleges also. 

The intelligent and cultured bureaucracy 
which governs our great Indian depen- 
dency is fully alive to the difficulties and 
drawbacks of the situation. Whatever 
may be its secret misgivings, it plays the 
game. Education spreads slowly, perhaps, 
but steadily, and mainly in response to 
pressure from above. It is perhaps un- 
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necessary for Mr. Sharp, in his report on 
‘ Indian Education in 1914-15,’ to apologize 
for “the top-heavy character ”’ of the Indian 
educational system, for reform must spring 
from the universities and colleges, and the 
country is not yet ripe for a universal 
scheme of primary education from lack of 
a sufficient supply of trained teachers. Once 
organize the universities and colleges on a 
satisfactory basis, and all the rest will 
follow. Mr. Sharp is sufficiently conscious 
of the main lines of reform : a prolongation 
of the school age, a raising of the matricu- 
lation standard, a further development of 
university hostels, and a greater provision 
for the teaching of scientific and technical 
subjects. 


Meanwhile the war has naturally affected 
Indian education in more ways than one. 
The Indian educational service has been 
depleted by the withdrawal to the front of 
many of its finest spirits. The German 
and Austrian educational missions have 
been suppressed. Schemes for further 
development have been suspended for 
lack of funds. Nevertheless some progress 
is registered, and as two indications of the 
new tendency in Indian education we 
may point to the establishment of an 
annual State scholarship for medical 
women, and of an architectural section to 
the School of Art at Bombay. 


A greater indication of real promise than 
any of the changes noticed in Mr. Sharp’s 
official report is the appearance of such a 
book as Mr. Jack’s ‘ Economic Life of a 
Bengal District.’ Mr. Jack is, of course, 
an Englishman. He is, moreover, a 
member of the Indian Civil Service, but 
his most valuable and delightful survey 
of the district or county of Faridpur, in 
the Ganges delta, has been compiled with 
the assistance of investigations carried 
out for the most part by “young and 
eager graduates’ of the Indian univer- 
sities. Now the task which these young 
Indian graduates have been encouraged to 
take in hand under the careful direction of 
Mr. Jack is just the kind of work which 
one is glad to see undertaken by Indian 
students :— 

“Each of these young graduates spent 
several months at one spot in the course of 
duties which engaged him in inquiries into 
the holdings of all the cultivators, into the 
capability of the soil, and into the relation 
of tenants, both legal and customary, with 
their landlords. He obtained a vast amount 
of information concerning all the families 
of the village, and frequently saw all the 
villagers and made many visits to their 
homesteads ; he could collect the villagers 
together, and without offending them dis- 
cuss with each the amount of his income and 
the way in which he spent it.” 


Clearly such an investigation would be 
calculated not only to train methodical 
habits of exact observation, but also to 
foster a real interest in the social and 
economic life of the student’s own neigh- 
bourhood. And in Mr. Jack’s capable 
hands the statistics obtained through 
the collaboration of the young Indian 
graduates yield remarkable results. They 
show that the Bengal peasantry are taxed 
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at the rate of one shilling in the pound, 
that Bengal is incontestably the most 
lightly taxed of civilized countries in the 
world, and that it is probable that there is 
no other in which the burden of taxation 
is not twice or three times as great as it 
is in Bengal. The real weakness of the 
Indian system does not consist in the 
Central Government, which imposes a 
very light burden on the population, both 
absolutely and relatively to the type of 
service which it renders, but in the local 
administration. Here India is backward, 
and for the reason that an alien govern- 
ment ‘‘ cannot force material benefits upon 
a people which has not learnt to desire 
them unless they can be introduced without 
any heavy increase in taxation.” The 
practical recommendation with which Mr. 
Jack’s monograph concludes is that an 
ample economic margin in fact exists from 
which a greater revenue may be raised for 
local administration in Bengal. 


It is also encouraging to notice that the 
attention of Indian students is being 
increasingly directed to the study of 
Indian history. Valuable work has been 
done on the reign of Aurungzebe by Prof. 
Sarkar, and some useful contributions 
have come from the pen of Prof. das 
Gupta, who received part of his education 
at Oxford. Mr. P. Banerjea, who has 
obtained a Doctorate in Economic Science 
in the University of London, has just 
published a treatise on ‘ Public Adminis- 
tration in Ancient India,’ which reaches a 
creditable standard of scholarship, and 
compresses within a moderate compass 
all the most important facts which relate 
to the administrative system of India in 
the millennium from 500 B.c. to 500 a.p. 
The most interesting, as well as the most 
trustworthy, authority cited by Mr. Baner- 
jea is the Arthrasastra, a work probably 
compiled by Kautilya, the Prime Minister 
of Chandragupta, the great Hindu 
monarch who, in the age of Aristotle 
and Alexander, created a pan- Indian 
Empire. Kautilya has been compared to 
Machiavelli, but in Mr. Banerjea’s opinion 
far surpasses the Florentine publicist 
“in intellectual acumen and in compre- 
hensiveness of outlook.” As to this we 
can express no opinion, since as yet only 
fragments of the Arthrasastra have been 
rendered into English, but the maxims of 
the Hindu sage may still be quoted with 
profit. Here is a characteristic specimen : 


“The arrow shot by an archer may or 
may not kill one person; but the skilful 
diplomacy of a wise man kills even those 
who are not yet born.” 


_ It is a general belief in India that the 
intellectual standard of the Moslem com- 
munity falls below that reached by the 
Hindus. The young Moslem is handi- 
capped in the scholastic race by the 
claims of the Koran, and since he is 
reputed to be less gifted in the art of 
passing examinations, though _ better 
equipped with practical qualities, than his 

indu rival, some adjustment is required 
to secure for the adherents of the Moslem 
religion their due proportion of the 
administrative posts. Of late years, how- 
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ever, there has been a remarkable quicken- 
ing of the Moslem intelligence in India. 
The Moslems are awake. They pass 
examinations. They agitate for reforms. 
They begin to cultivate the commemorative 
instinct, and to take pride in the achieve- 
ments of the great Moslem emperors whose 
glories are perpetuated in the gleaming 
marbles of Delhi and Agra, and in the 
exquisite coralline limestone of Mandu. 
The handsome volume in which Mr. 
Narendra Nath Law portrays the efforts 
of the Moslem rulers in India, though 
somewhat thin in substance and not 
altogether impeccable in scholarship, is 
an instance of the kind of interest which is 
now being aroused in Moslem antiquities. 
Mr. Law is not so good a scholar as Prof. 
Sarkar, but his book is welcome as a 
laudable effort to present as a whole such 
evidence as may serve to modify the very 
general opinion that the Moslem con- 
querors of India were indifferent to 
learning. 

Pleasant as it is to recognize the achieve- 
ments of Indian scholarship in the field of 
Oriental history, it must still be remem- 
bered that the major part of the work of 
exploring the antiquities of India is done by 
Europeans. The “Sacred Books of the East” 
were planned and executed in Europe, and 
but for the care of a European Govern- 
ment how many records would have 
perished of neglect! The Oxford Uni- 
versity Press has just issued two volumes 
of a catalogue of the manuscripts in 
European languages belonging to the 
library of the India Office, which may 
serve to remind us of one of the difficulties 
which confront the Indian student of 
Anglo-Indian history. Many of the most 
important records are in London. It so 
happens, however, that of the two volumes 
under consideration, the catalogue of the 
Mackenzie collection principally deals 
with Java during the British occupation, 
while the catalogue of the Orme collection 
is chiefly valuable for the light which it 
throws upon the character and career of 
the historian Orme, and of his friend and 
contemporary Robert Clive. In other 
words, the new material rendered ac- 
cessible by these two valuable volumes 
would be likely to interest the English 
rather than the Indian student. But the 
wealth of the India Office collections 
cannot be enjoyed by serious students in 
India, and we trust that from time to time 
competent scholars may be dispatched 
from the Indian universities to explore 
sources of information in London which 
may otherwise remain unemployed. 


* * * 


THE LATE E. A. ABBEY, R.A. 
January 6, 1917. 


Havine been invited by Mrs. Abbey to 
write a memoir of the late E. A. Abbey, 
R.A., may I ask such of your readers as 
have letters from that artist, and are willing 
to lend them for possible publication, to 
send them to me at Chelsea Lodge, 42 Tite 
Street, S.W., where they will be carefully 
handled, copied, and quickly returned ? 

E. V. Lucas. 
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FARMING ON BUSINESS LINES. 


A sHoRT time ago Government Depart- 
ments were seeking for data which would 
enable them to gain a general idea of the 
costs of producing milk, and, when in- 
formation was not forthcoming, were 
employing quaint methods of arriving at 
costs, such as estimating the rations 
required by a cow in milk, their costs, and 
the yield of the average cow. Some real 
information was available, but most of it 
was gained by indirect methods. Much 
of it was obtained for the purpose of 
advising farmers on the more economical 
management of herds; and some of the 
farmers, when they recognized that the 
information might be used for some public 
purpose, wished they had abstained from 
supplying it, and kept the public, or public 
administrators, in ignorance. Similarly 
in the case of wool there was much un- 
necessary commotion in the process of 
fixing the price, but eventually the 
farmers had little influence on the transac- 
tion. The authorities offered to purchase 
wool on the basis of valuation of 30 per 
cent advance on the prices prevailing in 
the summer of 1914, while farmers made 
all kinds of demands, including that for 
“full market value”? and a _ percentage 
addition to prices ruling in 1915. 
Eventually the basis of valuation was 
fixed at 35 per cent advance on 1914 
prices. With a base price of one shilling 
the difference between 30 and 35 per cent 
is a little over a halfpenny per pound. 
The official journal of the Farmers’ Union 
stated that 


‘this is considered by every wool-grower to 
be inadequate, but apparently the War 
Office has made up its mind to this effect, 
and we fear there is little chance of getting 
any further concession.” 


If, however, one or two farmers in every 
county in England and Wales could have 
shown from their books that a further 
concession was reasonable or necessary, the 
War Office would probably have made up 
its mind to a different effect. 


Armed with the full facts as to the state 
of their business, ina form which could be 
presented to administrators or the public 
and verified by them, British wool-growers 
would not need to use scornful statements 
about “lawyers and soldiers conducting 
a Socialistic experiment,” nor need the 
British Dairymen’s Association have pub- 
lished a sentimental ‘ Appeal to British 
Justice and Fair Play ’ in defence of their 
real interests. 


Some countries are beginning to manage 
these things in a different way, and it is 
time the British public asked for verifiable 
facts instead of loose assertions and vague 
insinuations in the discussion of matters 
of social interest in the agricultural in- 
dustry. In the United States of America 
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the drifting of population from the farms 
and the rise in prices of food have caused 
much social consideration of agricultural 
problems. The first result was political 
agitation, and this caused a demand for 
accurate information, which many persons 
and organizations have been eager to 
obtain for the public; so that it is now 
possible to supply such data as the 
following on the distribution of the prices 
of various commodities* :— 


THE MARKETING OF BUTTER 
(Cream delivered at Creamery.) 


Cents. 
Farmer receives for 3 lb. of butter 
fat .. ae wi pe acs 
Manufacturing 2.5 


Freight and cartage to New York 


City oa pe i. 
Receiver’s (or wholesale dealer’s) 

margin ‘ ea si -- 0.5 
Jobber’s margin... we -. 15 
Retailer's margin .. es -- 5.0 
Consumer’s price (per Ib.) .. -. 36.0 

THE MARKETING OF CHEESE. 
Price of milk to farmer 13.00 
Chesemaker’s cost .. oi -. 1.75 
Dealer ies acl aa -- 0.75 
Transportation as ‘a s< SSS 
Wholesaler’s and broker’s margin 2.00 
Storage and loss on shrinkage .. 0.75 
Retailer wa aa he -. 5.25 
Consumer’s price (per Ib.) .. 24.75 
Costs IN THE SUPPLY OF MILK. 

Farmer me ee es os 85 
Bottling ‘i ic wn o. 3S 
Shrinkage, plus breakage .. -- 0.5 
Delivery ee ar oe -- 2.0 
Bad debts and profits of retailer .. 0.5 
Consumer’s price es oo ES 


These figures are not estimates; they 
are obtained by following numbers of 
parcels through all the processes of 
manufacture and distribution. Similar 
figures could be quoted for nearly all 
products, and for some products much 
more elaborate figures are available. The 
volumes before us do not deal with costs, 
but they give a description and an 
analysis of the processes of market- 
ing. Dr. Huebner describes, in as much 
detail as is possible within the limits of 
one volume, the processes of marketing 
grain, live stock, fruit, tobacco, and cotton. 
He also deals with the insurance and 
finance of goods in the process of transport 
and marketing, the collection and dis- 
semination of information on supply and 
demand, and the forces which fix prices 
of these farm products. Dr. Wiest con- 
fines his attention to the butter industry, 
dealing with both manufacture and market- 
ing. The first book is designed for the 
use of students in training for the in- 
vestigation of problems, business organi- 
zation, or public administration. The 
function of each person engaged in the 
distribution of products is shown in detail, 
and examples of contracts and various 





* Supplied by the Department of Agricultural 
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farms used in the commercial side of 
agricultural business are given. In 
England there is no single book of a 
similar character. The student of the 
dairy industry who desired to obtain some 
idea of the processes by which products pass 
from the farm to the London consumer 
would simply have to follow them through 
for himself ; and probably he would be 
baffled at every step by ignorance of the 
forms of contracts that are made. Were 
he in America, Dr. Wiest’s book (which is 
the result of a special study designed for 
the training of investigators or adminis- 
trators) would provide the general in- 
formation, together with the forms on 
which contracts are made, which would 
enable him to follow each process in detail. 
Some guidance would be offered on the 
effects of different systems of marketing 
and of attempts made to modify them. 
The interested person would be enabled 
to judge for himself the necessity for each 
process and functionary, and the fairness 
of the rate of remuneration. If similar 
knowledge were available in Great Britain 
we should not suffer from vague fears of 
‘* milk monopolies ” and so on, but should 
be able to judge the effects of changes in 
organization in the trade by comparison 
with our knowledge of the previous 
organization ; and we could tell whether 
the recent combination in the milk trade 
was made to protect the retailer and 
economize in the system of distribution, 
or was due to a desire for exorbitant 
profits. Some people may know now, but 
there are no means by which the public, 
or even the ordinary student of economics, 
can obtain trustworthy information. For 
instance, it is not generally known that 
some distributors of garden produce are 
enjoying a considerable amount of un- 
earned increment at the present moment. 
But when there is a recognized rate of 
commission on the sale of produce and the 
price rises the commission agent has a 
free gift which is by no means negligible. 
Five per cent on a bushel of apples at 
five shillings is threepence, but at ten 
shillings it amounts to sixpence. And 
either the producer or the consumer must 
pay. Just now it is the consumer. 
However, perhaps we have been too 
prone to regard the farmer as the person 
who does the work and the merchant as 
the man who enjoys the profit ever since 
Langland dreamed his dream on Malvern 
Hills :— 
Some were for ploughing and played full seldom, 
Set their seed and sowed and sweated hard, 


their seed, 


To win what wastrels with gluttony destroy. 


Some chose merchandise : they throve the best. 


A clear statement of the facts would 
enable us to form a sound judgment. 

The American farmer and the American 
consumer did not attain to the state of 
knowledge in a day. Like many other 
people, they thought violent conflicts or 
political changes involving new legislation 
could effect much. But in the end new 
adjustments in production and distribution 
of commodities require knowledge of 
details of technical and commercial or- 
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ganization. The Granger Movement of 
the seventies fought the railways, but, 
although they obtained many concessions, 
they found that future improvement of 
farm conditions depended upon construc- 
tive action in the methods of producing 
and distributing commodities. But as a 
well-known authority stated :— 


‘‘ when the American farmer is roused he 
keeps everybody busy.” 

‘“He may be childish sometimes, but no- 
body accuses him of being weak when he 
stirs his class to action in a cause that is 
right.” 


There have been a number of tragedies 
in the history of the fights for the cause of 
the American farmer, but there is romance 
as well as real satisfaction in the growth 
of new systems (especially the co-operative 
movement) which are the lasting results. 
In his fight for new conditions the 
American farmer has been materially 
assisted by the lavish amounts spent on 
agricultural education, and not least by 
the expenditure of money and energy in 
the investigation of economic problems 
and provision of guidance in regard to 
commercial systems and _ principles—a 
phase of agricultural knowledge and 
education which has been almost entirely 
neglected in this country. 


We are still offered (and often ask for) 
political remedies for evils which can be 
removed only by technical and commercial 
action based on knowledge. In the 
eighties allotments were advocated as a 
cure for the low-wage system and its 
results—both of which are still with us, 
although the supply of allotments often 
exceeds the demand. In the nineties 
small holdings were advocated as a remedy 
for low production and for the improve- 
ment of the labourer’s chance to rise in the 
social scale. But no possible extension of 
small holdings that can be foreseen will 
remove the conditions they were expected 
to remove. With a large proportion of 
occupying owners farming land America 
found most of the essential problems we 
have to face awaiting solution. There is 
need for all the remedies the law can 
provide, but in law-making exact know- 
ledge is required ; and when the law has 
done all it can, more knowledge will be 
required in the development of agriculture 
and rural life. Less study has been given 
to the economic and commercial phases 
of agriculture than to any other phase of 
the industry. There is one institution in 
existence for the study of agricultural 
economics, but not one exists for the 
purpose of teaching. Who knows the 
processes by which our wheat is brought 
from all the corners of the earth, and the 
cost at which it can be delivered? or 
the processes by which butter is brought 
from Siberia or New Zealand, and their 
cost ? It is impossible to teach a farmer 


or a landlord how to organize a business 
until we have studied the economic and 
commercial phases of the industry in the 
systematic way pursued in other countries 
where the agricultural population is a 
oo factor in industrial and political 
ife. 
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REGINALD SMITH. 


LET me say a few words about him as one 
associated with him, as author with editor 
and publisher, for twenty-one years. He 
published my second novel, and since then 
more than a score of my books have appeared 
bearing the famous imprint. 

I have never ceased to be sensible of my 
great good fortune in finding such a pub- 
lisher at what was almost the outset of my 
career. The Smiths had what we call in 
Ireland “‘a gra”’ for the Irish. It was in 
the Smiths of the great publishing house, 
and it was shared by the Smith who married 
into it. 

I should say that one of the strongest 
feelings in Reginald Smith was a pride and 
joy in the traditions of the house he repre- 
sented. Second to that, in my knowledge of 
him, was his love for Eton, his old school, 
which crept out in many passages of his 
letters, written always in his own delicately 
flowing hand, for he would have considered 
it a discourtesy to write by a secretary. I 
have never had a type-written letter from 
him, and except in the matter of formal 
business documents his communications were 
entirely in his own handwriting. 

He belonged to the great traditional 
publishers: he was a gentleman as well as 
a publisher, and he had the grand manner. 
Anything more entirely dissociated from 
the shop than 15 Waterloo Place could not 
well be imagined. The office where you 
made your inquiries might recall a very old- 
fashioned bank. The room where you 
waited—there may have been more than 
one, but perhaps not, for Reginald Smith 
did not keep you waiting—lit from overhead, 
was full of the atmosphere of the great 
days, pictures of Thackeray, the Brownings, 
George Eliot, and the Brontés on the walls ; 
in the bookshelves and on the table the great 
old books with the brightly clad new ones. 
It was a joy to find one’s own blue-clad 
volume among the Immortals. 

Reginald Smith received his visitors in a 
Georgian room, with a certain austere 
stateliness which became it; not much 
furniture except tall bookcases and a long 
mahogany table, and chairs; a little haven 
of the quiet life when Victoria was young, 
above the swirling traffic of Pall Mall and 
the Haymarket. He always received his 
visitor at the door of the room. Sometimes 
@ very distinguished visitor was passing out 
as you entered. He invariably, if you were 
@ woman, accompanied you downstairs to 
the outer door when you left. 


I must have appealed to his sense of the 
dignity of the great publishing house he was 
so proud to represent, for I came to it with 
the proper mental attitude. I felt I walked 
among the great dead. I remember pal- 
pitating, positively palpitating, in that 
waiting-room. Also I exprezsed what I felt, 
as an English person might not have done, 
and he liked it ; it was part of his simplicity, 
his graciousness of nature, that he liked it. 

You never had the sense that he was busy 
or expecting another visitor when you called. 
You were never afraid of overstaying your 
welcome. Some time midway of the visit he 
would ring a bell, and a clerk would come in 
with @ ledger, and, putting his finger on a 
certain row of figures, would tell you how 
your sales were progressing. That clerk in 
my memory of him was as dignified as a 

ishop. He was the confidential clerk of 
the best period. 

That showing you the book now was part 
of the amenities of the place. It was a 
matter pertinent to yourself. There was 
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no suggestion that you had any hidden desire 
to hear about your sales—only a kind taking 
it for granted that you would be interested. 


The amenities of publishing, indeed, were 
very much in evidence at Waterloo Place. 
There was no coarse suggestion that the 
sale of books was an affair of the market 
like anything else. There was no appreciable 
difference, I think, in the almost deferential 
courtesy to authors, whether the circulation 
was a great one or anegligibleone. Reginald 
Smith had the art of making you feel that 
you gave pleasure by your visit —that you 
need be in no hurry to be gone. 

I am quite sure he never accepted a book 
on anything but its merits as he saw them. 
A base or an unworthy or a trivial book 
need not knock at 15 Waterloo Place, no 
matter what huge circulation stood behind 
it. The great old house has a clean record 
for all its day which was little likely to be 
tarnished by its latest, one hopes not its 
last, representative. 

He had a great simplicity. When I 
brought him a book he used to ask: “‘ Now 
is this a Smith & Elder book ?”’ and when 
I assured him it was he was perfectly satisfied. 
In the same way, and somewhat unex- 
pectedly, he allowed you to criticize his 
authors without any fear of being snubbed. 
Once when I had expressed an opinion un- 
favourable to the serials in The Cornhill at 
the moment he was a little grieved and much 
surprised, but he did not question the 
opinion. Once he told me that he had 
received a letter of mine expressing a poor 
opinion of a certain book at the very moment 
he was entertaining the writer. ‘I had to 
break off very abruptly,’ he wrote. One 
could imagine the little scene, the friendliness 
with which he began to read to his visitor 
a letter which might interest him. Then 
the consternation. I wonder how he 
managed that full stop. 


After all, he must have had the touchstone, 
for he held The Cornhill well up to its great 
traditions as he held the publishing house. 
It was a magazine one was always proud 
to write for. I think that he thought of all 
he printed and published with an eye to how 
the giants would regard it. I rather imagine 
that his whole publishing and editing life 
was passed with a sense of a tribunal, a 
judgment, which was Thackeray’s. I have 
often wondered, but never ascertained, if 
15 Waterloo Place was the house to which 
Charlotte Bronté was welcomed by her 
publisher. Somehow the shadows of the 
great dead are all about it. One could see 
them sitting down to that long mahogany 
table, hear the frou-frou of the stiff Victorian 
silks as the ladies subsided into their crino- 
lines, and their ringlets dropped on to their 
modest shoulders. 


It was perhaps a recognition of a feeling 
for the traditions which made the Editor 
of The Cornhill send back an occasional 
manuscript as though he struck the death- 
blow of one’s hopes. He was truly kind- 
hearted, and I am sure he hated to say no. 
His elaborate apologies were the direct 
antithesis of the bludgeon-like formula 
“Declined with thanks,’ as there was a 
sincerity about it very unlike the sugary 
compliments an American editor lavishes 
upon your rejected addresses. When he 
refused he always put in something con- 
solatory: ‘“‘ Let me see! We have never 
turned a book of yours from our door. I 
hope we never shall.” 

His phrases were always of an old-fashioned 
importance. A manuscript was always 
“taken into our consideration,” not “ re- 
ceived.” I suppose it was part, too, of the 
great traditions that there was never a formal 
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agreement with me. The terms of the 
agreement were embodied in a letter—that 
was all. There was a gracious implication of 
a mutual honourable understanding and of 
an integrity which required nc locks and 
keys to bind it. 

He used to say : “‘ There is not one of your 
books which we are not proud of having 
published”’; and: ‘‘ Let me see! How 
many of your books now are about us at our 
fireside ?’’ I could see him sitting in a room 
walled with books in their shelves within 
easy reach of his hand. He often wrote and 
talked about “ our fireside,’ in a manner 
that suggested what a happy haven it was 
for a man, never probably over-strong. 

There are nothing but gracious memories. 
He was always glad to hear of a new book 
or a new article. The very last article I 
was ever to do for him for The Cornhill was 
about two gallant brothers killed in the 
War—the younger an Etonian. ‘ And of 
Eton too!” he wrote with satisfaction. He 
always conveyed in a letter how he looked 
and how he spoke. 


He kept up the tradition of personal 
friendship between the publishing house and 
its authors almost with the sense of the 
patron of literature. His relations with his 
writers were very easy. I have heard stories 
of his kindness and generosity to visitors, 
such as his handing a tired man a cheque 
for a holiday. He could do very handsome 
things—raise your royalty, for instance, if 
your book did better than he had antici- 
pated—always with as much regard for your 
dignity as his own. If you wanted money 
for a new book, the money came on the table, 
so to speak, although he observed a few 
formulas. To be formal was part of his 
character, though his great kindheartedness 
often sent formality flying. Young writers 
will miss him sadly. I do not believe he 
ever asked what circulation you had. If he 
thought your work good, he published it on 
its merits. He had the ways of a literary 
Mecenas as well as of a gentleman of 
traditions. 


Twenty-one years—it is a long time. One 
had thought oneself steeled against death 
in these days. But there was a pang left 
for the long association, for the suffering 
and passing of a man who was the custodian 
of so many things noble and honourable 
which belong, it may be, to a past and broken 
world. IXATHARINE TYNAN. 


‘“MORTE ARTHURE.’ 


Mr. A. H. Inman’s letter contains little to 
call for reply, but I do feel that a personal 
allusion to a dead scholar could scarcely 
have been less generous than that made to 
one who, twenty years ago, edited with 
much fresh illumination the ‘ Scottish 
Alliterative Poems.’ Honoured as I was 
a few years ago to assist in completing 
from Mr. Amours’ MSS. the introductory 
(final) volume of his great edition of 
Wyntoun’s ‘ Chronicle,’ may I respectfully 
say that I know nothing Mr. Inman has yet 
done to warrant his disparaging criticism ? 


For the rest my propositions stand, 
buttressed by the proofs adduced. Mean- 
time ‘‘Powunce”’ can stand, like Pallanza, 
on the circumference of Milan. And about 
Maundeville let me only note that the 
beautiful Hunterian MS. (T. 4. 1) version of 
the ‘Itinerary, among many important 
differences from other texts, contains no 
visit either to the Pope or to Rome. 


Gro. NEILSON. 
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THE BOOK SALES OF 1916. 


Deraltts of the book sales held during the 
past twelve months have been so carefully 
chronicled from time to time in the pages of 
The Athenceum that it is unnecessary to do 
more than speak in very general terms of 
the commercial aspect of the year’s activi- 
ties. It had been observable for many years 
that the commencement of the season in 
October was but rarely marked by any sale 
of exceptional importance, the idea doubtless 
being that books, like anything else, are much 
more likely to realize higher prices when 
buyers have got, so to speak, into a measured 
stride and may be expected to move with 
greater energy in consequence. This vision 
of gathering strength received, it is true, a 
jar on occasion, but it was not until Novem- 
ber, 1911, that it became entirely dissipated. 
In that month and year Messrs. Sotheby sold 
the first portion (A to B) of the great Huth 
Library, the prices realized suffering not at 
all by reason of this flight in the face of 
tradition. Since then times and seasons do 
not seem to possess the importance they once 
did. Given a rare and valuable book, the 
inference is that it will sell as well at one 
time as at another, and perhaps even better 
at some period when, judging from the old 
standpoint, the least might be expected of it. 
Nothing seems to matter in such a case. 
The book’s the thing, for should it be wanted, 
competition will regulate its price in the 
market, and should it not be wanted, it will 
not be bought, irrespective altogether of the 
time when, but not of the circumstances 
in which, it is offered for sale. The 
results of the sales held during October- 
December of last year prove this contention 
in no uncertain way. They were some 
twenty in number, and many of them were 
of great importance, as, for example, the 
first portion of the library of the late Col. 
Prideaux, and a part of Mr. John Pearson’s 
valuable collection, the latter realizing not 
far short of 12,5001. In addition there were 
the libraries of Major R. W. Barclay of 
Dorking, and the late Mr. John Payne, trans- 
lator of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ and other 
Oriental works, the poems of Villon, and the 
mainstay of the society called after the 
poet. The collection of illuminated manu- 
scripts and printed books dispersed on 
Dec. 13-15 was very important, and so also 
were the second portion of the library of the 
late Mr. A. M. Broadley and the library of 
the late Mr. W. Yeats-Baker of Brixton, 
both of which were sold by Messrs. Hodgson 
during the same month. Mr. Broadley had 
spent much time, and no doubt large sums 
of money, in “ grangerizing’’ many of the 
books in which he was specially interested, 
notably the ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ by Dr. J. 
Holland Rose, and ‘ Napoleon: the Last 
Phase,’ by the Earl of Rosebery. These two 
works had been extended to twenty-eight 
folio volumes by the addition of thousands 
of contemporary autograph letters, State 
documents, water-colour drawings, views, 
maps—in fact, anything obtainable that 
could in any way elucidate the text. This 
system of “ illustrating” dates from the 
time of Charles I., when the ascetic Nicholas 
Ferrar, of Little Gidding fame, constructed 
a Concordance, now in the British Museum, 
from prints which he had collected on the 
Continent. It is said that the “‘ illustrated ”’ 
Clarendon and Burnet formed by the late 
Mr. Sutherland of Gower Street cost upwards 
of 12,0007. to construct, and occupied his 
attention for some forty years. Mr. Broad- 
ley’s effort with Napoleon was not so ex- 
tensive, nor had it occupied more than a few 
years in the making, but it was of great 





interest notwithstanding, and the amount 
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realized exceeded 1,400/., a large sum, but 
by no means too much having regard to the 
time, money, and, above all, taste, that had 
been lavished upon an enterprise that has 
by no means “had its day,’ as one critic 
would have us believe. 

What would have been by far the most 
important sale of the last part of the season, 
had it matured, had reference to the cele- 
brated library of ‘‘ Americana” at Britwell 
Court, Burnham, Buckinghamshire, the 
property of Mr. S. R. Christie Miller. This 
was catalogued in detail by Messrs. Sotheby 
with a proviso that right was reserved to 
dispose of the collection by private treaty 
before the date of the sale, advertised for 
Aug. 15-17. As a matter of fact the collec- 
tion was sold en bloc to Mr. G. D. Smith of 
New York, acting (so it is stated) on behalf 
of an American collector, Mr. Henry E. 
Huntington, who for some time past has 
been buying most lavishly in London and 
elsewhere. This collection, believed to be 
the finest of its class in private hands, is 
reputed to have fetched about 70,000/. If 
this be true it constitutes a record price, 
having regard to the entries in the catalogue, 
which numbered only 346. An American 
element was, of course, introduced here, but 
the sale takes its place with the rest in 
support of the assertion that the fate of a 
book depends upon circumstances, and not 
upon the time when it is sold. 

The first sale of the year was held by 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson on Jan. 5 and 
following day. It comprised the library of 
the late Mr. Peter Keary of Wimbledon Park, 
and realized some 1,126/. Generally speak- 
ing, January was not a very busy month, nor 
was February. Plenty of books of an 
ordinary character were sold, it is true, but 
not many of real importance. On Feb. 9 
and following day a selected portion of the 
library of the late Mr. Robert Drane of 
Cardiff was dispersed, the feature being a 
fine copy of Thomas Betson’s ‘ Ryght 
profytable treatyse compendiously drawen 
out of many and dyvers wrytynges of holy 
men, printed by Wynkyn de Worde about 
1499. Apparently only one other copy is 
known to exist, viz., that mentioned by 
Lowndes as being among Bishop Moore’s 
books at Cambridge, and the amount 
realized—112/.—testifies to its rarity. It 
is a tract of eighteen leaves embellished with 
three woodcuts. At this sale several Martin 
Marprelate tracts by Thomas Nash brought 
substantial amounts, e.g., ‘A Countercuffe 
given to Martin Junior, 1589, 211. ; ‘ Martins 
Months minde,’ 1589, 21/7. 10s.; and ‘ The 
Returne of the renowned Cavaliero Pasquill 
of England,’ 1589, one page cut into, 18I. 
All three tracts were bound in calf or 
morocco extra. 

An account of the selected portion of the 
library of the late Mr. Hugh Perkins of 
Fulwood Park, Liverpool, is given in The 
Atheneum for April. This sale took place 
on March 29 and following day, and realized 
very nearly 4,000/. On April 4 a unique 
copy of Stevenson’s ‘ Virginibus Puerisque,’ 
1881, fetched as much as 84/. It was on 
large paper and apparently not a recognized 
issue, there being a note to the effect that it 
had been specially prepared for Alfred Nutt. 
Little seems to have been known of this 
particular copy until it made its appearance 
on the occasion in question. The second 
portion of the stock of the late Mr. Joseph 
Hornstein realized 3,000/. (the first portion 
was sold on Dec. 13-17, 1915, for about the 
same amount), and an account of it is 
given in The Atheneum for May. On 
April 26-8 Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods 
held their second sale for the benefit of the 
British Red Cross Society and the Order of 
the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem in 
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England. As on the first occasion (April 26- 
27, 1915), the prices realized were more or 
less normal. Occasionally some book would 
realize more than would have been obtained 
for it under ordinary conditions, but speaking 
generally there was nothing very notice- 
able in this respect. On May 1-5 Messrs. 
Sotheby sold the library formed by the 
late Mr. Charles Elton and the library 
of the late Mr. Edmund Shorthouse, both 
sales being reported in The Atheneum for 
May. The library of the late Dr. G. W. 
Steeves, sold on May 25 and following day, 
contained some very important books, 
notably a collection of works by or relating 
to Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam. This 
collection was catalogued in separate lots, 
but sold en bloc for 405/. The Rowfant copy 
of Herrick’s ‘ Hesperides, 1648, fetched 
1361., although cut down in parts, and 
Shakespeare’s ‘Poems,’ 1640, with the 
portrait by Marshall, but mended, washed, 
and remargined, 190/. Two cther copies of 
this work were sold later in the year, the 
amounts realized being 3301. and 305/. On 
May 31 and two following days a selection 
from the remaining portion of the library 
formed by Miss Richardson Currer brought 
rather more than 3,700l. at Sotheby’s. 
The same firm sold the first portion of this 
old collection more than half a century ago, 
long before any work specially devoted to 
auction sales of books, or, indeed, anything 
else, had been thought of. It is not often 
that so long a period elapses between the 
sales of two portions of the same library, 
though the circumstance is not unique, for 
part of Beckford’s books was sold in 1823, 
and another portion in 1882-3, sixty 
years later. 

The Atheneum for July has very full 
reports of the sale of Swinburne’s library 
and of the sale of the fifth portion of the 
Huth Library (M). The former contained 
a large number of presentation copies, but 
was not otherwise exceptionally important. 
The Kelmscott Chaucer presented to Swin- 
burne by Morris and Burne-Jones brought 
1311., and that was much the highest price 
recorded. The Huth contribution sold for 
15,639/., the total sum realized for the 
library so far being 153,934/. 15s.—the largest 
sum ever realized by any English sale of 
books, but much below the Hoe record as yet. 

One of the most important sales of the 
year took place at Sotheby’s on July 17-20. 
It was of a miscellaneous character, that is 
to say, the printed books and manuscripts 
had been gathered from a variety of sources. 
There were Welsh manuscripts from the 
library of the late Sir Bernard Bosanquet, 
and printed books and manuscripts belonging 
to Mr. A. T. Porter, the late Mr. Greenshields, 
the late Sir Nevile Lubbock, and others. 
As to this extensive series of collections see 
The Atheneum for August, where also the 
sale of the libraries of the late Mr. Thomas 
Pryce, the late Mr. Wilfred Sheridan, and the 
late Sir Trevor Lawrence is reported. ia 

The thirtieth volume of ‘ Book - Prices 
Current ’ contains the record of thirteen sales 
held at New York. These are included 
among the English sales, sixty-five in 
number, as they comprise an extraordinary 
number of books just of the very class that 
appeals with the greatest force to English 
collectors. Many copies had been extra- 
illustrated, while others belonged to early 
or exceptional issues of the original editions 
and were described with much minuteness, 
this being a very great asset in the face of 
the “ points ’’ which are the mainstay of the 
specialist. Thus in describing a set of 
Dickens’s ‘ Christmas Books,’ which realized 
$132 (original cloth), opportunity is taken 
to point out that the earliest issue of ‘ The 
Haunted Man’ has the broken figure “1” 
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on p. 166, and that there are four and not 
three issues of the first edition of ‘ The Battle 
of Life,’ a fact first pointed out a couple o 
years ago by Mr. Eckel, the latest Dickens 
bibliographer. This earliest issue (only three 
copies known so far) has the line ‘A Love 
Story ’ on the engraved title in black-faced 
type. Such distinctions as these are, of 
course, of no interest to the reader, as such, 
but they are of great importance to the 
collector, and well worthy on that account of 
being brought together and put on record 
in an easily accessible form. This is especi- 
ally the case where more obscure works are 
concerned, as, for instance, in that of 
‘Christ’s Victorie,’ 1610, by Giles Fletcher 
the younger, $167, and later 401. at Sotheby’s. 
There are two issues, or, at any rate, varia- 
tions, of this book. One has an engraved 
title with view; the other a printed title, 
the separate title to the second part being 
in question. These and a large number of 
other collectors’ “‘ points’’ are fully set out 
in the latest volume of ‘ Book-Prices Current,’ 
mainly from the catalogues of the American 
Art Association, Madison Square South, 
New York. 

The system of judging the activity of any 
particular season by reference to the average 
sum realized per lot for the books sold 
during its continuance is of value only when 
a long series of years is under review. 
During 1893 it stood at 1l. 6s. 5d., and the 
amount gradually increased until in 1897 
21. 13s. 9d. wasshown. In 1906-7 41. 4s. 2d. 
was reached, and then the average feli until 
1910-11, when it stood at the high figure of 
51. Os. 2d., an amount exceeded in 1912-13 
by 5d. During 1914-15 it fell to something 
less than 20s., and that is amply accounted 
for by the War, then in its early stages, 
and it is impossible to say what! the effect 
would have been had any considerable 
numbers of valuable books been offered for 
sale. During the season 1915-16 the average 
rose to over 3/., and this without question 
shows the position of affairs as it exists at 
the present time. 

J. HERBERT SLATER. 
* * * 


‘ECLIPSE OR EMPIRE?’ 
Rochdale, Dec. 19, 1916. 


I am surprised and dismayed to see a 
journal of the influence and authority of 
The Atheneum lending its countenance and 
support to the foolish and antiquated pre- 
judice against business. What exactly do 
you mean when you say (Atheneum for 
November, p. 529) that the ideal sketched 
by Dr. Gray and myself in ‘ Eclipse 
or Empire?’ is a “ materialistic’ ideal ? 
You do not, I assume, mean to imply that 
theology and metaphysics are noble because 
they do not deal with matter, and mechanics 
and engineering ignoble because they do. 
I am a business man, not a philosopher or a 
theologian ; but I do not think so meanly 
of the human spirit as to suppose it so very 
abjectly subdued to the material in which it 
happens to be working, and I am sure you 
do not either. 

You must then mean that the ideal of 
‘Eclipse or Empire ?’ subordinates in some 
sense the spiritual and intellectual to the 
physical betterment of the people. Let me 
then restate it, not in my own words, but 
in those of an impartial American, Mr. E. W. 
Scripps :— 

“Tf the English people will, when peace times 
come, continue to keep up anything like the 
present scale of energy and productiveness and 
wholesale employment of all her people, the 
increased value of the productiveness will in a 
few years wipe out all of the present great English 
debt: increase their capital many fold, and, far 
better than all this, increase the health and 
happiness and vigour and manliness and woman- 
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liness of the whole people to an extent incon- 
ceivable to the most enlightened present-day 
economists.” 

In all seriousness, is it either fair or 
reasonable to call this a “ materialistic ”’ 
ideal ? 

You dislike the phrase industrial “ su- 
premacy,” and you say it was to be expected 
that foreign countries would develop their 
industries. I never denied it. What was 
not surely to be expected was that, with all 
our enormous initial advantages, we should 
so rapidly lose our position in trade after 
trade as the first commercial nation in the 
world. We had the capital of the world and 


the trading connexions ; money has always. 


been 14 to 2 per cent cheaper here than in 
Germany and the United States. We had 
no lack of natural resources; our geo- 
graphical position for commercial purposes 
was unrivalled in the world. The fact that 
Germany in twenty years increased her 
exports by eighty-three millions while we, 
with all our advantages, increased ours by 
only sixty millions, was not due mainly to 
the energy of the German industrialist, but 
to the self-satisfied inertia of his British 
rival. Is it “‘ materialistic ’’ for an English- 
man to deplore that, and to think with alarm 
of what it means ? 

Similarly with regard to invention. You 

say it is absurd to suppose that this country 
should retain a monopoly of invention. I 
never made any such supposition. What I 
said was that 
‘during the last twenty to forty years most of 
the inventions, new ideas, and developments have 
been given to the world by countries other than 
our own: furthermore, that their value has been 
more quickly appreciated and put to practical 
use in foreign lands.” 
In other words, we are being beaten in 
brains. I am afraid it is undeniable, and I 
cited a great number of instances, some 
great, some very small, to prove it. You 
select one of the trifles and you ask how 
reform in our hairdressers’ shops would 
bring us nearer industrial supremacy. I 
admit that I personally admire capacity 
wherever I meet it. Do you admire it only 
when the material results are substantial 
and imposing ? And did you not accuse me 
of materialism ? 

You say the main function of the British 
Empire is to work out a great constitutional 
experiment. It is, and the aim of that 
experiment is, in the noble words of the 
American Constitution, “to secure to every 
man life, liberty, and the opportunity for the 
pursuit of happiness.” Is it not plain that 
the high production based upon efficiency 
in its widest sense which I advocate is one 
of the most powerful implements conceivable 
for the successful prosecution of this experi- 
ment ? Are the high wages, the short 
hours, the ending of the wretched slavery 
to which low production binds the artisan, 
& mean materialist’s dream? You talk of 
the high quality of British goods, and it may 
be true that the Rolls Royce is a superior 
machine to the Ford. But which is the 
more truly civilized state—the country 
which produces goods that only the rich can 
buy under conditions which make it certain 
that none but a tiny minority will ever be 
able to buy them, or the nation whose 
flourishing industries work in the service of 
the vast mass of its citizens ? 

You fear that the zéal for industry will 
destroy the zest for those activities which 
you consider higher. I am convinced that 
it is an idle fear. The great nations of the 
past lived by fighting. The nation which 
could not fight perished. But the ancient 
Greek did not care the less for art and science 
and philosophy because he knew how to 
fight. The great nations of the future, 
despite this present nightmare,” will live by 
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industry. The nation which will not work 
will perish. But there is no reason why the 
Englishman of the future should be careless 
of the things of the mind and the spirit 
because he knows how to take his part 
manfully and skilfully in the industrial 
struggle. 

But there is another fear which every 
patriotic Englishman would do well to 
entertain. The nation which is too proud 
to work, too proud to adapt itself to the 
stress of modern industrial competition, 
will very soon have nothing left of which 
to be proud at all. SAMUEL TURNER. 


{Our readers are asked to refer to the 
November issue, p. 529, where “Eclipse or 
Empire’ is reviewed, and to the article in 
this number on “The Meaning of Recon- 
struction.’ —Eprror.]} 

* * * 


THE CENTRAL LIBRARY FOR 


STUDENTS. 
20 Tavistock Square, W.C., Dec. 14, 1916. 

May we venture to ask the liberty of your 
columns in order to bring specifically before 
your readers the fact that we have under- 
taken by request to fulfil the most excellent 
purposes of ‘ The Atheneum Subject Index 
to Periodicals, in so far as the supply of 
articles mentioned in that Index is con- 
cerned ? 

We have done this because we are 
confident that it is a public service of the 
highest order, and naturally we are anxious 
that the Loan Library in connexion with the 
Index should be as widely used as possible. 
The Loan Library is for the use of subscribers 
to the Index, who are entitled to the loan of 
any article indexed on the payment of 4d., 
post free, for each article loaned, or 10s. 6d. 
per annum for one article loaned at a time. 

Whilst drawing attention to this matter 
we should further like to mention that the 
Central Library for Students has been con- 
structed for the benefit of those who are 
unable to obtain from other sources books 
which are essential to them in the prosecution 
of their studies. Owing to the generosity of 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees and 
numerous subscribers, the Library is a free 
library. Books are sent to all parts of the 
British Isles in accordance with the very 
simple regulations of the Library. Books 
may be retained for three months, and the 
only charge is a registration fee of 2d. per 
volume. The carriage of the books must, 
however, be borne by the borrower. 

If any of your readers care to write to us 
direct for particulars, we shall be happy to 
supply them, or, indeed, to welcome any of 
them at the Library, 20 Tavistock Square, 
W.c. H. A. Tworrt, Librarian. 

* * * 
BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 

On Wednesday, Dec. 13, Messrs. Sotheby sold 
illuminated manuscripts, books, &c., the chief 
prices being: Shakespeare, King Lear, 1608 
[1619], 200/.; Love’s Labour’s Lost, 1631, 601.; 
Second Folio, 1632, 75l.; another copy, 701. ; 
Third Folio, 1663, 81l.; Fourth Folio, 1685, 601. 
Collection of material about Worcestershire, 1221. 
Complete collection of works published at the 
Kelmscott Press, except the Chaucer, 60 vols., 
1891-8, 1957. Burns, Poems, Kilmarnock edition, 
1786, 2001.; another copy, imperfect, 801. 
Caxton, Dictes and Notable Wyse Sayingis of the 
Philosophers, third edition, c. 1489, 8601. Higden’s 
Polycronicon, printed by Caxton, c. 1482, imperfect, 
3301. The total of the sale was 5,354l. 8s. 6d. 

On Dec. 15 Messrs. Hodgson held a sale of rare 
books and autographs, the chief prices being: 
19 autograph letters of Shelley to his bankers, and 
a number of his cheques, 4801. Original Holo- 
graph Journal of Thomas Gray, kept between 
March and September, 1754, 511. 97 holograph 
letters of D. G. Rossetti to F. S. Ellis, 761. The sale 
also included a miniature of George Washington 
by W. Robertson, which realized 5001., the tota] 
for the day being 1,858/. 12s, 








List of New Books. 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library Association. 


The method of classification in the following list needs a few words of 
explanation. The scheme adopted is the Dewey Decimal System, which 
starts with a series of ten main classes, that are divided into ten sub- 
divisions, and these again into ten subsections, and so on to any extent of 
minute classification. This system has secured general recognition in 
English-speaking countries, and is by fur the most popular among librarians. 

This List does not, as a rule, attempt to proceed beyond the main classes 
or their most general subdivisions. A more minute classification will be 
used when the various items are combined into a volume, forming a guide 
to the contents and relative value of the publications for the year. At the 
samo¢ time, subclasses are indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others 
familiar with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. Tho first numeral in these represents the main class; the second 
one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

A Committee of Specialists appointed by the Library Association have 
marked with asterisks those works in the List which they consider most 
suitable for purchase by Public Library Authorities. 


GENERAL WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPA:DIAS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


Bibliographical Society of America. Papers, vol.10,No.1. Chicago, 

University of Chicago Press (Cambridge University Press), 1916. 

10 in. 50 pp. paper, 4/ n. 015.06 

This part contains two papers. The more important is ‘The 

Foundations of Slavic Bibliography,’ by Mr. R. J. Kerner, noticed 

below. The other is an account of M. Pettersen, the Norwegian 
bibliographer, by Mr. J. C. M. Hanson. 


*Book-Prices Current: a record of the prices at which books have 

been sold at auction, from October, 1915, to August, 1916, being 

the season 1915—1916; arranged in one alphabet; vol. 30. 

Elliot Stock, 1916. 9 in. 818 pp. index of bindings, 27/6 n. 

018.3 

This volume, the thirtieth issue of one of the works of ref: rence 

most valued by bibliographers, contains accounts of many books 

of particular interest which were sold between October, 1915, and 

August, 1916, including an unusually large number of rare English 
works sold in New York during the season. 


The Dawn of Day: vol. for 1916. S.P.C.K. [1916]. 94 in. 226 pp. 
il., 1/4 n. 050 
This volume of the well-known Church magazine contains articles 
by the Bishop of Ripon, Canon Peter Green, Dr. J. O. F. Murray, 
and others. There are also stories by C. F. Marsh and E. E. Cowper. 


*Glasgow Corporation Public Libraries. THE Purpose, EQUIPMENT, 
AND METHODS OF THE COMMERCIAL LIBRARY; by the City 
Librarian ; with a brief report of the opening of the Library 
by the Lord Provost, Sir Thomas Dunlop, Bart., Nov. 3, 1916. 
Glasgow, Fraser, Asher & Co., 1916. 74 in. 31 pp. map, plans, 
paper. 026.38 

The new library is to be a comprehensive bureau of commercial 
intelligence, as well as a repository of books, containing directories, 
atlases and gazetteers, Government and official publications, trade 
catalogues, specifications of patents, &c. It will follow the lead of 

Birmingham, which recently opened a handsome building to house 

similar works; and in the task of Reconstruction after the War 

these two institutions should form models for wide and profitab!e 
imitation. 


*Grenfell (Bernard P.) and Hunt (Arthur S.). THe OxyRHYNCHUS 
PapyRri ; part 12 ; ed. with translations and notes by Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt (Egypt Exploration Fund, Greco- 
Roman Branch). Egypt Exploration Fund Offices, 1916. 
104 by 8 in. 368 pp. il. 2 plates, table of papyri, indexes, boards, 
25 / 091 

The twelfth part (for 1913-14) of the fine series edited by Profs. 

Grenfell and Hunt contains official and private documents, most of 

which illustrate the period from Septimius Severus to Constantine. 

The rest Lelong to the earlier period of the Roman domination in 

Egypt. Part 13 is in preparation, and will contain literary pieces, 

including portions of two lost dithyrambs of Pindar, parts of two 

new speeches by Lysias and one by Lycurgus, as well as fragments 
of Pindar’s Olympian Odes and Herodotus, Book ITI. 


Kerner (Robert Joseph). THe Founpations or Sxiavic BIsBtio- 
GRAPHY (reprinted from The Papers of the Biblicgraphical Society 
of America, vol. 10, No. 1). Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press [1916]. 10 in. 39 pp. pamphlet, 2/6 n. 015.06 


A paper on the bibliographical sources for a study of the Slavic 
peoples. It is divided under the headings Russians, Poles, Slavs in 
Germany, Bohemians and Slovaks, and Southern Slavs, and does 
not pretend to be exhaustive. 
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Knuttel (W. P. C.). CAaTALoGus VAN DE PAMFLETTEN-VERZAMELING 
BERUSTENDE IN DE KONINKLIJKE BIBLIOTHEEK ; bewerkt, met 
aanteekeningen en een register der schrijvers voorzien, door 
Dr. W. P. C. Knuttel, onder-bibliothecaris der Koninklijke 
Bibliotheek: zevende deel, 1831—1853 ; achtste deel, Supple- 
ment. The Hague, Algemeene Landsdrukkerij, 1916. 84 by 7 in. 
351 and 262 pp. index, boards. 017.492 

The seventh instalment of the official catalogue of pamphlets in 
the Royal Library at the Hague covers 1831-53. The entries are 
numbered from 26,291 to 29,764: thus nearly 3,500 pamphlets are 

included, and many are of notable interest and importance. Part 8 

is @ supplement, and comprises a very large number of entries, 

extending from 1507 to 1830. 


*Lange (F. W. T.). Booxs oN THE GREAT WAR: an annotated 
bibliography of literature issued during the European conflict ; 
preface by R. A. Peddie: vol. 4. Grafton, 1916. 94 in. 207 pp. 
subject and author indexes, 7 /6 n. 016.9409 

From Mr. Peddie’s preface it appears that the most important 
topics dealt with in current War literature are the possible peace 
terms, the economic reconstruction of Europe, and American dis- 
cussions on the future of the United States as a naval and military 

ower. There is, we notice, a sprinkling of German works in Mr. 
ange’s most useful annotated register of foreign and English 
publications. 


*Mullens (W. H.) and Swann (H. Kirke). A BrsLioGRAPHY oF 
BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE END 
or 1912: including biographical accounts of the principal 
writers and bibliographies of their published works: part 4. 
Macmillan, 1916. 9 in. 112 pp., 6/n. 016.5982 

The present instalment of this important and useful work of 
reference deals with the letters M—R, and among the ornithologists 
included are Sir Herbert E. Maxwell, H. L. Meyer, Mr. J. G. Millais, 
the Rev. F. O. Morris, Alfred Newton, Thomas Pennant, and 

John Ray. 


Oxford University Press General Catalogue. Oxford, 
Nov., 1916. 84 in. 574 pp., index. 
A well-classified and conveniently arranged list of publications, 
with an index far above the average in bibliographical quality. 


Portal (Ethel M.). Tue Acaprem Rota or Kine James I, (from the 
Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. 7). Milford (for the 
Academy) [1916]. 10 in. 20 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 060 

That the British Academy was not founded three centuries ago 
must be attributed to sheer mischance. Some members of the 
original Society of Antiquaries, which had failed to obtain a charter 
from Queen Elizabeth, approached James I. with a scheme for an 

* Academ Roial,” and on their behalf Edmond Bolton drew up a 

series of petitions. James was sympathetic, encouraged the project, 

and consented to the incorporation of the Academy under the Great 

Seal. This was in 1624. In the following year James died, “ and 

with him died all hope of the British Academy for nearly three 

centuries.” Charles took no interest in the scheme. Miss Portal’s 
paper epitomizes the history of the steps taken to found the Academ 

Roial, and includes a list of the eighty-four proposed “‘ Essential” 

members, among whom were George Chapman, Ben Jonson, Sir 

Henry Wotten, Sir Robert Cotton, John Selden, Michael Drayton, 

Sir Edward Coke, and Sir Robert Ayton. The members were to be 

of three classes, Titularies, Auxiliaries, and Essentials, but the two 

former classes of Academicians were merely ‘‘ ornamental.” Some 
of these particulars were contained in a paper contributed to the 

Society of Antiquaries many years ago by Joseph Hunter ; but Miss 

Portal, besides consulting that paper, has obtained much of her 

information at first hand from Bolton’s MSS. 


Milford, 
017 


Rawlings (Gertrude Burford). THe Bririse Museum Lisrary. 
Grafton, 1916. 74 in. 231 pp. appendix, bibliog. index, 5/ n. 
027.542 

The author has written a clear and businesslike account of the 
national library. She describes how the Cottonian, Harleian, 
Sloane, Royal, Grenville, and other collections were formed and 
eventually amassed under one roof; recounts the inestimable 
services of Panizzi ; reviews the later history of the library ; explains 
the arrangement of the 1,000-volume General Catalogue of Printed 
Books—“ the largest and most perfect catalogue in the world”’ ; 
and includes a brief survey of some of the treasures of the collection. 
The book will be acceptable to all who take pride in one of our 
finest and most dignified national institutions. The author tells a 
delicious story of Handel and a muffin, which is worth repeating. 
Handel visited Sloane, and laid a greasy muffin on one of his books, 
much to Sloane’s indignation :— 

*** To be sure it was a gareless trick,’ said Handel afterwards, ‘ put it tid no 
monstrous mischief; put it but the old pooy-worm treadfully out of sorts. 
offered my best apologies, put the old miser would not have done with it.’ 
‘It is really a want of feeling to do these things,’ said Sir Hans, when 
relating the incident toa friend. ‘If it had been a biscuit it would not have 
mattered, but muffin and butter—only think, Mr. Martin Folkes !’” 
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100 PHILOSOPHY. 

Branford (Benchara). Janus AND VESTA: a study of the world 
crisis and after. Chatto d& Windus, 1916. 74 in. 334 pp. 
index, 6/ n. 172.4 

A book which is wider than its title; its treatment of the great 
human problems and institutions is both historical and philosophical. 

But the great value of the book is diminished by the method of 

presentation. 

*Bryce (James Bryce, lst Viscount). Some Historica REFLECTIONS 
on War, Past AND PRESENT: being portions of two annual 
presidential addresses delivered to the British Academy, June, 
1915, and July, 1916. Oxford, University Press [1916]. 10 in. 
28 pp. paper, 1/ n. 172.4 

These general portions of Lord Bryce’s addresses have been 

published by the desire of the Council] of the British Academy, with 
the omission of the parts which related to the work done by the 
Academy itself, because it is believed that the historical observations 
and reflections presented may have an interest for readers outside 
the circle of that body. In the earlier address, among the topics 
considered are the vast range and extent of the War, its immense 
influence upon neutral nations, the changes in the methods of war, 
the cost, the moral issues raised, and the effect in each nation upon 
the whole body of the people. In the address delivered on July 14, 
1916, the President of the Academy refers to the shock given to the 
rules of international law, discusses the chief causes of war in the 
past, and deals at some length with the question whether inter- 
national machinery can be contrived ‘‘ calculated to reduce the 
strength of the forces that make for war and to strengthen those 
that make for peace.’ He indicates some of the difficulties to be 
surmounted, but believes that there is much to be hoped from the 
creation of an interest in the welfare of other nations as well as one’s 
own—an international mind, in fact—and of an international public 
opinion. ‘‘ Two years ago,” he says in a fine peroration, 
“‘the Spirit of Sin and Strife was let loose upon the earth like a destroying 
whirlwind. That spirit is personified in the ‘Iliad’ as Até, the Spirit of Evil 
that_takes possession of the soul...But the poet tells us that after Até come 
the Lite, gentle daughters of the Almighty, who, by their entreaties, soften 
men’s hearts to pity. Halting are their steps, and their visage wrinkled, and 
their look askance, but they bring repentance and they assuage the passions 
which the Spirit of Wrong has kindled.” 

Coutts (John). Homety Txovucuts oN REINCARNATION IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE LAW OF DEVELOPMENT. Wood Green, N., Lyal, 
1916. 74 in. 64 pp. pamphlet, 4d. 129.4 

The writer considers the doctrine of reincarnation as held by 
theosophists, Hindus, and Buddhists, his own view being that it is 

“visionary and unreliable’? and that the reincarnation of man 

exists in the Christian doctrine of salvation. 


Do Thoughts Perish? or, the survival after death of human per- 
sonalities ; by Recorder. Kegan Paul [1916]. 74 in. 98 pp. 
appendix, 2/6 n. 133.9 

This is a “ spiritist’’ production, consisting of fifty-six letters, 
dating from April 18, 1916, purporting to be from individuals 
recently killed in the War, ‘‘ with others of possibly greater interest.” 

The “ others,” we presume, include the communications from ‘‘ The 

first gentleman of Europes,” ‘“ E***, a distinguished Church 

dignitary,” “‘F****, an Anglican prelate,’ and ‘‘ C***, Fellow of 
the Royal Society.” The pseudonymous author, a lady through 
whose mediumship the communications are stated to have been 
received by the method known as automatic writing, informs us in her 
foreword that she is ‘‘ quite a normal individual,” and that, although 

“born and brought up in the Anglican communion,” she found later 

that the Biblical instruction she had received in no way satisfied 

her “ perception of larger Truths.” An appendix is contributed by 

“ Observer,” a personal friend, who describes the physical condition 

of “ Recorder "’ during and a‘ter the writings. We read in the book 

about planes, astral bodies, and the like, but discover nothing that 
strikes us as particularly novel. 

*Faweett (Edward Douglas). Toe Wortp as IMAGINATION (Series 1). 
Macmillan, 1916. 9} in. 665 pp. contents, glossary, 15/n. 113 

The author remarks in the preface that sooner or later “‘ a recon- 
struction of philosophical, religious, ethical, &c., beliefs, in the 
interests of ourselves and our successors, will be imperative.” The 
volume before us is ‘‘ simply an experiment in this direction—that 
of bettering thought about the more important problems of life.” 

Hypotheses are mooted as to the “ basic character of Reality, of the 

Universe.” Briefly, the book is concerned with the discussion of 

metaphysics ; but the theological attitude, “ that of thinking under 

the restrictions prescribed by tradition,” is avoided. 

Gould (Frederick J.). ComTr. See 920 Brocrapuy. 194.8 

Hazlitt (Henry). THrnkinc as a Science. Dent [1916]. 8 in. 
251 pp., 3/ n. 153.6 

in interesting and readable little book, written for ‘‘ the miserable 
majority whose minds are ever running away with them.” The 
author points out the desirability of thinking systematically, with 

§nend in view. The chapters on ‘ Prejudice and Uncertainty ’ and 

Things Worth Thinking About’ ought to be of real value. 
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The Invisible Near City; by A. B. O. W.; transmitted through a 
personal friend. [1916.] 6 in. 20 pp. paper, 6d. n. 133.9 
Except that the foreword is written by Sir Oliver Lodge, our 
remarks upon ‘ Light on the After Life,’ noticed below, apply also 
to this brochure. The author announces in the first chap er that 
he is going to give ‘‘ some further details’’ of life in the ‘ invisible 
near city.” We looked for new information of intrinsic value, but 
failed to find it. 
Isaac (James J.). THE TEMPLE Keys. 
173 pp. por., 2/6 n. 

‘The Temple Keys’ contains a message of “‘ hope and gladness ”’ 
to the many men and women whose ‘“‘common round and daily 
task’’ are apt to deaden the sense of the spiritual. The clatter of 
the busy streets seems to shut out “‘ the music of the spheres.’’. The 
author bids us look for the keys in the most common experiences. 
“To get at the centre, that is to say, at the meaning of life, one 
must move among things so commonplace that they appear in- 
significant ’’ (p. 124). ‘‘ The value of the commonplace is the voice 
of God in it” (p. 126). ‘‘ Va'uations,” “‘ Strenuousness,” ‘‘ Beauty,” 
“ Friendship,” ‘‘Sympathy,” “the Art of Peace-making,” and 
** Religion” are the various doors to the great temple with which 
the author compares human life. We must, the author says, find 
the keys in the home, in the workshop, in works of art ; we must 
use them to open our soul to the clear and cleansing influence of 
divine light and love. 

Light on the After Life; by A. B. O. W.; transmitted through a 
personal friend. [1916.] 6} in. 46 pp. paper, 2/ n. 133.9 

It is fitting that an atmosphere of mystery should surround a 
spirit pronouncement, such as this book professes to be. The 
pseudonymous authorship of the introduction and the text, and the 
absence of any publisher’s name, are in keeping with this mysterious- 
ness. But it is, to say the least, disappointing that we are told 
nothing more enlightening about the after life than any imaginative 
child of earth could conjure up. The scriptures of the Christian and 
other great religions have long since told us much more, and in far 
greater detail. The one departure from pseudonymity on the title- 
page and in the body of the book is that Mr. James Rhoades con- 
tributes a foreword ; and the spiritized personage who is represented 
as having written the sermon (he refers, we note, to his ‘* cassock 
and surplice’’) quotes, in approved mundane fashion, some verses 

by kind permission of my dear friend, James Rhoades.’’ There 
is much in the book about “‘ mists”’ ; and we fear that it is a sorry 
and a foggy light in which the reader is left to grope. 

Mercier (Charles A.). ON CAUSATION : WITH A CHAPTER ON BELIEF. 
Longmans, 1916. 94 in. 240 pp., 4/n. 122 

Dr. Mercier is exceedingly severe upon the logicians. They have, 
he says, 

‘‘appropriated to themselves the examination of causation, and it is not 
surprising, therefore, that its true nature has never been discovered, and that 
the subject is entangled in confusion and contradiction; for it is thus that 
logicians leave the subjects they investigate. Mill...... is not only confused 
and muddled in himself, but the cause of confusion and muddle that are in 
other men.” 

The author of the work before us denies that causation lies at the 
root of induction. He regards it as one of numerous relations that 
may be discovered by induction, but thinks that it is no more the 
basis of induction than rotation or imitation is the basis of induction. 
He considers that it is time “‘ to take the matter out of the hands of 
logicians, and investigate it by the light of common sense.” In his 
book the subject of causation is dealt with upon somewhat novel 
lines, and the usual course, of restricting illustrative instances to 
examples of discoveries in science, is not followed. The volume 
is clearly written, and noteworthy for its robust common sense and 
practical suggestiveness. Stress is laid upon the importance of a 
knowledge of the nature of causation in such matters as the law of 
evidence, and the determination of the causes of death and insanity. 


*Pillsbury (W. B.). THE FUNDAMENTALS OF PsycHOoLocy. New 
York, Macmillan, 1916. 74 in. 571 pp. il. index, 8/6 n. 150.2 
The book before us is intended to fill a gap which exists between 
the smaller textbooks and the larger works of reference. Preliminary 
knowledge is not presupposed ; and the author has drawn upon the 
work of all schools without reference to the theories held by the 
workers. Sensation and perception are discussed in structural 
terms, action of all sorts in ‘‘ behavioristic’’ terms. The author’s 
own theory inclines towards a functionalism. The volume is more 
concerned with what consciousness does than with what it is. The 
figures are clear, and short bibliographies are interspersed through 
the book. 

Washburn (Margaret Floy), MoveMENT AND MENTAL IMAGERY: 
outlines of a motor theory of the complexer mental processes 
(Vassar Semi-Centennial Series). Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
(Constable), 1916. 9 in. 263 pp. bibliog. indexes, 8/6 n. 154 

The author deals with types of association among movements ; 
movement and consciousness; the spontaneous recurrence of 
movements; the memory after-image and perseveration; the 
connecting links in movement-systems; associative dispositions ; 
imageless processes ; and cognate matters. 


Stoneham, 1916. 
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Boas (F. S.) and Borland (John E.). THe NationaL ANTHEM: report 
by Education Officer submitting memoranda on the words and 
music of the National Anthem (London County Council, Educa- 
tion Committee). London County Council, Education Offices, 
October, 1916. 8} in. 24 pp. paper, 3d., post free 34d. 245 

The report before us contains memoranda, of considerable general 
interest, on the words and music of the National Anthem ; for the 

London County Council, concerned with the form of the Anthem to 

be used in schools and other educational institutions, ordered an 

inquiry on the subject; and the historical, literary, and musical 
researches connected therewith have been carried out with ability 
and thoroughness by Dr. F. S. Boas and Dr. John Borland. The 
main conclusions arrived at are here epitomized. There is reason for 
believing that a form of the Anthem, in Latin and English, of un- 
known authorship, existed in the time of James II., and perhaps 

Charles II., but there is no evidence of its existence before the 

Restoration, and the Jacobean English version is no longer extant. 

The earliest extant form, with the music, is in the first edition of 

‘ Thesaurus Musicus,’ c. 1743, and the opening line is “* God save onr 

Lord the King.’ After the Jacobite rising in 1745, this was altered 

to “ God save great George our King.’’ :On William IV.’s accesstou 

more than one alternative came into use. On the accession of Queen 

Victoria the first line became ‘‘ God save our gracious Queen.’ In 

the strict sense, there is no “ original’? version, the hymn having 

grown, like a folk-ballad. If any version has a prescriptive claim, 
it is ““God save great George our King,” though that is less 

euphonious than the ‘Thesaurus’ form. As regards the music, a 

strong claim is that on behalf of Dr. John Bull (1562-1628), but it 

is not irrefutably established ; and if the ‘ Ayre,’ alleged to be by 

Bull, bearing resemblances to the music of the National Anthem, 

were really his, it was, in any case, merely an instrumental piece in 

the form of a galliard, and not intended for vocal use. The various 
claims, literary or musical, for Carey, Purcell, Handel, and Lully, 
have been fully discussed. 


Bridges (Horace J.). Some OUTLINES OF THE RELIGION oF Ex- 
PERIENCE : @ book for laymen and the unchurched. New York, 
Macmillan, 1916. 8 in. 290 pp. index, 6/6 n. 215 

It is because of an intense conviction that religion is suffering 
through our failure to recognize the need of new methods and 
instruments, that the author gives in this book a large place to the 
question of intellectual honesty and of that kind of sincerity which 
consists in the rigorous separation of what is known from what is 
merely assumed. He believes that the twentieth century will 
witness a reconciliation between religion and science, and he seeks 
to set forth an interpretation of the idea of God, as well as of the 
essential doctrines of religion, so framed as to express the experience, 
and command the assent, both of men of science and men of religion. 

“The key-word is Evolution ; the basis is experience ; the method is 

the method of science—experiment and verification.” Attention 

is drawn to elements of religion which are verifiable by experience, 
and an attempt is made to indicate the immense task, and “ conse- 
quent golden opportunity * for spiritual unification, awaiting the 

Churches. 


Campbell (rs. Adeline). Scripture THOUGHTS (being notes made 

in preparation of addresses). Elliot Stock [1916]. 74 in. 

159 pp., 2/6 n. 220.6 

These notes are published in the hope that they may be helpful 

to those who undertake to expound Scripture, and to “ all who will 
listen to words of comfort and warning.” 


Catholics of the British Empire and the War. Burns & Oates [1916]. 
10 in. 72 pp. pors. il. paper, 6d. n. 282 
The letterpress, except the introduction, is reprinted from The Tablet, 
The Ushaw Magazine, &c. The services rendered by the Roman 
Catholic clergy and laity of the British Empire have been very great ; 
and this record will interest others than Catholics. Eight chaplains 
have died while on active service, and it appears that 486 Catholic 
chaplains are now serving in the British Army and Navy. 


The Chariots of God. ‘The Chariots of God are twenty thousand— 
even thousands of Angels” ; by A Churchwoman ; illustrated by 
Alfred Pearse. Stockwell [1916]. 7} in. 119 pp., 2 /n. 244 

A miscellany of extracts relating to alleged “ visions”’’ in the 
battle area, and of poems, hymns, prayers, quotations from the 

Scriptures and patristic writings, together with opinions of various 

preachers and writers interested in the subject. 


Crafer (T. W.). THE Books or Ezra AND NEHEMIAH (The Revised 
Version edited for the use of Schools). Cambridge, University 
Press, 1916. 6} in. 167 pp. map, index, 1/6 n. 222.7-8 

A serviceable edition, preceded by an historical and critical intro- 
duction, and provided with copious foot-notes as well as a clear map 
of ancient Jerusalem. 
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Formby (Charles Wykeham). THe Sout or ENGLAND; or, A Great 
Empire at the Cross Roads. Wells Gardner [1916]. 74 in- 
176 pp., 2/6 n. 261.4 

The author deplores the existence of the materialistic type of 
life. He attributes the growth of materialism largely to the influence 
of Germany ; criticizes the Welsh Church Act, which he considers 

““God’s hand has arrested,” and discusses the spiritual side of 

** England’s work for the new era.” 


Goodman (Henry), Jesus or NAZARETH AND THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES OF To-DAy. Cambridge, Heffer, 1916. 7 in. 45 pp. 
paper, 6d. n. 280 

The author holds that many people keep out of the churches 
because things are alleged of God which they ** would never attribute 
to & good man, or still more to Jesus.” 


Gorham (C. T.). THe SpanisH Inquisition. Waits, 1916. 7} in. 

127 pp., 1/6 n. 272.2 

An historical sketch of the origin, activities, and decay of the 

Spanish Inquisition, issued for the Rationalist Press Association, 

and written with the object of pointing out the incompatibility of 
religious intolerance with the growth of modern civilization. 


Gosse (A. Bothwell). THe Rose Immortar. Rider, 1916. 6 in. 
63 pp. paper, 1/ n. : 246 
An interesting little book for those to whom symbolism and 
Rosicrucianism have a special appeal. The writer of the preface 
surely forgets Mr. Yeats in his first sentence, though it must be 
confessed that Mr. Yeats does not go into very full detail, even in 
‘ The Secret Rose ’"—assuming, probably, that his readers have some 
knowledge of the subject. 


*Gray (Louis Herbert), ed., and Moore (George Foot), consulting ed. 
THE MyTHOLOGY OF ALL RaAcgs, in 13 vols. : vol. 1, GREEK AND 
Roman, by William Sherwood Fox ; vol. 10, NortH AMERICAN, 
by Hartley Burr Alexander. Boston, Marshall Jones, 1916. 
94 in. 416 and 349 pp. il. map (vol. 10), appendix, notes, bibliog., 
each vol. 30/ n. 291 

The first volume of this useful work is upon Greek and Roman 
mythology, and the author’s purpose is to present and interpret a 
number of the typical myths of Greece and Rome as vehicles of 
religious thought, that is to say, in the discharge of their original 
function. Stories of local heroes are narrated before the gods are 
delineated. This order is logical, because the descriptions of the 
divinities in the second part of the book are composite portraits 
made up of individual characteristics revealed by the gods them- 
selves ‘‘as they play their parts on the stage of the local myths.’ 
The illustrations are numerous and good. 

Vol. 10 treats of the mythology of the American Indians north of 
Mexico, and deals with the very varied mythological systems of the 
Eskimo, the Algonkians, the Plains Indians, the Pacific Coast 
tribes, and the Indians of the Southern States. 

Hardy (Thomas J.). CatTHoLic on RoMAN CATHOLIC ? twelve letters 
to one unsettled in the English Church (Handbooks of Catholic 
Faith and Practice). Robert Scott, 1916. 74 in. 157 pp. bibliog., 
2/6 n. 283 

Some of the matters discussed are the claim of Rome, its ground 
and history, the question of the Apostolical Succession, and the want 
of uniformity in the English Church. 


Harris (James Rendel). THE ORIGIN oF THE CULT OF APHRODITE 
(reprinted from the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Oct.- 
Dec., 1916). Manchester, University Press (Longmans), 1916. 
10 in. 30 pp. il. boards, 1/ n. 292 

Dr. Rendel Harris continues to discuss the cults of the Greek 
divinities. Just as — Dionysus, and Artemis have been shown 
in previous essays to have close association with mistletoe, ivy, and 
certain herbs, so Aphrodite is traced back to the curious root known 
as the mandrake (Mandragora), or love-apple, of which the author 
concludes her to be @ personification. He considers that the goddess 
was essentially and originally a witch, and not acourtesan. Whether, 
like her sister-witch Artemis, she had a herb garden, in which her 
apple and other stimulating vegetable productions were tended, is 
uncertain. 

Harris (James Rendel). Picus wHo 1s atso Zeus. Cambridge 
University Press, 1916. 9 in. 87 pp., 4/ 292 

A learned disquisition upon the Twin-cult and the priests of the 

Thunder-god. The argument is a continuation of that contained 

in previous volumes by the author. 

Harris (James Rendel) and Burch (Vacher). Trstmonies; by Rende? 
Harris, with the assistance of Vacher Burch : part 1. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1916. 9 in. 144 pp. indexes, 5/ n. 281.2 

This volume, dealing with the question of testimonies against the 

Jews in the Early Church, “ contains a proof (hitherto unsuspected) 

of the existence of an Apostolic work, which passed into obscurity : 

and directions are pointed out for the actual recovery of its contents.” 

The results detailed by the author have led to a “ complete verifica- 

tion of the thesis that the original ‘Testimonia’ of the Christian 

Church were collected by Matthew the Apostle, and circulated in the 
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first instance under his name ; they are the ‘ Logia’ to which Papias 

refers, and these Logia are not the ‘ Sayings of Jesus,’ as one was at 

first inclined to assume.” 

Hollis (Gertrude). THe WoNDERFUL PRAYER: the Lord’s Prayer and 
its teaching simply explained. S.P.C.K., 1916. 74 in. 78 pp. 
col. front., 2/ n. 226.9 

The author’s clear expositions of the petitionary and other phrases 
in the Lord’s Prayer are suited for youthful or older readers, and 
should be useful to teachers in Sunday schools and elsewhere. 

Legg (J. Wickham). Somer VINDICATIONS OF THE Book or ComMON 
PRAYER APPEARING IN UNLOOKED-FOR QUARTERS (reprinted 
from The Church Times). S.P.C.K., 1916. 84 in. 15 pp. 
paper, 3d. n. ¥ 

The author discusses the Canon in the Eucharistic Service, ‘‘ Table 

Prayers,” the disuse of Chrisma in Confirmation, supposed Eras- 

tianism in the Prayer Book, and other matters. 

Martin (Hugh). THE CaLiinec or THE CHURCH. Student Christian 
Movement, 1916. 74 in. 60 pp. paper, 9d. n. 261 

The substance of this pamphlet was delivered as a series of ad- 
dresses at a missionary summer school. The creation and task of 
the Church, the Gospel of the Church, the Church that is to be, and 
our duty to the Church, are the principal subjects dealt with by 
the author. 

Molesworth (John Hilton). A Sotp1er or Gop: the ideals of war: 
a@ memory of Lord Kitchener. Liliot Stock [1916]. 6 in. 47 pp. 
paper, 6d. n. 252.9 

This booklet contains three dissertations : (1) ‘ A Soldier of God,’ 
an elaboration of an article on Lord Kitchener written after his 
death ; (2) ‘ The Land of Far Distances,’ a sermon preached in York 

Minster during 1914 ; and (3) ‘The New Era,’ a sermon delivered in 

Salisbury Cathedral on Aug. 6, 1916. 

Oesterley (William Oscar Emil). THe Wispom or BeEn-Sima, 
(Ecctestasticus) (Translations of Early Documents ; Series 1, 
Palestinian Jewish Texts (pre-Rabbinic), No. 2). S.P.C.K., 
1916. 74 in. 148 pp. introd. bibliog., 2/6 n. 229.4 

The aim of the editors of this series is to make some difficult texts, 
important for the study of Christian origins, more generally accessible 
in faithful and scholarly translations. This clear rendering of 

Ecclesiasticus is presented in a form convenient and acceptable for 

students. 

Paton (William). Jesus CHrist AND THE WorLD’s RELIGIONS. 
United Council for Missionary Education, 1916. 74 in. 110 pp. 
index, 7d. n. 290 

The author writes for those who desire a brief statement of the 
principal features of the non-Christian religions. He is not un- 
sympathetic in his treatment of those religions, especially Buddhism 
and Islam. At the close of each chapter a few books are suggested 
for further reading. 

*Pearce (Ernest Harold). THe Monks or WESTMINSTER: being a 
register of the brethren of the Convent from the time of the 
Confessor to the Dissolution; with lists of the obedientiaries 
and an introduction (Notes and Documents relating to West- 
minster Abbey, No. 5). Cambridge, University Press, 1916. 
10} in. 246 pp. appendix, indexes, 10/ n. 271 

Archdeacon Pearce has been very successful in his effort ‘‘ to 
repeople the Convent of St. Peter, Westminster,” and his labours 
among the muniments have resulted in a volume not merely of 
importance to historians and antiquaries, but also of very great 
interest to all who hold the Abbey dear. It has been too often 
forgotten that, quite apart from the royal and official associations 
of St. Peter’s Church, there was an inner life at Westminster, ‘“‘ the 
daily round, the common task” of the monks; and many earnest 
inquirers into the ng would be glad to know more of this neglected 
aspect of the Abbey life. The author’s work is enlightening on 
many points : the long introduction contains a considerable mass of 
information relative to the abbots, priors, and others connected 
with the famous Benedictine foundation ; and the register comprises 
numerous details of the personal history of the monks, beginning with 

Edwin (Abbot 1049-71), and ending with Richard Morton, who 

signed the deed of surrender in 1540. A few particulars are also 

given of the short-lived Benedictine establishment (John Feckenham, 

Abbot) revived at Westminster by Mary Tudor. 

*Plowden- Wardlaw (James), and others. RELIGIOUS RECONSTRUCTION 
AFTER THE War: a Cambridge programme (St. Edward's 
Cambridge Series). Robert Scott, 1916. 7} in. 153 pp., 2/6 n. 
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The Rev. J. Plowden-Wardlaw, the Master of Corpus, Profs. 
J. F. Bethune-Baker, W. Emery Barnes, and T. G. Bonney, Canon 
F. J. Foakes-Jackson, and others, delivered during the spring of 
1916 a series of discourses in the pulpit of St. Edward’s, Cambridge. 
These essays, which represent each of the three great parties in the 
Church of England, do in spite of manifest differences of view show 
& certain “unity in diversity” ; and the introducer remarks :— 

., Let us...put our party prejudices in our pockets, and take a sane and 
wide view of every element in the Church of England. The only test of 
liberalism is to be liberal to institutions or opinions with which one does not 
agree. There is no virtue in being ‘liberal’ to one’s own darling fads.” 
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Pridie (J. R.). THe Natronat Mission or REPENTANCE AND Horr 
IN ITs APPEAL TO THE CORPORATE LIFE OF THE CHURCH. Elliot 
Stock, 1916. 7 in. 19 pp. paper, 4d. n. 269 

A paper read at the Ascensiontide Conference of the Southwark 

Lay Readers. The need of solidarity is urged ; mere compromise 

between opposite schools of thought is deprecated ; and it is suggested. 

that the sacramental and ethical elements of the Prayer Book are- 
not contradictory or mutually exclusive, but that they are com- 
plementary. 

Queiroz (Eca de), THe Sweet Mrracre; done into English by 
Edgar Prestage, of the Lisbon Academy of Sciences. Ozford,. 
Blackwell [1916]. 7 in. 28 pp. boards, 1/ n. 244 

The fifth edition of this translation of Eca de Queiroz’s story of 
the healing and other wonders worked by Christ. 


Quiek (Oliver Chase). Essays ry OrntHopoxy. Macmillan, 1916.. 
7} in. 353 pp., 6/ n. 230.4 
These essays by the Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
deal with such subjects as God the Father and Creator, Christ the 
Revealer and Redeemer, the Holy Spirit and the Trinity, and the 
Holy Spirit as Witness and Sanctifier. 


Raven (Charles E.)} Wat THink YE or Curist? being lectures: 
on the Incarnation and its interpretation in terms of modern 
thought. Macmillan, 1916. 74 in. 280 pp., 4/6 n. 232.1 

These five lectures have as their subject-matter man’s knowledge: 
of God, the oneness of Jesus, the many-sidedness of Jesus, the 
divinity of Jesus, and man’s salvation through Jesus. In the 
introduction the author remarks that the great wall of partition 
between Christians at the present moment is the question of 
authority. He parts company from those who maintain that in 
religion restatement is neither necessary nor possible, because,. 
they say, all questions can be settled by submission to an infallible: 
or absolute authority. Any real reform, however, he believes, must 
be ‘‘ begun by way of a readjustment of emphasis, not of a restate- 
ment of belief.” 

Robinson (H. Wheeler). THE Cross or Jos. Student Christian. 
Movement, 1916, 74 in. 71 pp. appendixes, 1/6 n. 223.1 

The contents of this book have been given at several centres as: 
lectures to non-theological students of the Bible. The Book of Job: 
is studied critically and devotionally, emphasis being laid on “ its. 
message to the sorrowing and suffering to-day in the light of the 

Cross of Christ.” 

Schwab (Moise). Homies Jupt&o-ESPAGNOLES (tiré des Notices: 
et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale et autres: 
Bibliothéques, tome 40). Paris, Klincksieck, 1916. 11 in. 
32 pp. paper, 3 fr. 80. 296 

This paper relates to certain fragmentary manuscripts preserved 
in the library of the Jewish Association of Paris. Originally obtained 
from a Cairene store of old books, they are drawn up in Judo- 

Spanish, or ladino, that is to say, they are in the Castilian language: 

of the fifteenth century, written in cursive African characters. 


The Silent Voice: second series. Bell, 1916. 6} in. 76 pp. boards,. 
1 242. 


n. 

The subjects dealt with include the Lord’s Prayer, the Cross, the: 
Incarnation, the ‘‘ immensity of love,” and the like. The “‘Teach-. 
ings”’ are stated to be received during prayer, and to be impressed, 
sometimes in words, sometimes by means of pictures, upon the 
mind of the writer, a lady, who transcribes them immediately after- 
wards. The ‘“ Teachings” in the first series (published a few months. 
ago) are said to have been received “‘ by impressional or inspirational. 
writing.” 

Swetenham (L.). War: the Cross of the Nations, Robert Scott, 1916. 
7} in. 87 pp., 1/6 n. 204. 

The Bishop of Edinburgh has written the introduction to this- 
book, in which the author, Miss L. Swetenham, seeks to show that, 
‘primarily, the War is being waged in the interests of the Spiritual and’ 
Eternal as against the Temporal and Physical: it is the Cross of the Nations. 
which is working out their redemption from the thraldom of the Flesh, and 
preparing them for an abundant entrance into the liberty and glory of 
the Spirit.” 

She asserts :— 

“In connexion with the Irish problem and the grave difficulties arising out 
of the Women’s Suffrage campaign, we had an example of how He [God] can 
summon suddenly and speedily, from unexpected quarters, deliverance and 
help. Ina moment, the menace of civil war and the unrest and revolt of an 
entire class were merged into the living unity of a common purpose!” 

Torrey (Charles Cutler), THe Composition AND DaTE oF AcTSs 
(Harvard Theological Studies, 1). Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press (Milford), 1916. 94 in. 72 pp. paper. 226.6 

The author contends that the first fifteen chapters of Acts are- 
obviously ‘“‘ translation-Greek,’ and abound in Aramaic idioms, 
In the remainder of the book there is, he considers, no evidence of 
an underlying Semitic language ; but the same writer who translated 
the Aramaic document composed its sequel. The author thinks 
that the Aramaic manuscript must have been composed late in the 
year 49 or early in the year 50, and that chapters xvi.—xxviii. of Acta 
were most probably written in the year 64. 
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Walsh (Most Rev. William J.), Archbishop of Dublin. O’CoNNELL, 
ARCHBISHOP MURRAY, AND THE BOARD OF CHARITABLE BE- 
QUEsTs : an all but forgotten incident in the ecclesiastical history 
of Dublin in the nineteenth century. Dublin, Browne & Nolan 
[1916]. 84 in. 57 pp. appendixes, paper. 282.9415 

This pamphlet is based upon two articles contributed to The 

Trish Ecclesvastical Record in October and November, 1895, and 

written mainly to vindicate the memory of Archbishop Murray, 

who was much criticized by O’Connell and others for accepting a 

place on the Board of Charitable Donations and Bequests in Ireland, 

established in 1844. 

‘Wiener (Harold M.). THE Date oF THE Exopvs; reprint from 
Bibliotheca Sacra, art. 7. Oberlin, Ohio, Bibliotheca Sacra Co. 
[1916]. 9 in. 28 pp. paper, 25 cents. 222.12 

The author, who is a barrister-at-law, has re-examined the question 
-of the date of the Exodus, and is of opinion that in the light of the 
discoveries of the store-cities of Pithom and Raamses, the finding of 
the Israel stele, and a consideration of the original order of certain 
portions of the text of Numbers, it can be ascertained not merely in 
what reign the Exodus occurred, but also in what year of the reign, 
and that the course of events can be followed season by season from 
the death of the Pharaoh of the oppression to the departure from 

Kadesh-barnea. The exact year of the accession of the Pi:araoh of 

the Exodus has, however, not yet been determined. 


*Williams (Arthur Lukyn). THe Hresrew-CuristIAN MESSIAH ; or, 
The Presentation of the Messiah to the Jews in the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew: being twelve lectures delivered 
before the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn on the Founda- 
tion of Bishop Warburton in the years 1911—1915; with an 
introductory note by the Bishop of Ely. S.P.C.K., 1916. 
9} in. 447 pp. indexes, 10/6 n. 232.1 

Dr. Lukyn Williams, Warburton Lecturer at Lincoln’s Inn, 
attempts in these twelve addresses to describe the motives with 
which the author of the First Gospel composed his book, and to 
interpret his words as he desired the contemporary believers of his 
own race to apprehend them. The lecturer endeavours also to 
expound the teaching of St. Matthew in its relation to ourselves, 
and hopes that incidentally his work may be of service in presenting 

Christ to the Jews of to-day. 

Wilson (James Maurice). Gop’s PRoGRESSIVE REVELATIONS OF 
HimseEtr TO Men. S.P.C.K., 1916. 7} in. 62 pp., 1/n. 252.8 

Seven sermons preached by Canon Wilson in Worcester Cathedral 
during Lent, 1916. 
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*Bainville (Jacques). IrAaLy AND THE Wak; trans. by Bernard Miall. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 7} in. 267 pp. index, 3/6n. 324.45 

It is well said in the preface that Italy is ‘‘ one of the most original 
and one of the most vigorous elements of modern Europe, and one 
of the richest in future promise.” For this reason alone, works 
helping to throw light upon the attitude of the Italian people in 
regard to the War are specially welcome to English readers, whose 
knowledge of modern Italy, apart from her art and her literature, 
is often extremely limited. M. Bainville’s work is of peculiar 
interest, and gives some idea of inner Italy, as well as of the motives 
which led to her intervention in the War. 

*Carlton (Frank Tracy). THE History AND PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZED 
Laxsor. Boston, Heath (Harrap) [1916]. 8 in. 494 pp. index, 
6/ n. 331.1 

The author’s aim is to present briefly the important facts in the 
history of organized Labour in the United States, to analyse the chief 
problems which affect the Labour organizations of the present decade, 
and to evaluate the functions of organized Labour in the industrial 
and political world. Some of the earlier chapters deal with the 
colonial, revolutionary, pre-Civil War, and Civil War periods. The 
policies of Labour organizations; coercive methods, industrial 
remuneration, and means of promoting industrial peace ; sweated 
industries ; woman, child, and prison labour ; and unemployment, are 
among the topics treated in the book. 

Clay (Henry) and Greenwood (Arthur), AN InrRopucToORY ATLAS 
OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS; maps by H. S. Hattin. 
Headley Bros., 1916. 94 in. 74 pp. 47 maps, paper, 1/6n. 327 

The authors’ purpose in issuing this excellent collection of sketch 
maps is to illustrate international relations in the opening years of 
the twentieth century. The maps are supplementary to the 
ordinary school atlas of physical and political geography, and should 
be used in conjunction with such an atlas. See review in The 

Atheneum, December, 1916, p. 579. 


Corcoran (T.). Stare Poxticy 1n Irish EpucaTIon, A.D. 1536 To 
1816: exemplified in documents collected for lectures to post- 
graduate classes; with an introduction. Longmans, 1916. 
10 in. 235 pp. indexes, 6/ n. 370.9415 

The book consists mainly of documents, many of them extremely 

interesting, chosen to illustrate the history of the policy of the State 

in Ireland with regard to education. It deals with a subject on 
which there is little available information. 
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Cunningham (Ven. William). THE Procress or CAPITALISM IN 
ENGLAND. Cambridge, University Press, 1916. 74 in. 155 pp. 
bibliog. index, 3/ n. 331 

A small book treating historically the rise of the capitalist, 
and the Body Economic as distinct from the Body Politic. The 
book contains a bibliography of Dr. Cunningham’s economic and 
political writings. 


The Dominion of New Zealand. Statistics ror THE YEAR 1915: 
in 4 vols. : vol. 2, TRADE AND SHIPPING ; compiled from returns 
furnished by Customs Department: Malcolm Fraser, Govern- 
ment Statistician. Wellington, Marcus F. Marks, Government 
Printer, 1916. 13 in. 459 pp. index to articles. 319.931 

This volume deals with imports and exports, revenue, gold, and 
shipping. 


The Empire and the War. Imprrrat PRoBLEMS: THE CONSTITU- 
TIONAL Position (Viscount Milner); EMIGRATION AFTER THE 
War (Earl Grey); IypIA AND THE Empire (Lord Islington) ; 
TRADE AND THE EMPIRE AFTER THE WAR (Sir George Foster) ; 
NAVAL AND MILITARY DEFENCE (Lord Sydenham): being the 
Opening Addresses delivered at Conferences between repre- 
sentatives of the Home and Dominion Parliaments. 1916 
(Empire Parliamentary Association Series). Empire Parlia- 
mentary Association (United Kingdom Branch), 1916. 13 by 
8} in. 41 pp. paper, 2/6 320.4 

The addresses here printed were delivered in opening the Con- 

ferences arranged by the Empire Parliamentary Association in 1916, 

towards the close of the official War visit of the representatives of the 

Dominion Parliaments. Having seen for themselves the efforts 

made in the prosecution of the War, and visited munition factories, 

shipbuilding yards, the French and British fronts in France, the 

Battle Cruiser Squadron, and the Grand Fleet, the delegates took 

part in an exchange of views with Home members of Parliament 

upon various important subjects. These topics are dealt with 
weightily and authoritatively in this series of addresses by well- 
known publicists. 


The Empire and the War : speeches at Conferences between representa- 
tives of the Home and Dominion Parliaments, 1916. Empire 
Parliamentary Association (United Kingdom Branch), 1916. 
13 by 8} in. 19 pp. paper. 320.4 

The Committee of the United Kingdom Branch of the Empire 

Parliamentary Association decided that, besides publishing the 

volume containing the opening addresses, referred to in our notice 

above, the following speeches also should be printed : Lord Selborne’s, 

Lord Bryce’s, Mr. Arthur Steel-Maitland’s, and Mr. H. J. Mac- 

kinder’s on ‘The Constitutional Position’ ; and Messrs. W. Hayes 

Fisher’s and Cecil Beck’s on ‘ Naval and Military Defence. These 

are contained in the addendum before us. 


Evans (George Henry). A SHortT CONSIDERATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
Law: in reference to its definition, constitution, and functions, 
and to its practical effectiveness (or otherwise) under war 
conditions. St. Clement's Press, 1916. 84 in. 8 pp. pamphlet. 341 

The author usefully summarizes a few of the problems interwoven 
with that not very tangible thing called international law ; and he 
arrives at three main conclusions: (a) that, as a body of rules and 
regulations governing inter-State morality, international law has 
proved itself almost wholly ineffective during the war conditions 
ruling for the last eighteen months ; (6) that this failure is apparently 
due to the lack of any direct means of enforcement ; (c) that inter- 
national law as now existing apparently purports to deal with only 
inter-State contracts and torts, and fails to contemplate inter-State 
crimes as possible happenings between civilized States. Recognizing 
that the Bryce Committee has expressed the hope that as soon as 
the present war is over the nations will consider means and sanctions 
to prevent the recurrence of such horrors as our generation is now 
witnessing, the author nevertheless points out that mere considera- 
tion will not suffice, and that international law must be “ clothed 
with all the necessary attributes of legality—namely, universality 
and enforceability.” It must also be extended, he argues, “so as 
to deal with inter-State crimes.” 


Finot (Jean). THe ANGLO-FRENcH Nation: a study in interpene- 
tration. Constable, 1916. 7 in. 78 pp. paper, 1/ n. 324.44 
Impossible of realization as the Anglo-French Entente at first 
seemed, the idea of the rapprochement, early advocated by the author 
and others, was taken up enthusiastically by prominent men in both 
countries (pre-eminent among whom was King Edward), and in the 
course of a few years long-standing difficulties vanished, with the 
result that the Entente became an accomplished fact. The author 
remarks that the conception of an Anglo-French nation, which he 
was bold enough to call up in 1900, to-day “answers to a great 
reality.” The main sections of this suggestive essay are concerned 
with the disappearance of false race theories, with what England 
owes to France, and France to England, and with Anglo-French 
solidarity at the present day. 
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Gurney (Arthur E.). THE PopuLaTIon or THE PoLIsH COMMON- 
WEALTH ; with a preface by Ludwik Janowski. For the Polish 
Information Committee (Allen & Unwin) [1916]. 84 in. 40 pp. 
paper, 6d. n. 312.9185 

Statistics of the populations, religions, and, so far as the sources 
of information permit, of the different nationalities represented in 
the various Polish territories, as well as the number of Poles in other 

ts of the world, are furnished in this pamphlet. The Poles are 
stated to be the sixth nation in Europe as regards numbers, ranking 
next to the Italians. The grand total of the Polish population of the 

world is estimated at 23,951,598. 


Hamp (Pierre). La France Pays OvuvrieEr (Editions de la Nouvelle 
Revue francaise). Deuxiéme édition. Paris, Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise, 1916. 7} in. 67 pp. paper, 2 fr. 50. 314.4 

The author of this book, which is dedicated ‘“‘ & Albert Thomas, 

Grand Ouvrier du Travail de Guerre, qui sera Grand Ouvrier du 

Travail de Paris,” discusses in detail the present conditions of 

Labour in France, and the relations of industry to the War. The 

author is eulogistic in regard to the immense part played by Labour 

in the stupendous struggle now proceeding. The title of ‘“ worker” 
should rank in the social hierarchy above that of rentier. The 
destiny of nations is to-day being worked out by the union of the 
soldier and the worker ; and on public monuments dedicated to the 
activities of the War, “ artillery and munitions” should be included. 

A considerable section of the book relates to feminine labour, the 

excellence of which in many branches of industry is emphasized. 


Hartley (C. Gasquoine) and Lewis (Arthur D.). CHILDREN OF THE 
Empire. Werner Laurie [1916]. 74 in. 96 pp., 1/n. 372.89 
This book, described on the cover as “‘ A Young Citizen’s Reader,” 
was suggested by a debate in the House of Lords (Nov. 23, 1915) on 
the teaching of patriotism. There are chapters on the growth of 
English liberty, on Home Government and Imperialism, on the 
Self-Governing Dominions, on the Indian Empire and Egypt, on 
great Englishmen, and the Great War. 


Heighton (Joseph). Lecat Lirze anp Humour. Hodder & 
Stoughton [1916]. 7} in. 326 pp. index, 2/6 n. 340.9 
A chatty volume containing many amusing anecdotes. 


*Holdich (Six Thomas Hungerford), PotrticaL FRONTIERS AND 
Bounpary Maxine. Macmillan, 1916. 8} in. 318 pp., 10/ n. 
320.128 
A fascinating and enjoyable book dealing with the making of 
frontiers and the demarcation of boundaries. The chapters de- 
scribing the Russo-Afghan and Russo-Persian frontiers, the Pata- 
gonian plains, and the Pampas are specially interesting. See the 
review, ante, p. 23. 


Honaga (S.). THE NATIONAL SPIRIT OF JAPAN: @ contribution to 
spiritual understanding between nations. Bristol, Arrowsmith 
{1916}. 7in. 110 pp. paper, appendixes (bibliogs.),1/n. 327.52 

The national spirit of the Japanese is discussed by the author, 
who contends that as a step towards the reform of international 
relations each country should in the first place look more deeply 
into its own national spirit, and there discover the common bond of 
nations. By bringing into light the real Japanese, the author hopes 
to contribute to the international morality of the future. Mr. 

Honaga discusses Bushido, Shinto, the psychology of the Japanese 

race, and many other topics. 


Leeming (F. B.). SupPLEMENT TO ‘GUIDE TO THE INCOME TAX,’ 
2/6 NET: embracing the changes made in the law by the 
Finance Act, 1916. Wilson, 1916. 74in. 23 pp. paper. 336.24 

A pamphlet dealing with changes brought about in the Finance 

Act, 1915 (No. 2), by the Act of 1916. 

Livingstone (R. W.). DEFENCE oF CuassicAL Epucation. A 
Macmillan, 1916. 74 in. 289 pp., 4/6 n. 375.88 

A main contention, in this able defence of the humanities in 
education, is that a nation can be “ scientific,’ though compulsory 
classics are the staple of its secondary education, and though the 
majority of its youth is trained in classical schools. Particulars are 
given to show that German secondary education is far more classical 
than ours. A caution is conveyed against the mistake of supposing 
that we are simply suffering from the predominant position of classics 
in our public schools, and that we have only to expel them in favour 
of physical science and modern languages “to be cured of all our 
ills.” It is admitted by the author that we need more physical 
science in industry and elsewhere; but it is pointed out that our 
real weakness is a national indifference to knowledge. Cogent 
presentations of the case for Greek and the case for Latin are em- 

ied in chaps. iii. and iv. ; and an effort is made later to combat 
the idea that the classics can be studied satisfactorily in translations. 

The last chapter contains suggestions for reforms. 

Maurice (Louis), La Poxttrigvu—E MAROocAINE DE L’ ALLEMAGNE. 
Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 1916. 74 in. 205 pp., 3 fr. 327.64 

The autior gives an account of the provocative policy which for 
= years past Germany is stated to have adopted with regard to 

orocco. 
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*Meikle (Wilma). Towarps a Sane Feminism. Grant Richards,. 
1916. 74 in. 168 pp., 3/6 n. 396 
The all too uncommon sound sense displayed in this book far 
outweighs lapses such as the apparent forgetfulness that Mrs. 
Despard exercised great influence in the Suffrage movement. The 
main argument is that in a commercial nation women should con- 
centrate their efforts on obtaining recognition of their commercial 
value ; and there is a frankness throughout the book which leaves- 
no unpleasant taste in the mouth even after the chapter in which sex 
is discussed. 


Milburn (Joseph Anthony). Everyman’s Wortp. New York, 
Shores, 1916. 7} in. 296 pp., $1.50.. 304 
Written in flowing, easy language, to show that happiness and a 
rich abundant life lie within the grasp of every man. The author 
weakens his case by ignoring difficulties. 


*Miller (Marion Mills). AMERICAN DEBATE: a history of politica 
and economic controversy in the United States, with critical 
digests of leading debates: part 1, Cotontat, STATE, AND 
NatTiIonat Ricuts, 1761-1861 ; part 2, THzE LAND AND SLAVERY 
QUESTIONS, 1607-1860. New York and London, Putnam, 1916. 
84 in. 2 vols. 907 pp. indexes, 20/ 329 

In these volumes will be found an ordered summary of American 
political history, from the early colonial period to the time of the 

Lincoln-Douglas debates. The arrangement is partly by subjects,. 

and partly chronological. Part 1 treats chiefly of constitutional, 

international, and administrative questions; part 2 deals with 
economics. 


Morax (René). On Suppose.... (Cahiers Vaudois, lle cahier de la 

2me série). Lausanne, 1916. 84in. 29 pp. paper. 327.9494 

A pamphlet dealing with Swiss political problems in the light of 
the European war. 


National Proverbs: Inp14; selected by Mr. Abdul Hamid Minhas. 
Palmer & Hayward [1916]. 64 in. 63 pp., 1/n. 398.9 
Proverbs are always interesting, not only for themselves, but also 
as a guide to the psychology of those who make and repeat them 
(we are not thinking of the old saw about wise men and fools).. 
Indian proverbs are especially of interest. We recognize many 
friends from ‘ Kim.’ 


Omond (G. W. T.). THE Law or THE SEA: a short history of some 

questions relating to neutral merchant shipping. Black, 1916. 

7% in. 80 pp. index, 2/6 n. 347.7 

The author’s aim is to supply the general reader with a brief 

account of the principal questions of sea law affecting neutrals during 

maritime warfare which have arisen since the Seven Years’ War.. 

The narrative is brought down to 1916, and is free from legal 
technicalities. 


Oviatt (Edwin), THE BEGINNINGS OF YALE (1701—1726) ; illustrated 
by Theodore Diedricksen, jun. New Haven, Conn., Yale 
University Press (Milford), 1916. 9 in. 487 pp. index, 15/ n. 

378.73 

The author devotes the first part of this history to an account of 

the New Haven Church-State founded in 1638 by John Davenport 

and others, to Davenport’s efforts in the cause of education, and to 

the collapse of the New Haven community in 1668. The remaining 

parts describe the foundation of the Collegiate School, and the 
beginning in 1718 of the newly named Yale College. 


A Peaceful Revolution; by Gentle Joseph. Bath, Adams, 1916. 
84 in. 110 pp. paper, 2/ n. 330.4. 
This curious book is stated to have, as its first theme, economics ; 
and among the numerous subjects which engage the attention of 
two ladies, a mother and daughter, supposed to be living a hundred 
years hence, are education, the home, the metamorphosis of country 
life, the emancipation of women, and methods of taxation. Though 
not attractive in style or arrangement of matter, the book is worth 
reading. 


*Phillipson (Coleman). TERMINATION OF WAR AND TREATIES OF' 
Peace. Fisher Unwin [1916]. 10 in. 505 pp. appendix 
(118 pp.), indexes, 21/ n. 341.2 

An extremely useful and compendious volume, containing detailed 
information regarding the methods of terminating wars, peace 
negotiations, &c., treated historically. The book is @ mine of 
information dealing with a subject on which accessible information 
is scarce. 


Public Record Office. CaLenDar or INQUISITIONS MISCELLANEOUS- 
(CHANCERY) PRESERVED IN THE PuBLIC RECORD OFFICE: 
vols. 1-2. H.M. Stationery Office, 1916. 11 in. 918, 799 pp. 
preface, corrigenda, indexes, 15/ and 17/6 346.4 

These volumes, with the Calendar of Inquisitions post mortem now 
in progress and the List of Inquisitions ad quod damnum already 
published, will complete the description of the Inquisitions preserved 
among the Chancery records of a date anterior to the reign of 


Henry VII. 
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Meaney (Mabel Jane). THE PsycHOLOGyY OF THE ORGANIZED 
Group Game (The British Journal of Psychology, Monograph 
Supplements, 4). Cambridge, University Press, 1916. 10 in. 
81 pp. bibliog. paper, 5/ n. 372.215 

Contains a synopsis of the results obtained from answers to a 
questionnaire on the educational value of group games, the results 
of experimental research in the playgrounds, historical references to 

‘the educational value of play and a short account of the Playground 

Movement in England, America, and Germany. Miss Reaney 

‘writes a long introduction on her researches ; and the book closes 

‘with a bibliography. 

Ridge (W. Pett). THe Missive MILxion: an army that might have 
been. Royal Free Hospital. 7} in. 15 pp. il. 362.7 

The author of this brochure emphasizes the gravity of the problem 
of the wasted child-life of to-day, and makes an appeal on behalf of 
the Royal Free Hospital Extension Scheme, under which special 

,provision will be made, not only for the promotion of infant welfare, 

ut also for tuberculous patients. The sum of 200,000/. is required. 


Root (Elihu). AppRESSES ON GOVERNMENT AND CITIZENSHIP ; 
collected and edited by Robert Bacon and James Brown Scott. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1916. 10 in. 
561 pp., 8/6 n. 320.4 

Mr. Root is the most distinguished living representative of the 

older school of American statesmanship. See review, ante, p. 25. 

Roscoe (E. S.). Srowriy. See 920 BiocRaPHyY. 341.8 

Royce (Josiah). THe Hore or tHe Great Community. New York. 
Macmillan, 1916. 7} in. 136 pp. por., 4/6 n. 324.73 

These essays were composed by Prof. Royce of Harvard University 
during the last year of his life, and thus represent his latest phases 
of thought. The possibility of international insurance, the duties 
of Americans in the present War, and the destruction of the Lusitania 
are among the subjects dealt with. 


*Ryan (John A.), DistRIsuTIVE Justice: the right and wrong of 
our present distribution of wealth. New York, Macmillan, 
1916. 74 in. 460 pp. short bibliogs. index, 6/6 n. 331 

Dr. Ryan, who is Associate-Professor of Political Science at the 

Catholic University of America, discusses the justice of the processes 
‘by which the products of industry are distributed. He disputes 
Henry George’s arguments against the private ownership of land, 
but remarks that the landowner’s right to take rent is inferior to the 
right of the tenant to a decent livelihood, and of the employee to a 
living wage; also, that the present system of land tenure is not 
perfect. ‘‘ The rich,”’ he concludes, 
** must cease to put their faith in material things, and rise to a simpler and 
saner plane of living; the middle classes and the poor must give up their 
envy and snobbish imitation of the false and degrading standards of the 
opulent classes ; and all must learn the elementary lesson that the path to 
achievements worth while leads through the field of hard and honest labor, 
not of lucky ‘ deals’ or gouging [sic] of the neighbor, and that the only 
life worth living is that in which one’s cherished wants are few, simple, and 
noble. For the adoption and pursuit of these ideals the most necessary 
requisite is a revival of genuine religion.”’ 

Salt (Henry S.). THE FLocciIna Craze: a statement of the case 
against corporal punishment, with foreword by Sir George 
Greenwood, M.P. Allen & Unwin, 1916. 7} in. 159 pp. 
front. appendix, index, 2 /6 n. 343.2 

A book published for the Humanitarian League, and containin; 
® criticism of the value of corporal punishment. 


Shaftesbury Society and Ragged School Union. Towarp THE 
SunRISE: the story of the Shaftesbury Society and Ragged 
School Union: 72nd annual report, 1915-16. Shaftesbury 
Society and Ragged School Union [1916]. 10 in. 32 pp. il. 
paper. 377.7 

An interesting account of the activities of this excellent society, 

‘and a record of the work done during the past year. The War has 

ed to exceptional difficulties. 

‘Sheppard (T.). Economisinc Brains: 
museums (reprinted from The Naturalist, March, 1916). 
Brown & Sons [1916]. 84 in. 11 pp. paper. 351.85 

A paper protesting against the closing of museums and art 

-galleries by the Government as a measure of war-time economy. 

Smith (Sir Swire), THe Reat German Rivatry: Yesterday, To-day, 
and To-morrow. Fisher Unwin[1916]. 84 in. 80 pp. paper, 1 /n. 

382 


the Government and 


This pamphlet should, in our opinion, have & wide circulation, 
especially among those who hold different views from the author. 
We find very little to criticize in it. President Wilson would dis- 
approve of the sentence : ‘“‘ The United States of America are being 
enormously enriched at the expense of the smitten countries of 
Europe ”’ (p. 56) ; and we think that the responsibility of the German 
people for the “ murderous acts of the Kaiser and his war lords” 
-should not be lost sight of. Profit-sharing and Continuation Night 
Schools are open to grave objection. We could fill a page with 
favourable comment, but must content ourselves with he 
endorsement of the following quotetion from Emerson (p. 58) : 
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“We must take the step from knowing to doing; we must teach 
the rising generation to do the things that the world wants done.” 


Taft (Jessie). THE WomMaN MovEMENT FROM THE Pornt oF VIEW 
oF SocraLt Consciousness. University of Chicago Press (Cam- 
bridge, University Press) [1916]. 10 in. 72 pp. bibliog. ~~ 
2/6 n. 396 

The writer’s purpose is “‘ to determine just what are the problems 
represented by the Woman Movement, to trace their connexion 

with the larger, more inclusive social problems, and to indicate in a 

general way the direction from which a solution may be expected.” 


Thwing (Charles Franklin). EpucaTION ACCORDING TO SOME 

Mopern Masters. New York, Platt & Peck [1916]. 8 in. 

296 pp. index, $2 n. 370.1 

Interprets, with the assistance of quotations, the views on educa- 

tion held by Emerson, Carlyle, Ruskin, J. S. Mill, Gladstone, Matthew 

Arnold, J. H. Newman, and Goethe, called by the author “ the 
educational masters who, first and last, are humanists.” 


Watson (Foster). THE OLD GRAMMAR ScHOOLs (Cambridge Manuals 
of Science and Literature). Cambridge, University Press, 1916. 
63 in. 158 pp. il. index, bibliog., 1/3 n. 379.17 

This new Cambridge manual is no mere sketch of the rise and 
growth of our grammar schools, but a thoughtful survey of their 
origin in the seventeenth century as an attempt to build up a Puritan 

theocracy. The ancient languages were intended to subserve a 

moral and religious ideal ; and with the retirement of this ideal into 

the background, to what, asks the author, are we to relate our 
modern programme of studies? Thus his final chapter is headed 

‘The Decadence of Grammar Schools and the Rise of the Great 

Public Schools.’ 

Wolfe (Albert Benedict), ed. Rerapines 1x Socrat PROBLEMS ; 
edited with an intreduction by Albert Benedict Wolfe (Selections 
and Documents in Economics). Ginn [1916]. 8 in. 817 pp. 
bibliogs. index, 12/6. 304 

Some important socio-economic problems, such as the population 

question, the feminist movement, the race problem, and questions 
involved in matrimonial ideals and practice, and in divorce, have 
been greatly neglected by academic Departments of Economics 
and Sociology, and this consideration has led to the development of 
a full-year course in social problems. The volume before us is an 
outgrowth of this course. The selections are from the works of 
various writers ; and diverse, in some cases diametrically opposite, 
views on particular subjects, such as the enfranchisement of women, 
are presented. The editor is Professor of Economics and Sociology 
in the University of Texas. 
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Alexander (Luther Herbert). A Practicat INTRODUCTION TO 
Frencu (Ozford French Series by American Scholars). New 
York, Oxford University Press (Milford), 1916. 7 in. 376 pp. 
appendix, vocabularies, 5/ n. 448 

This book possesses a number of good features. Special attention 
is paid to the necessity for much oral work, and the sections devoted 
to pronunciation are unusually comprehensive. The author rightly 
insists on thorough work at home. 

Ball (C. J.). SHUMER AND SHEM : some philological coincidences and 
sequences (from Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. 7). 
Milford (for the Academy) [1916]. 10 in. 35 pp. paper, 3/ n. 

492.2 

The author’s principal aim is to demonstrate that our knowledge 
of the old Sumerian language throws considerable light upon the 
analysis and origin of Semitic roots, and even upon some of the 
principal] formative elements of the Semitic verb and pronoun. 

Certain gaps in the etymology and lexicography of Semitic and 

especially Hebrew speech may be regarded as supplied by the matter 

presented in the paper. 

Banville (Théodore de). Grincorre : comédie en un acte en prose ; 
ed. by A. Wilson-Green (Cambridge Modern French Series, 
Senior Group). Cambridge, University Press, 1916. 74 in. 
98 pp. boards, 3/ n. 448.8 

This edition of Théodore de Banville’s ‘ Gringoire’ is followed 
by exercises comprising questions on the subject-matter, the words 
and idioms, and the grammar. There is also a vocabulary of the 
less familiar words. A biographical sketch of the author, and his 
own preface to the comedy, precede the text. Teachers who follow 
the Direct Method will find this a useful book. 

*Chatzidakis (Georgios N.). AKAAHMEIKA ANAT'NQSMATA: réuos 7’: 
pépos mp@rov kal uépos devrepov. Athens, Tiras Il. A. Laxeddapiov, 1916, 
9} in. 327 and 311 pp. bibliog. index, paper, each part dr. 12. 410 

The subject-matter of these two important and well-printed 
volumes, which have been received from Prof. George N. Chatzidakis 
of the University of Athens, is philological. Various problems in 
historical and comparative philology are dealt with systematically ; 
and there are chapters or sections upon such topics as language- 
origins, phonetic changes, modifications in written forms of words, 
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verbal inflexions, related sounds, and the like. The concluding 

chapter is devoted to a short history of philological literature ; and 

the work of Bopp, Grimm, Curtius, Max Miiller, and others is 
discussed. 

Gerstacker (Friedrich). DER WiLppIEB; with introduction, notes, 
exercises, and vocabulary by Walter R. Myers (Heath’s Modern 
Language Series). Heath [1916]. 6} in. 194 pp. exercises, 
notes, vocabulary, 1/8 _ 438.6 

Friedrich Gerstacker’s lively and interesting little story ‘The 

Poacher ’ is well adapted for reading by second- or third- year High 
Schoo] students, or for the second year of College work. The vocabulary 
is not too extensive, and the German is not difficult, though 
numerous idiomatic expressions occur in the text. For school 
purposes, the story has been shortened, but the author’s wording 
is retained. There are English exercises on the whole story, and 
questions in German upon the first five chapters. The author's 
name is incorrectly printed on the title-page as “‘ Gerstiicter.” 


Laurie’s Elementary Russian Grammar; compiled by A. L. S. 
Werner Laurie [1916]. 5 in. 79 pp. flexible cloth, 7d. n. 491.7 
This Elementary Grammar has been compiled primarily for 
business men, who, it is claimed, may in a short time acquire without 
difficulty a knowledge of Russian admittedly superficial, but sufficient 
to be of assistance and value. Only the essential grammatical rules 
are given, details, irregularities, and exceptions having been pur- 
posely omitted. 


Moorman (F. W.), ed. YorKSHIRE D1aLEect Poems (1673-1915) anp 
TRADITIONAL Poems. See 821.9 PoEtry. 427.4274 


O’Grady (Hardress), Eneiish Dictations FoR Home Work. 
Constable, 1916. 7 in. 64 pp., 1/4 421.5 
This book is intended to supply by means of the script of the 
International Phonetic Association an exact reproduction in symbols 
of the pronunciation of English. There are three parts: dictations 
for transcription ; punctuation tests (without phonetic script) ; and 
punctuation tests in phonetic script. 


Theedam (L. E.). CartTe pe Grammarre. Mills & Boon [1916]. 

9 in. 8 pp. paper, 6d. 445.1 

A convenient summary of French accidence, arranged on a single 
folding sheet. 


Waxman (Samuel M.). Exercises In SPANISH COMPOSITION : based 
upon a trip to South America (Heath’s Modern Language Series). 
Heath [1916]. 6} in. 100 pp. appendix, vocabularies, 1/6 468.2 

These lessons are intended for students who have mastered the 
elements of Spanish grammar. They form a series of consecutive 
conversations between a young business man and a college instructor, 
who arrange a trip to South America, and visit Rio de Janeiro and 
other places. Each lesson is in three parts, and the English sections 
are kept close to the Spanish, so that idiomatic Spanish may be 
acquired as early as possible. Ample facilities are also afforded 
for practice in the irregular verbs, 


The Yokyokukai : a magazine of the Japanese lyrical drama ; vol. 5, 
Nos. 4 and 5, Oct. and Nov., 1916. Tokyo, The Yokyokukat 
Office, 1916. 9 in. 152 and 154 pp. il. paper, each 38 sen ; annual 
subscription (12 numbers) 4.50 yen. 495.2 

The greater portion of the text is in Japanese, but in the October 
number there are two plays in English by Yone Noguche, ‘The 

Cormorant-Fisher’ and ‘The Demon’s Mallet’; and the same 

author contributes to the part for November an introduction dealing 

with the No drama, and a short scenic sketch, ‘The Delusion of a 

Human Cup,’ both in English. 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Banks (Nathan). Report oN ARACHNIDA COLLECTED BY MESSRS. 
CURRIE, CAUDELL, AND DyarR IN BritTIsH CoLumBIA (Pro- 
ceedings of the United States National Museum, vol. 51, pp. 67-72, 
No, 2143). Washington, Government Printing Office, 1916. 
10 in. 8 pp. paper. 595.4 

A catalogue of specimens illustrating the nature of the spider 
fauna of British Columbia. It contains no new species. 


Bartsch (Paul). Two New Lanp SHELLS FROM THE WESTERN 
States (Proceedings of the United States National Museum, 
vol. 51, pp. 331-3, plate 31, No. 2155). Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1916. 9} in. 4 pp. pl. 594.3 

The author describes two new subspecies of Oreohelix : O. yavapai 
marve and O. tdahoensis baileys. 

Bergroth (E.). New anp Litrte-KNown Heteroprerovus Hemir- 
TERA IN THE UNITED StaTES NaTIONAL MusEvuM (Proceedings 
of the United States National Museum, vol. 51, pp. 215-39, 
No. 2150). Washington, Government Printing Office, 1916. 
10 in. 27 pp. paper. 595.75 

Detailed descriptions of new genera and species, representing the 
Tesults of the author’s studies cf a miscellaneous collection of exotic 
Heteropterous Hemiptera in the United States National Museum. 
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Cockerell (T. D. A.). Some AmeErican Fossit Insects (Proceedings 
of the United States National Museum, vol. 51, pp. 89-106, with 
plate 2, No. 2146). Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1916. 10 in. 20 pp. il. paper. 565.7 

The insects described range in age from the Coal Measures to the 

Miocene, and are representative of Diptera, Lepidoptera, Trichoptera, 

Protorthoptera, Odonata, Hymenoptera, and Coleoptera. 


Cockerell (T. D. A.) and Andrews (Hazel). Some Diprera (Micropon) 
FROM NEsts oF Ants (Proceedings of the United States National 
Museum, vol. 51, pp. 53-6, No. 2141). Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1916. 10 in. 6 pp. paper. 595.77 

The authors describe a new species of the fly genus Microdon, 

M. Coloradensis, and an uncertain form,.probably a western sub- 

species of M. tristis. 


Cook (0. F.). BRaNcHING AND FLOWERING Hasits OF CACAO AND 
PatTasHTE (Contributions from the United States National 
Herbarium, vol. 17, part 8). Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1916. 10 in. 26 pp. 11 pl. index, paper. 581.4 

The cacao tree and a related food tree, the patashte, have usuall 
been referred to the genus Theobroma. The author considers their 
differences so great that he has elsewhere published the new genus 

Tribroma, based on the patashte. In the present paper the two 

trees are compared from cecological and taxonomic points of view, 

and the characters of the two genera are summarized in technical 
descriptions. 


*Furness (Caroline E.). AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF VARIABLE 
Stars (Vassar Semi-Centennial Series). Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co, (Constable), 1915. 9 in. 347 pp. il. appendix, index, 
8/6 n. 523.84 

This is one of the volumes published to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of Vassar College. The subject chosen 
by the author is of great interest, both to the student of astronomy 
and to the amateur who owns a telescope, and there is much need 
of a full and clear presentation of the physical principles upon which 
many of the instruments and methods of investigation are based— 
principles such as those of polarized light, spectrum analysis, the 
formation of the photographic image, and photo-electricity. These 
subjects are dealt with in the book, as well as others associated with 
the study of stellar variation. The author remarks that so far no 
general book on variable stars has been presented to the public in 

English. A German treatise by Father Hagen is being issued in 

sections. The present volume is described as an introduction rather 

than a handbook, and deals more with explanatory material than 
with the results of research. References to Hagen’s work and other 
authorities are supplied in foot-notes. 


Gilbert (Charles Henry) and Hubbs (Carl L.). Report ON THE 
JAPANESE MACROUROID FISHES COLLECTED BY THE UNITED 
States FISHERIES STEAMER ALBATROSS IN 1906, with a synopsis 
of the genera (Proceedings of the United States National Museum, 
vol. 51, pp. 135-214, No. 2149). Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1916. 10 in. 80 pp. 4 plates, paper. 597.552 

During the summer of 1906 the Albatross dredged large numbers 
of these deep-sea fish off the southern and south-eastern coasts of 
Japan, mostly in the Eastern Sea, Suruga Gulf, and Sagami Bay. 
They were found also in the Okhotsk Sea and everywhere to the 
eastward of the islands, but not in the Sea of Japan or the Gulf of 
Tartary. 

Gilbert (Chester G.). Sources or NirtroGEN COMPOUNDS IN THE 
Unitep States (Smithsonian Institution, publication 2421). 
Washington, the Institution, 1916. 10in. 14 pp. paper. 546.17 

The author discusses the important subject of the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen, and considers the relative practicability of 
four commercial sources of fixed nitrogen, namely, the arc method, 
the cyanamide process, the Haber process (in use on &@ commercial 
basis in Germany), and by-product ammonia. The arc method, he 
concludes, has not thus far demonstrated its capacity to meet the 
—— demand at all. Definite knowledge concerning the 

aber process is lacking. The cyanamide process is already a 
prominent factor in the economic well-being of most countries of 
older civilization, and, according to the author, is capable of similar 
extension in the United States. 

‘* By-product ammonia constitutes the country’s one actual asset in the 
form of nitrogenous compounds......The evolution of a practicable process for 
the oxidation of by-product ammonia to render present resources available, 
with the development of an atmospheric nitrogen fixation rg | by the 
Cyanamide process carefully timed to meet growing demands following a 
reduction in the retail price of nitrogenous fertilizer, would appear to be the 
desirable governmental procedure as being the one least liable to disastrous 
consequences. 


Girault (A. A.). DEscRIPTIONS or MISCELLANEOUS NORTH AMERICAN 
CHALCIDOID HYMENOPTERA OF THE FAMILY EvuLOPHIDAZ 
(Proceedings of the United States National Museum, vol. 51, 
pp. 39-52, No. 2140). Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1915. 10 in. 14 pp. paper. 595.79 

The title conveys a sufficient idea of the contents of this monograph, 
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Girault (A. A.). New Norra AMERICAN HYMENOPTERA OF THE 
Famity EvuLopuip® (Proceedings of the United States National 
Museum, vol. 51, pp. 125-33, No. 2148). Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1916. 10 in. 11 pp. paper. 595.7970 

Descriptions based upon type material in the United States 

National Museum. Two new genera of Hymenoptera, and eleven 

new species, are characterized. 


Hay (Oliver P.). Descriptions or Two Extinct MAMMALS OF THE 
ORDER XENARTHRA FROM THE PLEISTOCENE OF TEXAS (Pro- 
ceedings of the United States National Museum, vol. 51, pp. 107- 
123, with plates 3-7, No. 2147). Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1916. 10 in. 18 pp. plates, paper. 569.3 

Relates to animals of the Pleistocene epoch in North America, 
which have been known as Edentata, but now are more properly 
called Xenarthra. 


Mearns (Edgar Alexander), ON THE GEOGRAPHICAL FORMS OF THE 
PHILIPPINE ELEGANT TITMOUSE, PARDALIPARUS ELEGANS 
(Lesson), with descriptions of three new subspecies (Proceedings 
of the United States National Museum, vol. 51, pp. 57-65, 
No. 2142). Washington, Government Printing Office, 1916. 
10 in. 11 pp. paper. 598.2 

The species of titmouse, Pardaliparus elegans, was described by 

Lesson in 1831. Several subspecies were afterwards described ; 

and the present paper contains accounts of three additional sub- 

species. A table at the end gives a record and measurements of 

——— of Pardaliparus preserved in the United States National 

useum. 


Merrill (George P.). A RECENTLY FOUND TRON METEORITE FROM 
COOKEVILLE, PurNam County, TENNESSEE (Proceedings of the 
United States National Museum, vol. 51, pp. 325-6, plate 28, 
No. 2153). Washington, Government Printing Office, 1916. 
94 in. 3 pp. pl. 552.6 

This meteorite was found about three years ago, and presents 
some unusual features. 


Moir (J. Reid). ON THE EvoLuTIon oF THE EARLIEST PALZOLITHS 
FROM THE RostRO-CARINATE IMPLEMENTS (Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute). The Institute [1916]. 11 in. 24 pp. il. paper. 

571.14 
In this paper, which is reprinted from the Journal of the Royal 

Anthropological Institute, vol. 46, Mr. J. Reid Moir describes and 

figures a series of ten flint implements from the Red Crag of 

Suffolk, from the stone-bed below the Norwich Crag, the Middle 

Glacial Gravel of Suffolk, and from River Gravels in the Thames 

Valley and at Warren Hill, Suffolk. He is of opinion that these 

implements exhibit a gradual evolution from the most primitive 

form of the rostro-carinate to the more highly developed pointed 
implement of the earliest Chelles type. 


Morse (Fremont) and French (0. B.). DETERMINATION OF THE 
DIFFERENCE IN LONGITUDE BETWEEN EACH TWO OF THE 
Stations WASHINGTON, CAMBRIDGE, AND FaR Rockaway 
(U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, special publication No. 35). 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1916. 9 in. 40 pp. 
8 figs. paper, 10 cents. 526.62 

A highly technical paper, including numerous tables of results, 
and illustrations of the instruments used. 


*Nernst (Walter). THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY FROM THE STANDPOINT 
or AvoGADRO’s RULE AND THERMODYNAMICS; revised in 
accordance with the seventh German edition by H. T. Tizard. 
Macmillan, 1916. 9 in. 872 pp. il. indexes, 15/ n. 541 

This is the fourth English edition of Prof. Nernst’s well-known 
treatise, and it corresponds to the seventh German edition. The 
new matter is mainly concerned with Nernst’s own researches ; for, 
as the translator remarks, it is no longer possible in a volume of this 
size to describe fully all modern developments of theoretical chemis- 
try. Very important sections of the book deal with the modern 
theory of solids, with thermo-chemistry, electro-chemistry, and the 
kinetic theory of the molecule. The volume is well produced. 


Newland (C. Bingham). Wuar 1s Instinct? some thoughts on 

telepathy and subconsciousness in animals. Murray, 1916. 

74 in. 234 pp. il. index, 6/ n. 591.51 

A carefully written and interesting book in which the author sets 

forth theories to account for the marvellous ingenuity and apparent 

foresight and reason displayed in the action of birds, insects, and 

animals. As can be seen from the sub-title, the author finds a 

solution of these problems in the hypothesis of subconscious know- 
ledge in the lower animals. 


*Perrin (Jean). Atoms ; authorized translation by D. Ll. Hammick. 
Constable, 1916. 84 in. 226 pp. figs. index, 6/ n. 541.2 





The author, whose work is dedicated to the late Noel Bernard, 
discusses the atomic theory, molecular agitation, the Brownian 
movement, the atom of electricity, and the genesis and destruction 
of atoms. The atomic theory, he affirms, has triumphed, and its 
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opponents have abandoned one a‘ter another the sceptical position 
that was for a long time legitimate and no doubt useful. The 
doctrine of atoms, it is remarked, ‘‘ leads to the following :—density 
is everywhere nil, except at an infinite number of isolated points, 
where it reaches an infinite value.” 


Pilsbry (Henry A.). THE SrsstIte BAaRNACLES (CIRRIPEDIA) CON- 
TAINED IN THE COLLECTIONS OF THE U.S. NATIONAL MUSEUM ; 
including a monograph of the American species (Smithsonian 
Institution, Bulletin 93). Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1916. 10 in. 378 pp. pl. il. 595.35 

Darwin published a monograph ‘On the Subclass Cirripedia, the 

Balanide, the Verrucide,’ in 1854, to which the present author 
acknowledges his indebtedness. He deals mainly with American 
sessile barnacles, nearly all the deep-water species being, he says, 
new to science, and extends his investigations to such foreign species: 
as are represented in the U.S. National Museum. He has under- 
taken reforms in classification, and illustrates his work with 
numerous large-scale drawings and photographs. 


Pittier (Henry), Pretiminary REVISION OF THE GENUS INGA 
(Contributions from the United States National Herbarium, vol. 18, 
part 5). Washington, Government Printing Office, 1916. 10 in. 
62 pp. 25 plates, index, paper. 583.32 

A monograph relating to Inga, a very large American genus of 
leguminous trees. 


Smithsonian Institution. ConTRIBUTIONS FROM THE UNITED STATES 

NatTIionaAL HERBARIUM: vol. 16, SysteEMATIC INVESTIGATIONS 

IN PHANEROGAMS, FERNS, AND Mossss (United States National 

Museum). Washington, Government Printing Office, 1912-16. 

84 in. 32 pp. list of il. index, paper, 5 cents. 581.973 

This pamphlet includes the preface, table of contents, list of 

illustrations, and index to vol. 16 of the Contributions from the 

United States National Herbarium, issued from February, 1912, to 
February, 1916. 


Townsend (Charles H. T.). New GENERA AND SPECIES oF Muscorp 

Fuss (Proceedings of the United States National Museum, vol. 51, 

. 299-323, No. 2152). Washington, Government Printing 

Office, 1916. 10 in. 25 pp. paper. 595.77 

A paper containing descriptions of the most noteworthy remaining 

new genera of muscoid flies thus far studied in the United States 
National Museum collection. 


Walcott (Charles D.). CamBRIAN GEOLOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY : 
III., No. 4, RELATIONS BETWEEN THE CAMBRIAN AND PRE- 
CAMBRIAN FORMATIONS IN THE VICINITY OF HELENA, MONTANA 
(Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. 6, No. 4). Washing- 
ton, Smithsonian Institution, 1916. 10 in. 45 pp. 6 plates, paper. 

551.72 

A detailed geological memoir, illustrated by several sections, 

some fine views of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River, and 
figures of Brachiopoda from the Middle Cambrian. 


Wherry (Edgar T.). Nores on ALUNITE, PSILOMELANITE, AND 
TITANITE (Proceedings of the United States National Museum, 
vol. 51, pp. 81-8, No. 2145). Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1916. 10 in. 10 pp. paper. 549.7 

The paper describes a phosphate-bearing alunite from Texas ; 
sodium-bearing alunites from California; a lithium-bearing psilo- 
melanite from Tennessee ; and a titanite from Lambertville, New 

Jersey, possessing an acicular form, and containing a rather large 

percentage of ferric oxide. 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


Aircraft ; by “ An Air Pilot” ; with an introduction by W. Joyn 
Hicks, M.P. Newnes [1916]. 74 in. 128 pp. il.,2/6n. 623.74 
Within this volume are comprised a brief history of aviation; a 
popular account of the construction of aircraft ; a chapter on aerial 
navigation ; some prognostications as to the uses to which aircraft 
may be put in the future ; and other items of interest to aviators 
and the general reader. 


Aldis (Harry). THe Privtep Boox (Cambridge Manuals of Science 

and Literature). Cambridge, University Press, 1916. 64 in. 

157 pp. il. index, bibliog., 1/3 n. 655 

An excellent primer on the history of the printed book, dealing 

briefly but clearly with the invention of printing, the rise and progress 

of book-illustration, English books (1500-1800), and the modern 

book. The chapters on the construction of a book, and handling and 

mishandling, are a useful feature in days when these subjects are 
still not taught in any of our schools. 


—_— Transformed. Fisher Unwin [1916]. 7} in. 38 pp. il. paper, 
. n. 623 
A short popular account, plentifully illustrated, of various 


branches of munition work, including shell-making, aircraft pro- 
duction, chemical operations, and the handling of high explosives. 
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*Ellis (Havelock), Essays tv War-TIME. Constable, 1916. 8} in. 
252 pp. index, 5/ n. 614.04 

An interesting volume of essays, the greater number of which 
have no immediate reference to the War. They deal for the most 
part with questions of eugenics, the birth-rate, venereal diseases, &c. 


*Grierson (R.). Some MoprerN METHODS OF VENTILATION ; with 
special reference to public buildings, standards of ventilation, 
design of ducts, selection of fans, washers, and heaters, specifica- 
tions, test forms, and specimen schedules for designers ; with 
illustrations, charts, and tables. Constable, 1916. 84 in. 202 pp. 
il. charts, tables, 8/6 n. 697.9 

A practical treatise on a highly important subject, which should 
be welcomed by architects, sanitary engineers, and others. 


Hunsaker (Jerome C.), and others. DyNAmiIcaL STABILITY OF 
AEROPLANES (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. 62, 
No. 5, Hodgkins Fund). Washington, Smithsonian Institution, 
1916. 10 in. 82 pp. 3 plates and figs., paper 629.186 

A mathematical tract, with numerous figures and curves, and three 
plates. The first part deals with longitudinal motion, the second 
with lateral motion. 


*Lanchester (F. W.). THe FLYING-MACHINE FROM AN ENGINEERING 
STANDPOINT : a reprint of the James Forrest Lecture, 1914, by 
permission of the Institution of Civil Engineers, including a 
discussion concerning the theory of sustentation and the ex- 
penditure of power in flight, a paper presented at a meeting of 
the International Engineering Congress in San Francisco, 1915. 
Constable, 1916. 84 in. 143 pp. il. 4 appendixes, index, 4/6 n. 

629.17 

The James Forrest Lecture was delivered three months before 

the outbreak of war, but from considerations of national secrecy 

very little technical information has been added to public knowledge ; 

consequently the pre-War position is of more permanent interest 

than the author anticipated. Appended is a paper on the ‘ Theory 
of Sustentation and Expenditure of Power in Flight.’ 


Lanchester (F. W.). Worm GEAR AND Worm GEAR MOUNTING 

(Institution of Automobile Engineers). The Institution [1916]. 

84 in. 63 pp. il. paper. : 629.2 

A technical paper, illustrated by numerous figures in the text 
and four plates. 


National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases. First ANNUAL 
Report, Junge, 1916. The Council, Kingsway House, W.C. 
[1916]. 94 in. 47 pp. paper. 616.95 

The pamphlet contains a list of the executive and members of the 

Council ; a statement of aims and objects ; the presidential address 

delivered by Lord Sydenham ; the report of the first annual meeting ; 

and a summary of the work carried on from November, 1914, to 

June, 1916. 


Rion (Hanna). GoL~pEN MoTHERHOOD. & Boon [1916]. 

74 in. 119 pp. il. boards, 1/ n. 618.44 

A popularly written book, in which the author strongly advocates 
the employment of scopolamine-morphine in maternity cases. 


Scholey (J. C.). THE Source or Lire AND THOUGHT: a scientific 
view. Kegan Paul, 1916. 6} in. 32 pp.paper,1/n. 612.013 
The author claims to have “ discovered the true function of the 
brain,” and his original intention was to deliver the substance of 
his pamphlet as a lecture at the Royal Institution. ‘‘ The authori- 
ties, however, considered that the subject was too speculative” 
for that body ; so the matter is published in a form “in which it 
may reach a larger public than can be appealed to in the lecture- 
room.” 


Mills 


Waterston (James). FLEAS as A MENACE TO Man AND DOMESTIC 
Anrmats: their life-history, habits, and control (British 
Museum, Natural History, Economic Series, No. 3). British 
Museum, Natural History, and Quaritch, 1916. 8} in. 21 pp. 
6 figs. bibliog. pamphlet, 1d. 616.9681 

About five hundred kinds of fleas have been described; eleven 
species are known to transmit the bacillus of bubonic plague ; and 
in other diseases these pests play a sinister part. Besides this, 
the too common Pulex irritans is by no means negligible as a cause 
of inconvenience and suffering. In the pamphlet before us the 
external and internal structure, life-history, and habits of fleas are 
described ; and useful directions are given for the extirpation of these 
mischievous parasites. 


White (Douglas). Synopsis or THE FinaL REPorT oF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON VENEREAL Diseases. National Council for 
Combating Venereal Diseases, Kingsway House, W.C., 1916. 
9} in. 84 pp., diag. summary of appendixes, paper, 1/n. 616.95 

Capt. Douglas White has prepared this abbreviated report at the 
request of the National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases. 
he reduction has been effected, not by wholesale omissions, but by 

oo abbreviation. Some foot-notes by the author have been 

inserted. 
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700 FINE ARTS. 

Ali (A. Yusuf), Merstrovic anp SERBIAN Scuxtprure. Elkin 
Mathews, 1916. 6} in. 32 pp.,, 1/n. 735 
Readers who have visited the exhibition of Mestrovic’s sculptures 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum will most readily appreciate the 
meaning of the author of this pamphlet when he remarks that the 
aim of Mestrovic is not so much to seek beauty, or to discover moral 
grandeur, as to express the political ideal of Great Serbia. The stern 
and frowning brows, the brooding melancholy, and the almost painful 
realism of the artist’s rugged and colossal figures powerfully interpret 
the unconquerable spirit of a suffering nation, and symbolize at once 
her tragedy and her aspirations. The author of the pamphlet gives 
a review of Serbian national characteristics and history, for the 

purpose of a better understanding of the art of the sculptor. 


*Fletcher (F. Morley). Woop-Biock PrintrNe: a description of the 
craft of woodcutting and colour printing, based on the Japanese 
practice, by F. Morley Fletcher ; with drawings and illustrations 
by the author and A. W. Seaby. Also collotype reproductions 
of various examples of printing, and an original print, designed 
and cut by the author, printed by hand on Japanese paper 


(Artistic Crafts Series of Technical Handbooks). John Hogg, 
1916. 7} in. 155 pp. il. (22 figs. 24 plates), bibliog. index, 
boards, 5/ n. 761 


Only the simplest toois and materials are used in the primitive 
craft of which Mr. Fletcher gives an account. The methods of 
colour-printing from wood-blocks, described in this handbook, were 
latterly practised only in Japan, but at an earlier period they were 
to some extent in use in Europe also. This is pointed out in the 
preface by the editor of the series, Mr. W. R. Lethaby, who quotes 
Major Strange’s suggestion that, as the European art of chiaroscuro 
engraving is essentially identical with Japanese colour-printing, 
the accidental sight of an Italian colour-print may have led to the 
adoption of the art in Japan. In studying Japanese colour-prints, 
and working after the same method, we are readapting something 
which belongs as much to the West as to the East. Many who read 
this book will concur in the editor’s hope that the art of wood-cutting 
is only temporarily in abeyance. The illustrations are effective and 
striking. 

*Holbein (Hans). THE DANCE oF DEATH: enlarged facsimiles of 
the original wood engravings by Hans Liitzelberger in the first 
complete edition, Lyons, 1547. London, privately printed 
(sold by F. H. Evans, 32 Rosemont Road, Acton, W.), 1916. 
9 by 7 in. about 180 pp. plates, boards, 25/ n. 761 

Only 200 copies are printed of this admirable photographic repro- 
duction of Holbein’s famous work. The cuts have been enlarged by 
the camera so as to bring out the fineness of the detail and the 
impressive breadth of design in the master’s drawings. The best 
edition has been utilized, and only a few cuts have been omitted. 


*Holme (Charles), ed. Arts AND CRaArFrTs: a review of the work 
executed by students in the leading Art Schools of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The Studio, 1916. 114 in. 207 pp. 
il., 5/ n. 740 

Fifteen London Schools of Art and sixteen provincial Schools are 
dealt with, appreciatively and critically, in this handsome volume, 
which includes, besides summaries of the aims and activities of the 
several institutions, numerous excellent illustrations of work done 
by the more advanced students. Some of this work is striking ; 
all of it is creditable. 


Leete (Alfred) and Arkell (Reginald). THe Bosca Boox: 80 drawings 

by Alfred Leete ; verses by Reginald Arkell. Duckworth [1916]. 

13 by 8} in. 48 pp. il. paper, 1/ n. 741 

The collection is rather silly than amusing, and some of the things 
included seem to us to be in very questionable taste. 


Macdonald (George), THE Evoxtution or Cornace (Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature). Cambridge, University 
Press, 1916. 64 in. 156 pp. plates, index, bibliog., 1/3 n. 737 

This is not a primer for the numismatist, but a general account, for 
the average intelligent person, of the historical relations of the 
coinage, the evolution of its forms, and the religious and other 
influences that have affected the inscriptions, &c. The photographic 
illustrations are good. 


Newell (Edward T.).§ THE DATED ALEXANDER COINAGE OF SIDON 
AND AKE ( Yale Oriental Series: Researches, vol. 2). New Haven, 
Conn., Yale University Press (Milford), 1916. 114 in. 81 pp. 
plates, 12/6 n. 737 

The special interest to numismatists of the coins of Alexander the 

Great struck in the Pheenician cities of Sidon and Ake lies chiefly 

in the fact that they are dated. Thus these coins are of great 

assistance in dating contemporary but undated issues of neighbouring 
mints. The author has studied a large number of specimens, either 
actual coins or casts and impressions, and has brought to light much 

that is new regarding these coinages. The book is illustrated b 

ten particularly fine plates, and the descriptions in the text are fu 

and detailed. 


Ay 








Pennell (Joseph). Pictures or Wark WoRK IN ENGLAND; with an 
introduction by H. G. Wells. Heinemann, 1917. See 940.9 
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*Wright (Willard Huntington). Moprern ParnTin@: its Tendency and 
Meaning; with 4 subjects in colour and 24 reproductions. 
Lane, 1916. 9 in. 352 pp. index, 12/6 n. 750 

There are many frequenters of art exhibitions familiar with the 
tendency of modern painting who would gladly welcome a textbook 
explaining its meaning. Mr. Willard Huntington Wright, an 

American critic, has set himself to supply this want, and if his book 

does not completely fill the void, it is at least a thoughtful contri- 

bution towards the better understanding of certain modern painters. 

One of the best of his chapters is devoted to Cézanne: ‘‘ The Im- 

pressionist’s aim was to reproduce nature’s externals: Cézanne’s 

desire was to reproduce its solidity.” Mr. Wright gives an excellent 
analysis of the art of Gauguin, and skilfully reveals its romantic 
kernel. His verdict is just on the whole, though he inclines to 
disregard decorative values in the works of Gauguin as well as in 
those by other painters. But many of Mr. Wright’s most sympathetic 
readers will find it difficult to follow him when he dismisses Degas as 

@ decadent illustrator, exalts Louis Legrand over Walter Sickert, 

and depreciates the art of Van Gogh by the following commentary :— 

“His pictures display an entire lack of order, whether it be of colour, 
line, or silhouette : there was never any form in them. His work is plainl 
the labour of the fanatic who, in a fury of pent-up desire to express himself, 
suddenly seizes a palette and brush and applies colour almost at random.” 
As against this we must set a really helpful chapter on Matisse. 
Mr. Wright’s explanation of Picasso, though careful and painstaking, 
is less illuminating. The Futurists are adequately and capably dealt 
with ; Kandinsky, the Expressionists, and the Vorticists are only 
superficially analysed; the two American painters who founded 
““Synchromism ’’ are expounded with an enthusiasm and a minute- 
ness which seem, to ~ the least, premature ; while Neo-Realism is 
not even mentioned. r. Wright is evidently in sympathy with the 
abstract painters, but when he says, 

“ Only by relieving painting of its dead cargo of literature, archeology, 
and illustration can it be made to function freely. Painting should be as 
pure an art as music, and the struggles of all great painters have been 
towards that goal,” 
he is but enunciating in a clumsier form Pater’s doctrine that “ all 
art constantly aspires to the condition of music.’”” The profound 
zsthetic emotion called forth by a fine stained-glass window is due 
to its colour and pattern, and not at all to its illustrative content ; 
but is it certain that this emotion would be heightened if the window 
was entirely innocent of representative elements ? That is the crux 
of the problem, and Mr. Wright’s book, however able and interesting, 
leaves it unsolved. If an English reviewer may be permitted a final 
word about his own language, he would like to remind Mr. Wright 
that in Anglo-Saxon countries artists exhibit their pictures—though 
they may “ expose”’ them in France—and also that an author who 
writes “desiderated’’ when he means “ desired,’’ and prefers— 
worst of all—‘‘symbology”’ to ‘‘ symbolism,” can hardly expect 
to be taken as a model by the student of English prose. 


790 AMUSEMENTS, GAMES, SPORTS. 


The Incorporated Stage Society. SrvENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT, 
1915—1916. Incorporated Stage Society [1916]. 94 in. 27 pp. 
paper. 792 

Appended to the report are particulars of the productions of the 

Society during the seventeenth session, which included ‘ Youth,’ by 

Mr. Miles Malleson, and Congreve’s celebrated comedy ‘ The Double- 

Dealer.’ 

800 LITERATURE. 


Barrés (Maurice). Le BLason DE LA FRANCE, ou ses traits éternels 
dans cette guerre et dans les vieilles épopées (Henriette Hertz 
Trust) (from the Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. 7). 
Milford (for the Academy) [1916]. 10 in. 22 pp. paper, 1/ n. 

844.9 

An exalted and eloquent tribute to the bravery and selflessness of 
the sons and daughters of France during the present war. The 
author gives numerous instances, and shows, by citations from 

‘La Chanson de Roland’ and elsewhere, that precisely the same 

spirit has animated his countrymen throughout the centuries of the 

existence of France as a nation. 


*Beaumarchais. Lr Barsrer DE SfvILLE, ET LE MARIAGE DE 
Figaro ; préface de Jules Claretie (Collection Gallia). Paris, 
Dent [1916]. 6} in. 241 pp. bibliog. por., 1 fr. 25. 842.58 

Cheap edition. 

The Bookman: Christmas double numtor, 1916. Hodder & 

Stoughton, 1916. 13} in. 158 pp. col. plates, il. paper, 2/6 n. 

805 

The Christmas Bookman is larger and more showy than ever, 
containing articles on Philip Gibbs, Amber Reeves, the t Gray, 


Elizabethan drama, Lafcadio Hearn, &c., with reproductions of the 
work of most of the leading illustrators of the day. 
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Boulton (Matthew). Sworp or Surplice? a play in one act- 
Stockwell [1916]. 7 in. 29 pp., 6d. n. 822.9 
A short play, in which the characters are a vicar, his wife, and the 
gardener. The vicar is writing a sermon on the text “ Thou shalt 
not kill,’ but hears that his son has been killed in a Zeppelin raid. 
Bidden by his wife to “‘ kill the villains who have killed my son!” 
he tears up the sermon and decides to “ join up” with his gardener. 
who, though “ not a quarrelsome bloke,” has been aching to fight th» 
“inhuman devils.” 


*Bronson (Walter C.), ed. AMERICAN PROSE (1607-1865) ; selected 
and edited by Walter C. Bronson. Chicago, University o: 
Chicago Press (Cambridge, University Press) [1916]. 8 in. 748 pp. 
bibliog. index, 6/ n. 810.8 

This is a companion volume to Prof. Bronson’s anthology ‘ Ameri- 
can Poems. Thirty-seven writers, from John Smith, author of 

‘A True Relation,’ to Abraham Lincoln, are represented by 

considerable extracts, historical as well as literary importance 

determining the selection. The bibliography deals adequately with 
each writer, and the brief notes are useful and sufficient. 


Buckton (A. M.). THE MEETING IN THE GATE : a Christmas interlude 
(a tale of the first Crusade). Elliot Stock, 1916. 74 in. 11 pp- 
paper, 3d. 822 


Interesting, but very slight ; in fact, below the level of ‘ Eager 
Heart.’ 


Cammaerts (Emile). THe ADORATION or THE SoLpreRS (L’ADORA- 
TION DES SoxpatTs) ; with illustrations by Louis Raemaekers. 
Longmans [1916]. 124 by 104 in. 55 pp. 6 il., 21/ n. 842.9 

M. Cammaerts conceived the idea of writing this short mystery 
play while he was on a visit to the Belgian trenches during Christmas 
week. The style is that of the medieval Nativity plays, and the 
central incident is the appearance of the Virgin and Child and 

St. Joseph among some soldiers spending Christmas in a wretched 

dug-out. The simplicity of the dialogue and the fine illustrations 

by Heer Raemaekers are very appealing. The French is accom- 
panied by an able English translation, for which Madame Tita 

Brand-Cammaerts is responsible. The get-up of the volume is 

luxurious ; and a word of praise is due to Miss Margaret B. Calkin for 

her beautiful medieval script. 


Courtenay (Charles). THE Empire or Sitence. Sampson Low, 
1916. 74 in. 430 pp. tront. index, 6/ n. 824.9 
The author, who is chaplain of Holy Trinity, Rome, believes that 
a book on Silence fills a niche in literature. The volume is well 
written, filled with interesting allusions and illustrations, and, under 
such headings as ‘Spheres of Silence,’ ‘Mystic Silence,’ ‘ Silence 
Symbols,’ ‘Grim Silence,’ ‘Children’s Silence,’ ‘Monastic Silence,’ 
‘Shakespeare and Silence,’ and ‘The Silence of War,’ it presents 
ample food for reflection as well as pleasant reading matter. 
The author has worked out his subject instructively and with 
ingenuity. 


Cranmer-Byng (L.). A Feast or LANTERNS (Wisdom of the East 
Series). Murray, 1916. 6} in. 96 pp., 2/ n. 895 
Many bcautiful descriptive passages will be found in these Chinese 
poems, which Mr. Cranmer-Byng has done well to render into 
English. The pieces included range in date from the fourth century 
A.D. to the end of the eighteenth century. The introduction, and 
the short biographies of the Chinese authors, are helpful; and the 
editors of this series are doing a service to Western students 0: 
Oriental thought and literature. 


Diplomatarium Islandicum: Islenzkt Fornbréfasafn, sem hefir inni 
ad halda bréf og gjérninga, déma og maldaga, og adrar skrar, 


er snerta Island eda Islenzka menn (gefid ut af hinu Islenzka _ 


Bokmentafélagi); vol. 11, part 2 (1544—1546). Reykjavii:, 
Félagsprentsmidja, 1916. 94 in. 160 pp., 2.25 kr. 839.6 
The documents of which abstracts are given in the present part 
range in date from 1544 to 1546. In a few cases the dates are 
approximate only. 


Dostoevsky (Fyodor). PAGES FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN AUTHOR ; 
trans. by 8S. Koteliansky and J. Middleton Murry. Dublii, 
Maunsel, 1916. 74} in. 131 pp., 2/6 n. 891.7 

This book contains translations of ‘ The Dream of a Queer Fellow.’ 
and of the speech on Pushkin delivered by Dostoevsky in 1880 at 

a meeting of the Society of Lovers of Russian Literature, held in 

Moscow. To these are added “‘a word of explanation’’ by the 

Russian author concerning the speech on Pushkin, and a controversial 

essay, which is of special interest, in that it sets forth some of the 

great artist’s social ideals. 


Down our Way in War-Time ; by “Two of us.” 
7 in. 48 pp. boards, 1/ n. 
Life as it has affected an English village in war-time is here shown 
by means of a few short poems and slight but unassuming prose 
sketches. 


Stockwell [1916]. 
828 
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Fitzmaurice-Kelly (James). CERVANTES AND SHAKESPEARE (Hen- 
riette Hertz Trust) (from The Proceedings of the British Academy, 
vol. 7). Milford (for the Academy) [1916]. 10 in. 23 pp., ee, 
1/n. . 

Sic sti points out that, although Cervantes and Shakespeare 
were contemporaries, it is tolerably certain that Cervantes died 
without ever having heard the English dramatic poet’s name. It 
is not impossible, however, that Shakespeare had some knowledge of 
the work of Cervantes. Nevertheless, as both were men of com- 
summate genius, in sympathy with many of the commonplaces of 
existence, and profoundly influenced by the age in which they lived, 
some coincidences of thought and occasional resemblances of 
expression are to be expected, but do not necessarily indicate 
familiarity of the one author with the work of the other. Much of 
the lecture is concerned with the development of the minds of 

Cervantes and Shakespeare on independent parallel lines ; and the 

analytical criticism of ‘Don Quixote,’ to which the remainder is 

chiefly devoted, is thoughtful and of interest. 


“Fowler (W. Warde). Essays In Brier ror War-Time. Ozford, 
Blackwell, 1916. 8 in. 118 pp., 2/6 n. 824.9 
Papers, ‘‘ nearly all written during the early stress of the battle 
at Verdun,” dealing with topics as diverse as ‘ Birds at the Front in 
France,’ ‘An Old-Fashioned Recreation,’ ‘Civis Germanus Sum,’ 
and ‘Two Ideal Schoolmasters.’ Polished in style, and indicative 
of an evenly balanced judgment upon many subjects, these essays 
are well worth reading. The essay on ‘German Thoroughness’ 
can be commended to the attention of many who are inclined to 
depreciate that not entirely satisfactory, but undoubtedly formidable 
Yeutonic characteristic. 


*Freeman (John). THe Moperns: essays in literary criticism. 
Robert Scott, 1916. 7} in. 341 pp., 6/ n. 824.9 
The writers treated by Mr. Freeman are G. B. Shaw, H. G. Wells, 
Thomas Hardy, Maeterlinck, Henry James, Joseph Conrad, Coventry 
Patmore, Francis Thompson, and Robert Bridges. His survey of 
their work is acute and well-balanced, showing a sound general 
imowledge of his material and a well-defined individual standard of 
taste. His own style inclines to the parenthetical, enlivened with 
many well-turned phrases. The volume is likely to add considerably 
to interest in the writers discussed. 


Helgason (J6én). pecaR Reyksavik VAR FJORTAN VETRA: brot ur 
sdgu Reykjavikur (Safn til Ségu Islands og Islenskra Bokmenta, 
gefiS ut af hinu Islenska Bokmentafjelagi, vol. 5, part 2) 
Reykjavik, Prentsmidjan Gutenberg, 1916. 94 in. 138 pp. il. 
map, 3 pl. indexes of persons and places, 2.50 kr. 839.6 

A topographical account of Reykjavik in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. 


Hid Islenska Bokmenntafjelag, 1816—1916: Minningarrit Aldaraf- 
mé@lisins 15 Agust, 1916: Reykjavik, Prentsmidjan Gutenberg, 
1916. 114by 9in. 212 pp. il. pors. bibliog. contents, 8 kr. 839.6 

A volume commemorating the centenary of the Icelandic Literary 

Society, comprising a survey of the society’s history, biographical 

notices and portraits of past presidents, lists of honorary and other 

distinguished members, and a record of publications. 


Johnson (Samuel). THE JOHNSON CALENDAR; or, Samuel Johnson 
for every day in the year: being a series of sayings and tales, 
collected from his life and writings, by Alexander Montgomerie 
Bell. Ozford, Clarendon Press (Milford). 6 in. 234 pp. paper, 
2/n.; boards, 3/ n. 824.63 

Well-chosen quotations and characteristic stories from Johnson’s 
life, and a thoughtful essay upon his opinions, environment, and 
career. 


Ledoux (Louis V.). Tue Story or Exevsis: a lyrical drama. New 

York, Macmillan, 1916. 74 in. 109 pp., 5/6 n. 812.5 

A poetical play dealing with the story of Persephone and Demeter. 

Of the five acts, the fourth is in Hades, and the fifth in the portico of 

2 temple at Eleusis. The drama contains some fine lines, with a 

distinct infusion of the classic spirit ; and the human interest is well 
sustained. 


Litwinski (Leon). INTELLECTUAL PoLAND: a lecture delivered at 
Cambridge on May 19th, 1916; with a preface by Viscount 
Bryce. or the Polish Information Committee (Allen & Unwin) 
[1916]. 82 in. 61 pp. paper, 6d. n. 891.85 

This lecture deals with the conditions of intellectual life in Poland, 
the vitality of Polish intellectual propensities, and the organization 
of Polish intellectual life. A useful chronological outline of the 
history of the University of Cracow and other Polish Universities is 
appended. 


Lynd (Sylvia). Tse THRUSH AND THE Jay. Constable, 1916. 9 in. 

165 pp., 5/ n. 828.9 

Of the poems and prose sketches in this volume many have 

appeared in The Nation or The New Statesman. Variety, and often 

humour, can be predicated of the sketches ; and much of the verse 
is dainty and tuneful. 
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Melsted (Boga Th.). IstenpincaA Saca (gefin ut af hinu Islenska 
Bokmentafjelagi, vol. 3, part 1). Copenhagen, S. L. Méller, 
1916. 94 in. 96 pp., 1.75 kr. 839.6 

This part deals with sagas of the period 1030-1200, and the authors 
include Ofeigur SkiSason, Eyjélfur Gudmundarson, Hallur porarins- 
son, Gissur Isleifsson, and Markus Skeggjason. 


Pound (Ezra), ed. CrertTain Nosrte Prays or Japan: from the 
manuscripts of Ernest Fenollosa, chosen and finished by Ezra 
Pound, with an introduction by William Butler Yeats. Dun- 
drum, Cuala Press, Elizabeth C. Yeats, 1916. 84 in. 69 pp. 
boards. 895.2 

Somewhat dreary and unattractive productions. 

St. Clair (Roland), A Ver or Gossamer. Selwyn & Blount, 1916. 

7} in. 15 pp. paper, 6d. n. 828 
The author leaves “‘ to the contemplative decision of the reader ”’ 
whether the reflections in this book will serve to light the path to the 

“what might be,” or whether they are “ delusive flickerings of a 

Will-o’-the-Wisp,” involving us more deeply in the “ what is.” 

Although there is shrewd sense in many of these aphorisms, we 

cannot say that as a collection they are remarkably enlightening, or 

that many of them have the refreshing odour of novelty. 


De Scheiding: door Henricus [pseud.] (Dramatisch Bijvoegsel van 

Groot-Nederland, Augustus, 1916). Amsterdam, Van Holkema 

& Warendorf [1916]. 10 in. 16 pp. paper. 839.325 

A one-act play by ‘“ Henricus,” issued as a supplement to Groot- 

Nederland. It is a duologue, and is concerned with the differences 
between two youthful personages, who are the only characters. 


Sigurjonsson (JOhann). Moprern IceLtanpic Puiays: Eyvinp oF 
THE Hints, THE HRravun Farm; trans. by Henninge Krohn 
Schanche (Scandinavian Classics, vol. 6). New York, American- 
Scandinavian Foundation (Milford), 1916. 74 in. 146 pp., 
6/6 n. 839.6 

These two plays contain much of the naive and picturesque yet 
deep feeling which characterizes Scandinavian literature; they 
breathe the spirit of the country. 


Skirnir: Timarit hins Islenzka Békmentafélags; GuSmundur Finn- 
bogason, ed.: vol. 90, part 4. Reykjavik, Isafoldarprentsmidja, 
1916. 9} in. 114 pp., 1 kr. 839.6 

This, the fourth part of the ninetieth volume, contains contribu 
tions by the editor and by Gudmundur FriSjénsson, Janus Jénsson, 

Helgi Pjeturss, GoSmundur Kamban, and others. 

*Stacpoole (Henry de Vere). Vitton. See 920 BiocrapHy. 841.25 


Sturluson (Snorri). THe Prose Eppa; trans. from the Icelandic 
with an introduction by Arthur Gilchrist Brodeur (Scandinavian 
Classics, vol. 5). New York, American-Scandinavian Foundation 
(Milford), 1916. %4 in. 288 pp. index, 6/6 n. 839.6 

A valuable contribution to our knowledge of ancient Scandinavian 
literaturs. The American-Scandinavian Foundation is a meritorious 
institution in that it puts such work within our reach. 

*Symons (Arthur), Ficures or SEVERAL CENTURIES. Constable, 
1916. 9 in. 405 pp., 7/6 n. 820.4 

The “ figures”’ in this collection of thoughtful and discriminative 

studies range from St. Augustine to Baudelaire, from Villon and 
Donne to George Meredith and Sarojini Naidu, and from Flaubert 
and Ibsen to Charles Lamb and Emily Bronté. Mr. Symons writes, 
as ever, with a deep sense of the seriousness of art as an expression 
of personality and the meaning of life, and with as deep a sense and 
appreciation of beauty. His devotion to beauty of style leads him 
astray sometimes in his relative appreciation of prose works and 
poetical works. Thus Ibsen and Whitman, in our opinion, scarce 
get their due in comparison with poets who were not their peers. 


*Symons (Arthur). TRAGEDIES. Heinemann, 1916. 84 in. 151 pp., 
5/ n. 822.91 
Three tragedies in verse: ‘The Harvesters,’ a Cornish piece in 
three acts ; ‘The Death of Agrippina,’ a play in one act ; and ‘ Cleo- 
patra in Judea’ (one act). See review in The Atheneum, November, 
1916, p. 528. 
Thayer (Mary Rebecca). THe InriurNceE oF HORACE ON THE 
CHIEF ENGLISH POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: @ thesis 
resented to the Faculty of the Graduate School of Cornell 
Jniversity for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy (Cornell 
Studies in English, 2). New Haven, Conn., Yale University 
Press, 1916. 94 in. 117 pp. index, bibliog. paper. 874.5 
In this doctorial dissertation the renderings and other traces of 
Horace in Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, 
and Browning are set out with great industry and minuteness. 
Such a work is a valuable supplement to general treatises like 
Tucker’s ‘ Foreign Debt of English Literature.’ 


*Yeats (William Butler), REVERIES OVER CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 

Macmillan, 1916. 7} in. 213 pp. col. front. pors.,6/n. 824.9 

A book of reminiscences, mainly concerned with the early years 

of the author’s life. See review.in The Atheneum, November, 1916, 
p. 529, 








POETRY. 


Aiken (Conrad). TurRNs AND MOVIES; AND OTHER TALES IN VERSE. 
Constable, 1916. 8 in. 92 pp. boards, 2/ n. 811.5 
Mr. Aiken’s volume is published along with ‘ Some Imagist Poets,’ 
which we notice on p. 45, and in the same livery, but he does not 
share their technique or spirit. We take him to be an American poet, 
with affinities to the author of ‘Spoon River Anthology.’ His 
scene is the variety stage, and his characters are dancers, acrobats, 
and comedians of the baser sort. Their “‘turns”’ are sketched 
in concise and nervous couplets ; their real emotions, fierce passions 
struggling for release, private tragedies, often sordid, yet often 
redeemed by human feeling, hid beneath the public comedy and 
tinselled melodrama, are revealed as if by the intense actuality of 
the “ spotlight.’’ Almost cruel insight is combined with imaginative 
vision, and an imagination that has a prosody, not like the halting 
technique of the Imagists, but able to express it naturally and 
harmoniously. The long poem ‘This Dance of Life’ is the second 
part of ‘Earth Triumphant,’ published previously. It is a lyrical 
narrative on the theme of ‘ Modern Love.’ 


Belloc (Hilaire). VERSES; with an introduction by Joyce Kilmer. 
New York, Laurence J. Gomme, 1916. 8 in. 118 pp. $1.25. 
821.9 
Mr. Kilmer’s introduction is typically American in its intemperate 
enthusiasm. Mr. Belloc, he states, “‘is a poet who happens to be 
known chiefly for his prose.” If so, the contents of this volume 
would not entitle him to a very high station in either realm. We 
think better of him as a prose-writer ; and yet we are glad to have 
this collection of his verses, which are on the face of them sincere, 
masculine, and often original, though hardly, pace Mr. Kilmer, 
inspired. We do not agree that the following is a “really great 
stanza”? :— 
From quiet hours and first beginning, 
Out to the undiscovered ends. 
There’s nothing worth the wear of winning, 
But laughter and the love of friends. 
This would be improved by omission of the last comma, and is really 
only tolerably good verse ; and, in truth, much in the book is better— 
for instance, the ironical ‘To Dives’ and ‘ Verses to a Lord,’ and 
many lyrical or imaginative stanzas here and there. But to label 
the book as anything more than good average minor verse is to do 
it an injustice at the outset. 
*Béranger (Pierre Jean de). CHANSONS DE B&RANGER ; préface du 
Comte Serge Fleury (Noel Ramére) (Collection Gallia). Paris, 
Dent [1916]. 64 in. 219 pp. por., 1 fr. 25. 841.71 
The preface gives a succinct account of Béranger’s career, and the 
elaboration of the chanson in his hands, and estimates his importance 
in French literature. 
Chaloner (John Armstrong). JuPpiTER TONANS: a sequence of seven 
sonnets. Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina, Palmetto Press, 1916. 
9} in. 27 pp. paper. 811.5 
This collection of verse shows us something of what Mr. Chesterton 
called ‘‘ rich badness” ; it is the effusion, in several cascades, so to 
speak, of all-round invective. The author is quite right in saying 
at the end of his Prologue :— 
Prepare, bold Britons, for a dreadful time 
hen ye do turn the page and read our rhyme. 
Doyle (Lily) Bounp 1s Kuaxt. Elliot Stock, 74 in- 
63 pp., 2/ n. 821.9 
These poems are dedicated to Mr. John E. Redmond, and prefaced 
by a letter from the Lord Chancellor of Ireland. The author’s hope 
is that her verses may help to commemorate some of the valiant 
deeds in the War, and specially the bravery of the Irish regiments. 


Dumar (Claud). THe PeRPLEXED Parson: a Study; and other 
poems. Stockwell [1916]. 74 in. 79 pp., 2/ n. 821.9 
Many readers will be as much “ perplexed,” we fear, as the parson 
of the title. The longest poem, especially, is a rambling effusion, 
characterized by a copious use of capitals and a disdain for 
grammatical rules. Perhaps a clue to the purpose of the book 
may be found in the following sentences from the exordium on 
. 9:— 
° ‘* A priest who has suffered immortally in his soul, tempered his soul 
and body with Prayer and Fasting, is constrained to publish this as a 
snecnestal of much that is done in this world, and need not be done. Among 
the Doctors who, having ‘ tortured ’ his spirit, and destroyed the Spiritual 
Character of his body, none are to be blamed. But, the men, and I include 
women who have obeyed these in keeping me in charge for NoTHING, who 
are inclined to trust Men, and not believe, I implore to be careful.” 
Evans (Donald). Nive Poems FrrRoM A VALETUDINARIUM. Phila- 
delphia, N. L. Brown, 1916. 84 in. 51 pp. boards, $1.00. 811.5 
Gravity and simplicity are noteworthy features of these short 
ms. ‘At the Wheel’ is a fine sonnet ; and striking pieces are 
The Temple’ and ‘ The Hero.’ 
Evans (M. A. B.). THe Catipn’s SECRET; and other verses. 
Putnam, 1916. 8 in. 185 pp., 6/ n. 821.9 
There is an element of the commonplace in these poems, which 
show little originality of sentiment or thought. 


1916. 
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Fenton (Frederick B.). Poems or Peace anp War. Heath ce 
Cranton, 1916. 6 in. 27 pp., 1/ n. 821.9 
These verses are dangerously close to the commonplace. 


*Flecker (James Elroy). CoiiecteEp Poems; ed., with an intro- 
duction, by J. C. Squire. Secker, 1916. 8 in. 279 pp. introd. 
por., 7/6 n. 821.9 

The poems of the late J. E. Flecker, collected in this volume, 
inspire a keen sense of the magnitude of the loss caused by his 
untimely death. Great as are the charm and finish of these poems, 
still finer work might have been expected of Flecker, had a longer 

life been his. See review in The Atheneum, November, 1916, p. 527. 


Fort (J. A.). SONNETS ; and other verses. Chapman & Hall, 1916. 
74 in. 72 pp. paper, 2/ n. 821.9 
Smooth and polished verses on various topics. Without being 
marked by any particularly fresh or striking thought, they reach a 
fair level of proficiency. 


Gore-Booth (Eva). THE Deatu or Fionavar ; from ‘ The Triumph 
of Mzve’; decorated by Constance Gore-Booth (Countess 
Markievicz). Macdonald, 1916. 9 in. 87 pp. il., 3/6 n. 821.9 

Restlessness, variable metre, and some degree of obscurity are 
noticeable in these verses, which nevertheless show vigour and 

imagination. See review in The Atheneum, November, 1916, p. 529. 


Herbert (A. P.)} Hatr-Hours ar HEttEs. Oxford, Blackwell, 1916. 

74 in. 63 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821.9 

Mr. Herbert (he does not give his rank, so we cannot hazard 

Lieutenant or Captain) is a humorist all through, and has a useful 

trick of parody. The best instance of that is, we think, the ‘ Song 
of the Spade.’ 


Hopwood (Ronald A.). THe OLtp Way; and other poems. Murray, 
1916. 7} in. 63 pp., 2/6 n. 821.9 
Capt. Hopwood, R.N., has written some rousing poems, in 
imitation of Kipling, that bring before the reader the wind and the 
ocean, and the bravery of our seafaring folk. ‘The Old Way,’ 
* Our Fathers,’ and ‘ The Auxiliary’ especially appeal to us. 


Johnson (Lionel). THE ReEticious Portus or LIONEL JOHNSON: 
being a@ selection from his collected works ; with a preface by 
Wilfrid Meynell. Elkin Mathews and Burns & Oates, 1916. 
74 in. 83 pp., 2/6 n. 821.9 

This selection from the most directly religious poems of the late 

Lionel Johnson has been made by Mr. George F. Engelbach, and 

Mr. Meynell contributes an appreciative and sympathetic preface to 

a volume which will be welcomed by many admirers of the poet. 

‘Friends,’ ‘Winchester Close, and ‘A Dream of Youth’ are 

specially appealing and sympathetic. 

Keary (C. F.). Reticious Hours. Constable, 1916. 64 in. 64 pp., 
2/6 n. 821.9 


Poems selected from a body of verse which the author was pre- 
paring at the outbreak of the War; ‘thus they are in no sense 

topical.’ But they are chosen to suit the gravity of the time ; 
and the title “religious”’ is to be understood in the literary sense. 
Many of the pieces (as, for instance, those to Apollo, to an Oak Tree, 
to Hesperus, to a Cypress, to the Sea, and to Artemis) are dignified 
and elevated in thought. The classical spirit, atmosphere, and 
colouring pervade almost the whole of the book. 


Langfors (Arthur). Novice pu MANuscRIT FRANCAIS 12483 DE LA 
BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE (tiré des Notices et Extraits des 
Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale et autres Bibliothéques, 
tome 39, partie 2). Paris, Klincksieck, 1916. 11 in. 167 pp. 
index and list of manuscripts cited, paper, 7 fr. 841.19 

A detailed description, followed by numerous long extracts, of a 
manuscript originally from the convent of the Dominicans at 

Poissy, near Paris, but now preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


It is a poem, of which the beginning and end are lost, composed in > 


the second quarter of the fourteenth century by a learned preaching 
friar of the Dominican Order, a Soissonnais, whose name is uncertain. 
The work is a collection (or ‘‘ Rosarius,’ as the writer terms it) 
composed in honour of the Virgin; and intercalated among the 
author’s own verses are stories, songs, lays, and sayings from other 
sources, the majority of which, with a punctiliousness rare in his 
day, the good friar indicates in the margin. 


Lucretius Carus (T.). Or THE NATURE OF THINGS: a metrical trans- 
lation by William Ellery Leonard. Dent [1916]. 8 in. 316 pp. 
por., 4/6 n. 871.1 

A scholarly translation based on a careful collation of texts. 

The blank verse is not fluent or graceful, but, so far as we have tested 

it, faithfully renders the original. 


Masters (Edgar Lee). Soncs anp Satires. Lawrie, 1916. 7} in. 
180 pp., 6/ n. 811.5 
Poems of very unequal quality, by the author of ‘Spoon River 
Anthology,’ indicating that various opposing influences have 
inspired the author. A few of the pieces show imaginative power 
and a faculty of forceful phraseology. See} review in The 
Atheneum, November, 1916, p. 529. 
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Maynard (Winifred), psewd. Tue Book or WINIFRED Maynarp. 
Putnam, 1916. 74 in. 90 pp., 5/n. 811.5 
The pieces in this volume are stated to have been written by one 
who is now dead, between her 17th and 30th years. Delicately 
and smoothly phrased, the verses show deep, but restrained feeling. 
The dreams of youth, the awakening of love, the yearning of un- 
returned affection, the keen desire for maternity, the fading of faith, 
the strivings of a soul that reaches peace at last—all are here. In such 
poems as ‘ When I Behold,’ ‘ Winter Morning,’ ‘ The Return of the 
Student,’ and ‘ Kindred’ the writer describes finely the night sky, 
the meadows and the flowers, and the mystery of the worlds. 

Moorman (F. W.), ed. YorKsHIRE D1atect Poems (1673—1915) 
AND TRADITIONAL PoEms ; compiled, with an Historical Intro- 
duction, by F. W. Moorman (Yorkshire Dialect Society). For 
the Yorkshire Dialect Society, Sidgwick & Jackson, 1916, 74 in. 
176 pp. paper, 1/ n.; cloth, 2/ n. 821.9 

The editor of this anthology of poems by Yorkshiremen believes 
that it is the first which is made up entirely of poems written in 
‘broad Yorkshire.’”’ He remarks in the introduction that in volume 
and variety the dialect poetry of Yorkshire surpasses that of all 
other English counties. The poems selected are representative of 
more than three centuries ; and verses by over @ score of authors 
are included, besides a number of anonymous compositions. Some 
living authors are represented in the book. 

Morgan (Evan). FRacMEents. Macdonald, 1916. 7 in. 64 pp., 

/6 n. 821.9 

Mr. Morgan, a lieutenant in the Welsh Guards, is represented in 
the collection entitled ‘ Soldier Poets,’ noticed below. His verse has 
merit. 

Norton (Grace Fallow). 
boards, 2/ n. 

Most of the contents of this volume are illustrations of the failure 
to achieve complete expression which we notice below as a charac- 
teristic of ‘Some Imagist Poets.’ An eloquent exception is the 
rhymed and metrical ‘Hark to the Wind of the World,’ with its 
beautiful and haunting 

Away! I say it must end! 

Call me not, call me not friend— 
I am false, for I must be true! 

I belong to the cedar, swinging ; 

I belong to the silence, ringing ; 

I belong to the noon-sun, singin 
Where the singing god-reed grew. 

Oxford Poetry ; edited by W. R. C., T. W. E., and A. L. H. Ozford, 
Blackwell, 1916. 8 in. 64 pp. paper, 1/n.; boards,2/6 821.9 

Some attractive pieces are included among these poems by various 
authors, though nothing very arresting is to be tound. Perhaps the 
most striking piece is ‘The Wheel,’ by Mr. A. L. Huxley. Mr. P. M. 
Jones’s ‘Sonnet’ is good. The ‘Song of the Elm,’ by Mr. Sherard 
Vines, also deserves mention. 

Peterson (Arthur), CoLLectTED Porms. 
330 pp., 6/ n. ‘ 

The author classes his verses under the headings ‘The Divan,’ 
‘Songs of New-Sweden,’ ‘ Penrhyn’s Pilgrimage,’ ‘ Sea-Grasses,’ 
‘Waifs,’ and ‘ The Recluse.’ Those in the first class were composed 
between the ages of 15 and 24. The ‘ Songs of New-Sweden’ refer 
mainly to the period of the Scandinavian sway along the banks of 
the Delaware. ‘Penrhyn’s Pilgrimage’ recalls the author’s 
wanderings in the East, chiefly in Japan. The verses display con- 
siderable rhythmic facility and some descriptive power, without any 
strongly marked originality. 

Pierce (Frederick E.). JorpDAN Farms: an epic in homespun. New 
Haven, Conn., Yale University Press (Milford), 1916. 7} in. 
4/6 n 811.5 

_ This poem tells (in a simple yet effective manner) the story of the 

lives of two men of very different characters. The one by his 

thoughtlessness and want of heart snatches pleasure and success 
from the other. The poetry is characterized by an old-world 
atmosphere in keeping with the subject. 

Pollen (John), ed. Russtan SonGs anp Lyrics: being faithful 
translations of selections from some of the best Russian poets— 
Pushkin, Lermontof, Nadson, Nekrasov, Tolstoi, Tyoutchev, 
Maikov, Lebedev, Fet, K. R., Klushnikov, Anatole Kremlev, 
Myatlev, &c. Hast and West [1916]. 7} in. 203 pp. boards, 
3/6 n. 891.7 

The profits on sales of this book are to be devoted to the Russian 
soldiers. The translator has selected pieces favoured by Russian 
soldiers and peasants, and has turned them into rhymed verse. He 
claims to be faithful, but does not say whether he has reproduced 
the original metres. 

Porché (Francois). Le Potme pe La TRANCHKE (Editions de la 
Nouvelle Revue fran aise). Paris, Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 
1916. 84 in. 50 pp. paper, 1 fr. 25. 841.9 

Composed of sections headed ‘La Veille,’ ‘Le Jour,’ and ‘Le 
Lendemain,’ this catena of verse has a note of dignity and sincerity, 
accentuated by marked religious feeling. The phraseology is apt 
and tasteful; and the soldiers’ environment and sentiments are 
vividly suggested to the reader. 


Roaps. Constable, 1916. 8 in. 96 pp. 
821.9 


Putnam, 1916. 74 in. 
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Rose (Thomas). THE Doom or Man. Sydney, N.S.W., Harold 
Murray [1916]. 9 in. 343 pp. 821.9" 
_ The unlucky wight whose doom it is to read the whole of the- 
introduction and nine turgid cantos of this portentous poetic effort. 
which extends to nearly 16,000 lines, has our deep commiseration. 
The exterior of the book, we may add, is a presage of the contents. 
Russell (Lindsay). THe Roap or YESTERDAY. Ward & Lock, 1916. 
64 in. 156 pp., 2/6 821.9" 
These verses should, the author says, be called Juvenilia, for most 
“were written between the ages of ten and seventeen years.” As 
the productions of a boy they are creditable. 
Scollard (Clinton). Batiaps: patriotic and.romantic. New York, 
Laurence J. Gomme, 1916. 74 in. 192 pp., $1.50. 811.5 
Mr. Scollard sings of ‘ The Drum of Lexington,’ ‘ The Last Dream 
of Attila,’ ‘The Tomb of Bizzos,’ ‘The Flutes of April,’ ‘ The Winds 
of Lebanon,’ and a variety of other topics. Some of the romantic 
pieces are particularly pleasing ; and there is plenty of “go”’ in 
several of the patriotic pieces, as, for instance, the ‘ Ballad of Lieut. 
Miles.’ 
Shillito (Edward), THe Omeca; and other poems. Oxford, Black- 
well, 1916. 8 in. 65 pp. paper, 2/ n. 821.9" 
Many of these poems have appeared in The Nation, The Times. 
The Westminster Gazette, and elsewhere. Lofty thought and deep: 
religious feeling are conspicuous notes of the author’s work. ‘The 
Omega’ is particularly fine ; and there is true pathos in several of 
the pieces, such as ‘Two London Boys,’ ‘M. D. B.,’ and ‘The- 
Procession of Youth.’ 
Smith (C. Fox). FicutTinc Men. 64 in.. 
63 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821.9° 
Mr. Fox Smith has a useful vein of humour, as instanced in: 
‘Stew.’ Best of all is the second verse :— 
If from the transport lines you miss a face you used to know, 
With stick-up ears and yellow teeth all in a stinkin’ row, 
’E is not gone for evermore, though seemin’ lost to view, 
The late lamented Army mule, you'll meet ’im in the stew. 
The author also writes well of the sea—‘ The Old Light Cruiser’ and’ 
‘Inisfail’ are good of their kind ; and at the end, in his last four poems,. 
he shows his sense of the great contrast between the war in Flanders 
and the quiet of the country-sidt. The last of these four is of high 


Elkin Mathews, 1916. 


merit. . 
Soldier Poets: Soncs or THE FicHTING MEN. Macdonald, i$ié. 
6} in. 106 pp., 1/6 n. 821.9" 


This is a remarkable collection of verses written by men of all 
ranks and branches of the Army. The quality of nearly every piece 
is above mediocrity ; and the late Capt. Julian Grenfell’s ‘ Into- 
Battle,’ some sonnets by Sergeant John William Streets, and two- 
pieces by the late Capt. C. H. Sorley show exceptional merit. 


Some Imagist Poets, 1916: an annual anthology. Constable, 1916. 

8 in. 111 pp. bibliography, boards, 2/ n. 821.9" 
The introduction to this annual anthology sets forth the artistic 

creed of the Imagists, who claim to be descendants of the French 
Symbolists, and to correspond in poetry to Debussy and Stravinsky 
in music, and Gauguin and Matisse in painting. It is stated that 
Imagist prosody is based on cadence, not metre ; vers libre, in short, 
is peculiarly theirs. With regard to style of expression, their~ 
tenets are not clearly defined, though, quite rightly, they plead tl at 
the exact word is not the one that exactly describes the object, 
but that which conveys the effect of the object on the poet’s mind. 
When we come to the poems themselves, we incline to think that 
the Imagists have not trained themselves on principles that the 
policeman in Sir James Barrie’s ‘ Kiss for Cinderella’ would call 
** infaliable.”’ Perhaps the most effective poem in the book is: 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s ‘ Perfidy.’ Now this is a piece that could stand 
in any anthology. Its meaning is perfectly clear, and the feeling 
expressed strongly enough to awaken responsive passion im the 
reader. Further, it falls inevitably into not merely rhythm, but 
rhyme and metre. True, there are rhymeless lines in every stanza ; 
but the thrice, or even five times, repeated rhymes seem to us @- 
powerful and spontaneous expression of the feeling. Compared 
with this, most of the other pieces strike us as merely half-finished 
work, rough sketches of, or mere notes for, poems—the writer seems 
to have an idea or a feeling that we cannot quite grasp because he is 
unable to express it. Read, for instance, Amy Lowell’s ‘ Patterns.’ 
We almost venture to exhort the Imagist poets to work on their 
material again, and, if they are not satisfied with conventional 
prosody, to try to give us a prosody of their own ; for the long and 
the short of it is that the kind of vers libre produced with such facility 
here has no prosody at all, and its very facility is an obstacle to the 
clearness and intensity of meaning without which poetical out- 
pourings are nothing but hot air. 

Stedman (William Nathan). Sky Brive Batraps: originally¥pub- 
lished in ‘ The Finchley Press.’ East Finchley, W. N. Stedman, 
1916. 8} in. 31 pp. il. paper, 6d. 821.9" 

The following sentences conclude the introduction which the- 
author has prefixed to the output of his muse: ‘“ I am what I am,. 








-@ true, tender, feeling Musical Soul, with a mighty strength of Spirit 
-and Wisdom, which neither enemies, death and [sic] devils can subdue 
“orquench. Issuch a Man worthy and deserving of your friendship ?”’ 
‘Then follow the poems, the first of which has for its subject ‘ The 

Advent of the Poet.’ ‘‘ As a Babe,” it seems, he’s 

Holy, sinless, sweet and fresh. 
But when he has grown to man’s estate, he 
stands in hist’ry, 
Stalwart, wise, The Man of God. 
Strong (John R.). Frresipe Sonnets. Putnam, 1916. 9 in. 
2 pp., 6/ n. 811.5 
Thick paper, printed (and admirably printed) on one side only, 
makes this short collection almost a book. Mr. Strong’s sonnets are 

Shakespearian in form, but not in phraseology. He is not a master 

-of the poetic phrase or of rhythm, though he takes syntactical 

liberties that Mr. Doughty is allowed to take with impunity—and 

more success. His themes are the wonted reflections of the thinking 

mind—on the universe, the mountains, the planets, &c. 

Turmer (W. J.) THe Hunter; and other poems. Sidgwick & 
Jackson, 1916. 7 in. 76 pp., 2/6 n. 821.9 

Mr. Turner describes himself, in one of his poems, as “ a hunter after 
wayward words,” and it can be said that throughout this little 
volume he shows considerable phraseological and verbal facility. 

‘A Madonna in Westminster,’ ‘The Hunter,’ and ‘ Magic’ are good 

examples of the author’s style. 

‘Tyson (Mary Stuart). FRom THE Limso or ForGoTtreN THINGS: & 
book of verse. Boston, Sherman & French, 1916. 8 in. 70 pp., 
$1.00 n. 811.5 

‘The Marriage of a King’ and ‘ On the Stairway at Blois,’ poetical 
plays partly based upon historical episodes, are the principal items 
in this book. ‘The Marriage of a King’ deals with the divorce and 
remarriage of King Philip Augustus; the murder of the Duke of 

Guise is the subject of the other play. Of the two compositions 

we prefer the first-named, but both have some good lines ; and the 

author undoubtedly possesses poetic taste and dramatic instinct. 

‘Of the other poems, ‘ Somewhere in Flanders’ is the most striking. 

‘Wallis (James H.). THE TESTAMENT OF WILLIAM WINDUNE; and 
other poems. Wéw Haven, Conn., Yale University Press 

_, (Afdford), 1916. 8} in. 72 pp., 4/6 n. 811.5 

Quaint ballad poems written in imitation of an old-fashioned style. 

‘The underlying philosophy is one which accentuates the brevity of 

life and the inevitability of death. 

Wellock (Wilfred). Tur Vicrory or Prace: three poems on the 
times. Daniel, 1916. 7} in. 15 pp. paper, 3d. n. 821.9 

Turgid verse expressing our general sentiments on peace and war. 

Wheels: an anthology of verse. Oxford, Blackwell, 1916. 8 in. 
92 pp., boards, 2/6 n. 821.9 

The unattractive appearance of this volume will, we fear, exert a 
detrimental influence, in spite of the fact that several of the contri- 
butors (among whom we may name Misses Edith Sitwell, Nancy 

Cunard, and Iris Tree, and Messrs. Arnold James, Victor T. Perowne, 

and Osbert Sitwell) have produced some good work. Unfortunately, 

sombre thoughts predominate almost throughout the book. 

Wicker (Fredk. R. H.). THe MAKING OF THE FLAG: a patriotic 
masque. Llliot Stock, 1916. 64 in. 31 pp. paper,1/n. 821.9 

Written for, and first performed (abridged) by, the Sunday-school 
scholars of Holy Trinity Church, Anerley, this masque has, as the 
rincipal character, ‘The Spirit of Motherland (afterwards 
ritannia),”” who is supported by English, Scottish, and Irish boys 

-and girls. The scene is an English countryside. Verses from Bishop 

Bickersteth’s ‘God of our Motherland’ and Kipling’s ‘ Recessional ’ 

are introduced in the closing portion of the masque. 

Wodehouse (E. A.). CuHristmas Eve: a vision. The Order of the 
Star in the East [1916]. 7} in. 26 pp. paper. 821.9 

Like much of the war-verse of to-day, the composition of these 
seventy stanzas must have given satisfaction to the writer’s need 
to express his feelings, but we can see little reason for printing them. 

*Yeats (William Butler), Resronsisinities; and other poems. 
Macmillan, 1916. 7} in. 195 pp. notes, 6/ n. 821.9 

This volume contains a new version of ‘ The Hour-Glass,’ together 
with a number of short pieces. See review in The Atheneum, 

November, 1916, p. 529. 

822.33 SHAKESPEARE. 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly (James). CERVANTES AND SHAKESPEARE. See 
863.32 LITERATURE. 822.33 

Par (Anfos). SHAKESPEARE. See 920 BrocraPuy. 822.33 

Shakespeare (William). CyMBELINE; ed. by J. H. Lobban (Granta 
Shakespeare). Cambridge, University Press, 1916. 6 in. 247 pp. 
introd. notes, gloss., 1 / n. 822.33 

Clearly printed, and provided with an adequate introduction, 
-serviceable notes, and a glos , this volume of ‘The Granta 


Shakespeare” will be welcomed both for school use and general 
reading. 
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FICTION. 
Aicard (Jean Francois Victor), Maurty pres Mavres. Paris, 
Nelson [1916]. 6 in. 480 pp. col. front., 1 fr. 25. 843.9 § 


New edition. 

Arkwright (William). Urryam: a glimmering of goddesses ; illus- 
trated by Glyn Philpot. Lane, 1917. 7} in. 135 pp. il., 5/ n. 

Mr. Arkwright does well to use the word “ glimmering,” for his 
book, though prettily written, is distinctly vague as to intent. We 
gather that he aims at a pre-War atmosphere—possibly at pre-War 
satire of a sort; but he certainly achieves nothing definite except a 
suggestion—no more—-of the blessedness of a state of nature (d@ /a 
Squeers ?) as opposed to pre-War artificiality. 
Ashmun (Margaret). IsaneL CARLETON’S 

Macmillan, 1916. 7} in. 294 pp. il., 5/ n. 813.5 

A typical story of life at a girls’ school in the United States. The 
heroine is pretty, pleasure-loving, and popular, yet succeeds in 
developing an unselfish disposition in spite of these disadvantages. 
Begbie (Harold). Tue Picrure Boor. Mills & Boon [1916]. 

74 in. 316 pp., 6/ 

This pretty story tells how a very beautiful and kindly duchess 
helped a poor illustrator of children’s books. If she lived to-day, 
her knowledge of life would probably be deepened and broadened, 
and she would see the necessity of a footman’s finding something 
more important to do than “holding open [a small gate] for her.” 
The artist whom she befriends is a type of gentleman too rarely met 
with in fiction ; and there are other things—such as the description 
of children’s ways—which make the book more than ordinarily 
interesting. 

Benson (Edward Frederick). 
illustrations by George Plank. Foulis [1916]. 
5/n. 

Mr. E. F. Benson is happier in his satire than in those long and 
rather didactic efforts in fiction by which we have so far known him ; 
his style is here seen at its best, thanks to the banishment of tlie 
** pathetic stop,’ and the absence of that familiarity with the great 
which used to irritate some readers (though no doubt it pleased 
many others). Compared with satire qua satire, the sketches are 
not of much account; they are rather too obvious and laboured ; 
but they amuse, especially ‘The Perpendicular,’ which is decidedly 
the best, 
Benson 

Libraries). 

Cheap reprint. 

Birnsting] (Edgar Magnus). Destur Mosep; and other stories; 
with a preface by Elizabeth Lea, and a portrait in photogravure. 
Elkin Mathews, 1916. 7} in. 95 pp. il. por. 5 pl., 5/ n. 

The author of these clever and highly imaginative short stories— 
chiefly about precious stones, amulets, &c.—was a Pauline scholar, 
whose untimely death, at the age of 16} years, is deeply to he 
regretted. Edgar Birnstingl seems to have been brilliant, humorous, 
and of an unusually amiable disposition. 

Brady (Cyrus Townsend), THe More ExceLttent Way: being the 
determinative episodes in the life of Chrissey de Selden, 
Hedonist. New York and London, Putnam, 1916. 74 in. 
422 pp., 6/ 813.5 

The story has plenty of interest, and the characterization is 
adequate, but the style in general is too emotional and melodramatic. 
Brady (Cyrus Townsend). THE Rive anpD THE Man. Jarrold, 1916. 

7} in. 377 pp,. 5/ 813.5 

This is a tale of the integrity of an American which won him the 
mayoralty of New York City and the love of the daughter of his 
worst enemy. It is a virile story, making little claim to subtlety 
or psychological insight; but it may be read with interest alike by 
adults and by intelligent younger folk, as we have proved by 
experiment. 

Canfield (Dorothy), THe Reat Morive; with three poems by 
Sarah N. Cleghorn. Constable,1916. 74 in. 334pp.,5/n. 813.5 

In these short stories, reprinted from well-known American 
periodicals, the author exhibits a high standard of literary slxill and 
taste. Her humour is quiet, but pointed ; her insight penetrative, 
particularly in the case of ‘ Vignettes from a Life of Two Months’ 
and ‘ An Academic Question.’ ‘The City of Refuge’ and ‘ The Sick 
Physician’ are too long drawn out. 

Clark (Mrs. Hugh). In tHE Heypay or Youts. Long [1916]. 
74 in. 320 pp., 6/ 

A story of love between a girl who is stranded in a foreign town 
and a youth who comes to her rescue. The two separate ; trouble 
befalls the heroine ; the hero becomes a famous doctor, and marries 
a selfish woman, but is eventually united to his first love. 
Dawson (Coningsby). StAvEs or FREEDOM. Constable, 

7} in. 480 pp., 2/6 n. 

The first of the two books into which this novel is divided is 
decidedly the better. It bears the same title as the work that made 
the hero famous, ‘ Life till Twenty-One.’ Book II., entitled ‘ Reve- 
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lation,’ is @ long-drawn-out account of the misuse to which the hero 
put his wealth in running after a would-be actress. In case readers 
tire of this second book before they are half way through it, we may 
advise them to read p. 331, which contains the pith of the matter 
admirably put. 


The Dickensian : a magazine for Dickens lovers, and monthly record 
of the Dickens Fellowship ; edited by B. W. Matz ; vol. 12, 1916. 
Chapman & Hall (for the Dickens Fellowship), 1916. 8% in. 
354 pp. il. index, 4/6 n. 823.83 

This volume of a magazine which irresistibly appeals to admirers 
of Dickens contains many scores of readable articles, notes, and 

aragraphs dealing with almost every branch of Dickens lore. The 
illustrations add to the interest of the volume, in which it would be 
difficult to find a dry page. 

Evans (Caradoc). CaretSion. Melrose[{1916]. 74in. 224 pp., 3/6n. 

Mr. Caradoc Evans maintains here the line he adopted in * My 

People ’—the exact and unsparing delineation of the striking, if 

often sordid and even gruesome, features and methods of the Welsh 

peasantry. The book is, almost throughout, unpleasant reading, 
and offers very little relief; but its power and interest cannot be 
denied, and though we generally find ourselves detesting the crudity 

—not to say savagery—of his characters, we cannot restrain a certain 

sympathy born of the stark intimacy which he creates between 

them and us. 


Firbank (Ronald). 
four illustrations by Albert Buhrer. 
83 in. 29 pp., 1/ n. 

A little child, Odette d’ Autrevernes, inspired by the story of the 
Virgin’s appearance to the peasant girl Bernadette, wanders at 
midnight to the riverside, and finds @ woman, whom she at first 
believes to be Mary. The woman is desolate and sad, and has 
contemplated self-destruction, from which the child saves her. 
It is @ pretty story, daintily told and suitably illustrated 


Footner (Hulbert), THe Fur-Brincers: a story of Athabasca, 
Hodder & Stoughton [1916]. 74 in. 288 pp. col. front., 5/ n. 
A romance of the Far West. The exciting events which it records 
culminate in @ criminal trial with the hero in the dock. 


Hargrove (Ethel C.). THr GARDEN OF DESIRE: a story of the Isle 
of Wight. Grafton, 1916. 7} in. 218 pp., 2/6 n. 

The theme of this story is not new. It treats of a “modern” 
girl who neglects an ailing mother in the Isle of Wight “to learn 
life and write a book’’ in London. She is, however, improved by her 
experiences, and the narrative closes in 1914 with the clash of arms 
and the ringing of wedding-bells. 


Hendryx (James B.). ConnrgE MorGaAN IN ALASKA. Putnam, 1916. 
8 in. 348 pp., 6/ 813.5 
This otherwise excellent story of adventure in the Far Northern 
gold regions is somewhat marred by exaggeration of the accent and 
dialect of the characters—a fault which, we have observed, is not 
found in the greater writers. The author has a gift for narrative, 
incident, and description, and should undoubtedly appeal to youthful 
as well as adult readers, though we should say his book is mainly 
intended for the former. 


Heron (E. and H.). GHost Stories. Pearson, 1916. 74 in. 117 pp., 
1/n 


ODETTE: @ fairy tale for weary people; with 
Grant Richards, 1916. 


These half-dozen tales profess to be based on actual occurrences 
investigated by @ psychical expert, Mr. Flaxman Low. Some have 
the inconclusiveness of real life, others have been suitably rounded 
into complete short stories. If not particularly credible, they are 
at least amusing. 

Hunt (Violet). THe Lives. Stanley Paul [1916]. 74 in. 366 pp., 
6 / 


/ 

A clever study of a Late Victorian family. The author knows the 
“atmosphere,” and has, we should think, drawn upon her own 
memories of personalities and characters, for the portraiture is vivid 
and most interesting, if somewhat cynical. 


In wr Fmd of Waiting; by A Peer. Long [1916]. 7} in. 320 pp., 
6 


The writer deals, as usual, with the smarter circles of society, but 
this time with a “‘ war supplement.’ The story is cleverly put to- 
gether and well told, but the writing is frequently loose and senti- 
mental. 


James (Mrs. Florence), pseud. Florence Warden. THe Pricr or 
Strence. Ward & Lock [1916]. 7} in. 319 pp. front., 6/ 
The plot turns on a mysterious murder on Hampstead Heath. 
It is a tale for the simple-minded. 
Meigs (Cornelia). Master Smion’s Garpen. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1916. 74} in. 324 pp. il., 5/ n. 813.5 
A story (written mainly for young people) of the life of the earl 
Puritan settlers in New England. It spreads over three generations, 
and traces the development of the colony in commercial and 
maritime enterprise. It has a pleasant literary flavour, some of the 
descriptive passages being particularly good. 
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Murry (J. Middleton). Saizrxu Lire. Constable, 1916. 74 in. 464 pp... 
5 


n. 

A disagreeable story, mainly composed of the dreary, nebulous 
dialogue of several personages, none of whom is attractive : certainly 
not the neurotic young coward who deserts a girl in Paris, and 
subsequently steals away his friend’s wife; nor this lady, who is 
described as ‘‘ perfection,” but throws herself at the “ hero’s”’ head 
—to use a familiar metaphor—and afterwards transfers her affections. 
to a medical acquaintance ; nor the callous and inscrutable doctor ; 
and scarcely even the poor French girl, who excites the reader’s pity, 
but is left aside at an early stage, to crop up again in a shadowy way 
near the end of the book. Four hundred and sixty-four pages of this 
sort of “‘ still life’’ are far too many for us. — 
Norris (Kathleen). THE Heart or RAcHAEL. 1916.. 

74 in. 414 pp., 5/ n. 

The curse of individual superfluity has been so constantly the 
theme of novels with an American setting that there is danger of the 
novel-reader’s views about our cousins becoming exaggerated in the- 
sense of forgetting that ‘‘ great possessions”’ are not a transatlantic: 
monopoly. Rachael’s heart, like many another, is greatly improved 
by chastisement. Marrying first for comfort, she reaps the uttermost 
discomfort from a dissolute husband. A second marriage for love, 
after divorce, does not really prosper till recognition of her nobility 
of mind wins her husband from an entanglement. The novel 
contains over four hundred closely printed pages, but one would 
hardly have had it shorter. 

Prévost (Marcel). Brnoir Castarn ; trans. by Arthur C. Richmond.. 
Macmillan, 1916. 7} in. 223 pp., 2/ n. 843.9- 

An interesting and well-told tale of a young French soldier who 
loves and loses, by death, the daughter of the man whom he has: 
killed for a spy. 
Sidgwick (Miss Ethel). 

74 in. 333 pp., 6/ 

Miss Sidgwick is not the only novelist of repute who has recently 
tried to show us ourselves “ as others see us.’”’ It is through the eyes: 
of a Frenchman that the present attempt is made. The scene is 
much the same as in Mr. Wells’s ‘ Mr. Britling sees It Through ’— 
a country house of the ever-open-door kind ; but the time is not that 
of war. There is plenty of discernment which is none the worse for 
being infused with kindly sympathy. The staccato style adopted 
does not add to the enjoyment of the reader. 
Smith (F. Hopkinson) and Smith (F. Berkeley). 

illustrated by Alonzo Kimball. Werner Laurie [1916]. 74 in. 
344 pp. il., 6/ 813.5 

This book is not uninteresting, but is strongly tinged with a certain 
sentimentality that lowers it to the plane of the average Sunday 
family magazine. 


*Sologub (Feodor). 


Murray, 


Hatcuways. Sidgwick & Jackson [1916]. 


EnocH CRANE ;° 


THE CREATED LEGEND; authorized translation 
from the Russian by John Cournos. Secker [1916]. 74 in.. 
319 pp., 5/ n. 891.73. 

A powerful, deeply symbolical, and most original story, which 
has as a background the abortive Russian revolution of 1905. 
The hero is a pcet with a vision of a less chaotic and more 
beautiful world than that in which he lives, and the heroine dreams. 
of a day of freedom. This able and tasteful translation should be 
read with appreciation and profit. 

Told in the Huts: the Y.M.C.A. Gift-Book ; contributed by soldiers- 
and war-workers, with introduction by Arthur K. Yapp; illus, 
by the late Cyrus Cuneo, being the last work of this famous 
artist | Published for the benefit of the Y.M.C.A. Active Service 
Campaign amongst our soldiers, sailors, and munition workers- 
in all parts of the world. Jarrold [1916]. 10 in. 236 pp. il. 
3/6 n. 

This interesting collection of stories of: the War gives some idea. 
of the valuable work done by the Y.M.C.A. huts in France, and the 
conditions which make such a work a necessity. 
Tremlett (1/rs. Horace), Gippy Mrs. GoopyeEr. 1916. 

74 in. 307 pp., 6/ 

Mrs. Tremlett in ‘ Looking for Grace’ gave an amusing picture of 
social life in London during war-time. She is now equally vivacious 
and light-hearted in depicting the matrimonial squabbles of some 
colonials in South Africa during the early months of the War. 
Uncanny Stories ; selected from the series in ‘The Novel Magazine.’ 

Pearson, 1916. 74 in. 125 pp., 1/n. 

Nine tales founded on the supernatural, written presumably by 
different authors, and unequal in interest. ‘The Unknown Quantity’ 
and ‘The Terror by Night’ show talent for the gruesome, while- 
‘The Last Ascent’ has as its germ a thin plot told in a banal style. 
Wentworth-James (Gertie de S.). Go~tpEN YourH. Werner Laurie 

[1916]. 74 in, 224 pp., 2/6 n. 

Dramas of deep human interest are doubtless enacted in many of 
the ‘‘ beauty parlours”’ of the metropolis, but the glimpses given 
here of various types of “ client ’’ and ‘* treatment ’’ make unpleasant 
reading. The particular triumph which forms the chief episodefis- 
suggestive of much that is thoroughly unwholesome, and remote- 
— from the vision of clean freshness which the words of the title- 
evoke. 


Lane, 
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Wren (Percival Christopher). THe Waces or Virtur. Murray, 
1916. 7} in. 301 pp., 5/ n. 

A vivid picture of life in the French Foreign Legion in Algeria is 
provided. The story is said to be founded on fact, and the sayings, 
doings, philosophies, and adventures of the Legion make good 
reading. 

Yorke (Curtis), pseud. (Mrs. 8. Richmond Lee, née Long). THE Gren 
AND THE Man. Long [1916]. 6} in. 248 pp., 7d. n. 
A cheap edition. 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 

Baughan (Blanche Edith). Srupres in New ZEALAND SCENERY. 
Whitcombe & Tombs [1916]. 74 in. 282 pp. il., 4/6 919.931 

Some of the beauty-spots of New Zealand are here depicted by 
pen and camera, the scenery including mountains, forests, rivers, 
glaciers, volcanoes, geysers, and caves. It is an attractive volume. 

Tlarke (Allen). W1Npmitt Lanp: rambles in a rural, old-fashioned 
country, with chat about its history and romance. Dent, 1916. 
74 in. 291 pp. il. map, 3/6 n. 914.272 

Pleasantly written, but very much in the guide-book style. 

Windmills certainly afford an interesting theme to the dilettante in 

rural relics, but surely Lancashire does not possess the monopoly of 

them. 

Davenport (James). Notes ON THE BISHOPRIC OF WORCESTER, 
1547-1559. Worcester, Humphreys, 1916. 9 in. 36 pp. appendix, 
paper, 1/ n. 914.247 

The Rector of Harvington gives in this pamphlet an account of the 
occupants of the See of Worcester from the year of the breach with 

Rome which led to the deprivation of the Italian bishop, Cardinal 

Jerome de Ghinucciis, until the first year of Queen Elizabeth. 

During this period of unrest, the see was held successively by Hugh 

Latimer, John Bell, Nicholas Heath, John Hooper, N. Heath 

(reinstated, and subsequently elected to the Archbishopric of York), 

and Richard Pate. The appendix contains a summary of documents 

in the diocesan registry for a two years’ gap in the episcopal register. 

Davison (T. Raffles). Port SuNLIGHT: a record of its artistic and 
pictorial aspect. Batsford [1916]. 9} in. 69 pp. il., 5/ n. 

914.271 
A record of the industrial enterprise of Sir W. H. Lever, who 

founded the village of Port Sunlight for his employees in 1888. 

The architectural aim was to combine the practical with the artistic. 

Mr. Davison’s sketches show a great variety of designs in the 

cottages; and the town-planning left room for gardens, open spaces, 

and big trees. 

*Firth (J. B.).§ Higoways AnD Byways IN NOTTINGHAMSHIRE ; 
with illustrations by Frederick L. Griggs (Highways and 
Byways Series). Macmillan, 1916. 8 in. 444 pp. index, 6/ n. 

914.252 
Nottinghamshire offers a rich store of attractions to the tourist. 

‘The Forest of Sherwood, the rock-perched citadel of the county 
town, Southwell with its stately Minster, Newstead and its memories 
of Byron, the cluster of famous houses rather trivially known as the 
“* Dukeries,”” massive Newark Castle, and the wealth of beautiful 
churches in the county will occur to any one who knows that part 
of England. The many picturesque old buildings in the county 
town are less known to the tourist. In spite of the ravages caused 
by the coming of the Great Central a few years back, much remains, 
and is admirably dealt with in this book. We wish more attention 
had been paid to that magnificent building Wollaton Hall; and it 
is a pity the scheme of the series does not afford rough plans of large 
churches, &c. The sectional maps are an improvement on the 
sketchy folding-maps of previous volumes, though a list of the maps 
has been forgotten, and the reader must search through the book 
for any to which he wants to refer. Owners of the full set of ‘“* High- 
ways and Byways ’”’ will again regret that the binding is not uniform 
with that of the rest of the series. 

*Fowler (G. Herbert). CHarrs: their use and meaning; prepared 
by G. Herbert Fowler for the Challenger Society for the Pro- 
motion of the Study of Oceanography. Potter, 1916. 134 by 
8} in. 48 pp. 13 figs. 8 charts, index, boards, 4 / 912 

This useful book on cartography is intended for non-technical 
readers. It contains a chapter on the use of instruments, a few 
exercises, and a list of works of reference. Mathematical science 
has been reduced in the work to the minimum necessary for com- 

— of the outlines of the subject. 

ammerton (J. A.). THE ARGENTINE THROUGH ENGLISH EYES; 

AND A SUMMER IN UrRvucuay. Hodder & Stoughton [1916]. 
9 in. 379 pp. il. index, 12/ n. 918.2 

Mr. Hammerton believes that most books on the Latin-American 
republics are based on statistics and other accounts emanating from 
the Governments, or written by persons biased by public hospitality 

-and other influences. He is resolved to make “a try at the truth,” 

-and to be candid and critical. He has eschewed statistics, and even 

refrained from taking notes, his one object being to give an honest 

picture of the human life of the great cities he visited. His account 

4s informative, interesting, and suggestive of thought, though a 

Aighter touch would have been welcome. 
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*Jack (G. H.). EXCAVATIONS ON THE SITE OF THE ROMANO-BRITISH 
Town or MaGna, KENCHESTER, HEREFORDSHIRE, DURING THE 
YEARS 1912-13 (Report of the Research Committee of the Woolhope 
Club) ; with contributions by A. G. K. Hayter. 10 in. 93 pp. il. 
map and plans, index. 913.4244 

This contains much important matter relating to the exploration 
of a small part of the principal Romano-British site in Herefordshire 

(1912-13) by the Research Committee of the Woolhope Club. It is 

iliustrated by excellent plates, some in colour, showing tessellated 

pavements, remains of hypocausts, a bath building, latrine and 
drain, fragments of wall decoration, coins, pottery, bronze, iron, and 
bone objects, and cinerary urns. 


M‘Kerlie (E. Marianne H.). Prterm™ Spots 1x GaLLtoway. Sands, 
1916. 7} in. 259 pp. il. by the author, maps, index, 5/ n. 
914.14 
The author knows Galloway of old, and uses her knowledge to 
gather up the memories of the Catholic past. Whitherne Priory 
(the old Candida Casa) with its shrine of St. Ninian, the Cistercian 
abbeys of Glenluce, Dundrennan, and New Abbey, the remains of 
Cruggleton Chapel, and the churches of Minigaff and St. Colmonell, 
are the principal subjects of description and historical study. The 
illustrations are rather muddy. 


Maxwell (Right Hon. Sir Herbert). Epirnsurcu: a historical study. 
Williams & Norgate, 1916. 9 in. 321 pp. il. appendixes, index, 
10/6 n. 914.144 

If any one should know Edinburgh of the past, it is Sir Herbert, 
and his book will surely be read with great interest by all to whom 
that city is something more than a name. It is full of admirably 
compiled information ; and the illustrations are of real value, and not 
merely decorative. 


Oldfather (W. A.). Stupres In THE History AND TOPOGRAPHY OF 
Locris, | and 2 (reprinted from the American Journal of Arche- 
ology, second series, vol. 20, 1916, Nos. 1 and 2). Archeological 
Institute of America [1916]. 94 in. 30 and 19 pp. il. paper. 913.38 

During July and August, 1914, the author travelled on foot through 

East and West Locris, visiting almost every known site of ancient 

habitation in that region. The present communications relate to 

moot points in the topography and history of the district. The 
locations of Larymna, Bumeliteia, Cyrtone, Corsea, and Mount 

Delos are discussed. 


Oldfather (W. A.). ADDENDA ON LARYMNA AND CYRTONE (reprinted 
from the American Journal of Archeology, second series, vol. 20, 
1916, No. 3.) Archeological Institute of America [1916]. 
9} in. 4 pp. paper. 913.38 

Brief notes upon new material which came to hand after the 
author’s second article on Locrian topography had gone to press. 


*Pearce (Ernest Harold) THe Monks or WESTMINSTER. See 
271 RELIGION. 914.21 
Piddington (A. B.). Spanish SketcHes. Oxford, University Press 
(Milford), 1916. 7} in. 169 pp. il., 5/ n. 914.6 
An interesting but somewhat conventionally written account of 
a tour in Spain; the illustrations, especially that of the tomb of 
Columbus, are excellent and instructive. 
Rumania (Marie, Queen of). My Country. For The Times (Hodder 
& Stoughton), 1916. 10 in. 69 pp. il., 5/ n. 914.98 
The Queen of Roumania has written charming pen-sketches of 
her picturesque and romantic country. Villages, convents, churches ; 
the life of the peasants, gipsies, and wandering minstrels, monks 
and nuns ; and the jumble of nationalities in the Dobrudja, are well 
described. The profits of the book are for the work of the Red 
Cross in Roumania. 
*Shklovsky (I. W.), pseud. Dioneo. IN Far NortH-East SIBERIA; 
trans. by L. Edwards and Z. Shklovsky. Macmillan, 1916. 
8} in. 271 pp. il. map, index, 8/6 n. 915.7 
The more we can learn about the little-known and often-misunder- 
stood empire of Russia, the better shall we be fitted to form a sound 
judgment. The present volume is an exceptionally interesting 
contribution to our knowledge of Siberia. The author passed four 
years in the Kolyma region of the Province of Yakutsk, and the 
result is a book containing a remarkable amount of information con- 
cerning the customs and mode of existence of the Yakuts, Chooktchi, 
Lamouts, and other natives of that depressing country, where life 
is a ceaseless struggle with cold, famine, and disease. The ravages 
of smallpox and other diseases are terrible. Smallpox and syphilis 
are said to have been introduced by the Russian conquerors. Tribe 
after tribe has died out. One of the great troubles of the Yakuts 
is the haillak, or irreclaimable criminal who has been sentenced to 
transportation to the farthest north-east of the Kolyma region, 
officially described as ‘“ unsuitable for human habitation.” 
haillak preys upon the villagers, who have to maintain him :— 
“It is terrible to speculate on the ultimate fate of these poor savages, 
when, as is probable, criminals will sent in greater numbers to the 
remotest parts of Siberia. Then will the Farthest North-East be a veritable 


hell, where the groaning and torment of the wretched savages will never cease 
except with their lives 


(p. 75). 
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The natives are victimized also, and virtually enslaved, by the traders, 
who take advantage of their passion for vodka. The book contains 
much interesting matter relative to the hut-life and manners of 
these little-known races; and there are light touches, such as the 
descriptions of the Yakut wedding, and of the party at which the 
guests, wearing fur-lined velveteen coats, became in consequence 
so haughty to their hosts that peace was endangered. Amusing, too, 
is the picture of the annual efforts to convert the heathen Chooktchi 
to Christianity. At Yakutsk civilization iis comparatively ad- 
vanced ; and there is some attempt at secondary education. The 
author remarks that at first the 

“* Yakuts, who only imperfectly understood Russian, were compelled to learn 
the details of Latin grammar, * means of which they could of course bring 
civilization and culture to their native Oulooss! And even now the scholastic 
system leaves much to be desired.” 

Weresist the temptation to quote further from this informing volume, 
for which we have little but praise ; but we may remark in conclusion 
that a glossary of unfamiliar words, and a bibliography, would have 
added to its value. 


Thom (De Courcy W.). Mipsummer Mororinc IN EvROPE. 
Putnam, 1916. 8 in. 334 pp. il., 12/6 n. 914 
An American’s account of a motoring tour he made in the 
summer of 1910. His journey took him to Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, Southern Germany, and London, and he witnessed the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau. Part of his narrative reads like 
a guide-book ; his notes on the time taken to cover certain distances 
and the quality of the dinner at various hotels may—or may not—be 
useful to other motorists who would like to follow his course when 
the war is over; but many of his observations make interesting 
reading, and the illustrations are good. 


Wallis (B. C.). Macm1Lian’s GRAPHIC GEOGRAPHIES : THE BRITISH 

Istes. Macmillan [1916]. 94 in. 32 pp. paper, 9d. 910.7 

A useful and suggestive little work prepared on modern lines. 
It includes coloured maps, diagrams, questions, and test papers. 


Welch (Charles). History or THE CuTLERS’ ComPANY OF LONDON, 
AND OF THE MINoR CUTLERY CrRarFTs ; with biographical notices 
of early London cutlers: vol. 1, From Earty TIMES TO THE 
YEAR 1500. Printed privately for the Cutlers’ Company, 1916. 
10 in. 391 pp. il. map. 914.2 

The first volume of Mr. Welch’s work appears appropriately just 
now, as the Cutlers’ Company reached the quincentenary of its 

incorporation on Nov. 4. The volume extends to the year 1500. 

It is a thorough piece of work ; and the maps and illustrations are 

clear. 


920 BIOGRAPHY. 

Bairnsfather (Capt. Bruce). 

Bairnsfather : a few fragments from his life, collected by a friend ; 
with some critical chapters by Vivian Carter, editor of The 
Bystander. The Bystander (Hodder & Stoughton) [1916]. 
96 pp. il., 3/6 n. 920 

This book gives a brief sketch of Capt. Bairnsfather’s life and tastes, 
and appreciations of his work. The best things in it are the artist’s 
own illustrations, which exhibit his buoyant humour and quick eye 
for human absurdities. 


Bateman (Rowland). 
Maconachie (R.). Row1nanp BaTEeMAN, NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
AposTtLE. Church Missionary Society, 1917. 9 in. 120 pp. 
il. por. postscript, appendix, index, 3/ n. 920 
An appreciative record of the life and labours of the late Rev. 
Rowland Bateman, for thirty-four years one of the Church Missionary 
Society’s most enthusiastic workers’ in India. 


Brissot de Warville (Jacques Pierre) 

*Ellery (Eloise). Brissort DE WARVILLE : a study in the history of the 
French Revolution (Vassar Semi-Centennial Series). Boston 
and New York, Houghton Mifflin Co. (Constable), 1915. 94 in. 
547 pp. 5 appendixes, bibliog. (54 pp.), index, 8/6 n. 920 

It is remarkable that a biography of this journalist, traveller, 
philanthropist, and politician, who was a leader of the Girondins 
and a conspicuous figure in the French Revolution, has not been 

written before. The author has rendered a service to students by a 

work which brings into clear relief Brissot’s manifold activities and 

apparent disinterestedness, and helps towards a better idea of a 

complex and rather baffling personality. 


Carpenter (Right Rev. W. Boyd). FurrHer Paces or my Lire. 

Williams & Norgate, 1916. 9 in. 321 pp. il. pors. index, 10/6 n. 

920 

The reminiscences included in this volume range from the Bishop’s 

early days to those in which he met King Edward and the present 
Kaiser. He has many interesting stories to tell. 


Carpenter (Right Rev. W. Boyd). Some Paces or my Lire. Williams 

& Norgate, 1916. 8 in. 339 pp., 5/ n. 920 

A cheaper edition of the volume published originally in November, 
1911. It affords a number of glimpses of famous contemporaries. 
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Comte (Auguste). 

Gould (Frederick J.) AuGuste ComMTE AND POSITIVISM: an address- 
delivered at the Church of Humanity, Chapel Street, Holborn.. 
Watts, 1916. 8} in. 12 pp. pamphlet, ld. 920 

The author of this address claims that Comte ‘‘ was the greatest of 
all appreciators,”’ and that he, first of all men, taught us to venerate 
every stage of human history. He detected the golden thread that 
ran through all the ages. The key-words of the religious and social 
programme which he had in his mind were—woman, education, 
industry. In the Positivist social order ‘“‘ womanhood will be 
encouraged to infuse humaner feeling into politics and administration,. 
industry and trade, a homely commonsense and considerateness into: 
our village-planning and town-planning, and a religious value into: 
education.”” With regard to education, the most important con- 
sideration is the hitherto wasted amount of ability and genius stored 
in the souls of the children of all nations. Comte framed a scheme 
for the education of youth up to the age of 21. To him “all life: 
was an ‘ act of worship,’ and the work of education by women, and 
by the most highly trained philosophers, was one of the highest 
forms of worship, because it aided the unfolding of the sacred soul: 
of humanity itself.”’ Similarly, “to the eye of religion, industry is: 

@ manifestation of a created soul,” and “The greatest scenes of. 

industrial creation are yet to be unveiled.” 

Day (Sir John Charles Frederick Sigismund). 

*Day (A. F.). Joun C.F.S. Day: his forbears and himself: a bio-- 
graphical study by one of his sons; with introductions by his 
Eminence Francis Aidan Cardinal Gasquet, O.8.B., and Sir 
Robert Bannatyne Finlay, K.C.,M.P. Heath & Cranton, 1916. 
84 in. 232 pp. il. pors. notes, appendix, index, 7/6 n. 9207 

This biographical study of a prominent judge who possessed a 
strongly marked individuality will be read with interest by laymer 
as well as by lawyers. 

*Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage: com- 
prising information concerning all persons bearing hereditary 
or courtesy titles, privy councillors and knights with their issue, 
companions of the various orders, and the collateral branches 
of all peers and baronets; illustrated with 1,800 armorial 
bearings ; ed. by Arthur G. M. Hesilrige. Dean, 1917. 10 in. 
2743 pp. appendix, suppl., 37/6 n. 929.72 

This valuable work of reference, which is corrected to Dec. 5, 

1916, contains a roll of honour of those in the book who, since the 

beginning of the War, have been killed in action or have died of 

wounds while on active service. The list includes over 1,450 names. 

Other interesting matters are embraced in the volume, such as 

abeyances determined ; restitution of honours; ancient baronies ; 

baronetage claims ; posthumous honours ; and the conferment of a 

knighthood at Drury Lane. 

*Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, &c., of Great Britain and 
Ireland for 1917: including Bishops, Members of the Privy 
Councils, Companions of all Orders, &c.; 77th year. Simpkin 
& Marshall [1916]. 94% in. 1043 pp., index, 10/6 929.72 

‘Dod’s Peerage’ was enlarged in 1914, and now gives particulars: 
of all living near relatives of past and present heads of titled families, 
and of the sons and daughters of bishops, Privy Councillors, an& 
peers, in one alphabetical list. Printed on thin paper, it does not 
bulk large, though it contains over 1,000 pages. 

*Dufferin and Ava (Hariot, Dowager Marchioness of). My Russtan 
AND TURKISH JOURNALS. Murray, 1916. 9 in. 360 pp. 12 plat 3 
index, 10/6 n. 920 

The author’s letters to her mother, written in the years 1879-84, 
are the material of which this book is composed. The late Lord 

Dufferin during the period in question was at first Ambassador to 

Russia, and later at Constantinople ; but the letters relate only to 

the social life in the Embassies and to the writer’s personal ex- 

periences in the countries visited. Germany was one of these; 
and accounts are given of visits to the Emperor William I. and the 
late Prince Bismarck. Lord and Lady Dufferin were in Petrograd 

at the time of the assassination of the Emperor Alexander II., 

whose funeral obsequies are described. In the portion of the book 

dealing with Constantinople there is an interesting narrative of a 

visit to the Mosque of St. Sophia, where the author was deeply- 

impressed by the air of devotion manifested at the service. A, 

banquet with the Sultan Abdul Hamid seems to have been as dreary- 

and unsatisfactory as a dinner en famille with the (then) King and, 

Queen of Greece, during a short visit to Athens, was delightful 

and free from constraint. The letters are quite pleasant reading, and 

many celebrities figure in the volume: among them, Sir Richard. 

Francis (then Mr.) Burton, George Augustus Sala, Sir Archibald 

Alison, Baker Pasha, and Madame Schliemann, wife of the arche-. 

ologist and explorer. 

Dundas (Henry, 1st Viscount Melville). 

Lovat-Fraser (J. A.). HENRY Duwnpas, 
Cambridge, University Press, 1916. 
index, 3/6 n. 

To tell the full story of the life of Henry Dundas, first Viscount 
Melville, is at present impossible. Numerous documents at the, 


Viscount MELVILLE.. 
74 in. 156 pp. por. bibliog. 
920. 


| 
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“Public Record Office and in other quarters await investigation before 
-&@ complete account of Melville’s career can be attempted. The 
author's object, therefore, is, from the materials now available, ‘to 
delineate a character rather than unfold a history” ; and he may 
fairly be said to have been successful. 

Frederick, King of Prussia. 

*Catt (Henri de). FREDERICK THE GREAT: the Memoirs of his 
Reader, Henri de Catt (1758-1760) ; trans. by F. 8S. Flint ; with 
an introduction by Lord Rosebery, 2 vols. Constable, 1916. 
9 in. 352 and 344 pp. index, 21/ n. 920 

The translation constituting the bulk of these important volumes 
has been made from the French text published from the manuscript 
in the Prussian State Archives under the title ‘“‘ Unterhaltungen mit 

Friedrich dem Grossen : Memoiren und Tagebiicher von Heinrich de 

Catt, herausgegeben von Reinhold Koser,’’ Leipzig, 1884. As reader 

and librarian to the King, with whom he was on terms of intimacy, 

Catt had ample opportunity of observing and becoming conversant 

with the sovereign’s character, and he recorded Frederick’s sayings 

.as faithfully as Boswell noted down for posterity those of Johnson. 

The result is that Henri de Catt’s memoirs, though almost devoid of 

literary merit, have preserved for us a picture which it is scarcely 

too much to affirm gives a better idea of the man than does even 

Carlyle’s monumental work. The portrait revealed is of a complex 

and extraordinary personality, difficult to understand. Lord 

Rosebery’s long introduction abounds with strictures upon Frederick, 

whom he styles “this repulsive and formidable personage.” Again: 

“Systematic perfidy, rapacity, and hypocrisy, these would seem 

to be the sinister inheritance that Frederick bequeathed to his 

people.” But Lord Rosebery admits that “ under present circum- 
stances it is scarcely possible to judge Frederick impartially, for we 
regard him as not remotely the cause of the holocaust of to-day.” 

‘The book is of great interest, and has appeared opportunely. An 

excellent portrait of Frederick forms the frontispiece to the first 

volume. 

Gill (Sir David). 

Forbes (George). Davip Gitt, Man AND ASTRONOMER: memoirs of 
Sir David Gill, K.C.B., H.M. Astronomer (1879-1907) at the 
Cape of Good Hope. Murray, 1916. 8 in. 429 pp. il. pors. 
appendixes, index, 12/ n. 920 

The story of the boyhood and career of a great astronomer, 
throwing a very pleasant light on his friendships and domestic 
life. It includes extracts from his correspondence, and a list of his 
writings. 

‘Gould (F.J.). Worth Waite Peopite. Watts, 1916. 7} in. 153 pp,. 
2/6 n. 920 





A series of anecdotes recording deeds of heroism and self-sacrifice. 

“They are somewhat scrappy, but cover @ very wide range, from 

Leonidas to recent recipients of Carnegie rewards. 

‘*Hamilton (Lord George Francis). PARLIAMENTARY REMINISCENCES 
AND REFLECTIONS, 1868 to 1885. Murray, 1916. 9 in. 356 pp. 
index, 10/6 n. 920 

The author’s reminiscences relate to a Parliamentary career which 

‘began in the days of Disraeli, and continued without a break until 

1906. During that long period there was no political or social leader 

-with whom Lord George Hamilton was not personally acquainted ; 

and it is as a result of the author’s family and social relationships that 

the interest of this book is not entirely political. It is stated in the 
preface that the ‘ Reminiscences’ were begun “ as a distraction from 
the ever-present anxieties of the War.’’ The author's attitude is in 
strong opposition to the “ Pacificist or Manchester School of poli- 
ticians’’ ; and conscientious objectors to military service receive 

-small mercy at Lord George Hamilton’s hands. Indeed, there is a 

good deal of hard hitting in the book. 


*Harrison (Henry) and Pulling (GySa). SuRNAMES OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM: a concise etymological dictionary ; vol. 2, part 16. 
The Eaton Press, 1916. 10 in. 16 pp. paper, 1/ n. 929.4 
The present instalment of this useful and interesting work of 
reference begins with the name of Tumson, a form of Thomson ; and 
the last entry is Waggener, Waggoner, Wagener. Among the names 
included are Turberville, Turpin, Ulfkettle, Urquhart, Vernon, Wace, 
and Waferer. 
Harrison (Lucy). ° 
Greener (Amy). A Lover or Books: the life and literary papers of 
Lucy Harrison. Dent, 1916. 8 in. 129 pp. il. por.,5/n. 920 
Although this book is stated to have been intended primarily for 
‘pupils and friends of the late Miss Harrison, the hope is expressed that 
as “‘ the record of the life and thought of a woman of rare quality of 
mind and spirit’ it may interest a larger circle of readers. e think 
there is ample justification for that hope. From the short narrative 
of Lucy Harrison’s uneventful but valuable life ; from the evidence 
of the influence for good which she exerted over her pupils at Gower 
Street and York ; and above all from her letters, as well as from the 
manner and matter of her literary papers, reproduced in part ii. of 
the volume before us, it is clear that hers was a personality not 


merely lovable, but also unusually gifted. Miss Harrison was widely 
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read, and an ardent, open-minded educationist. She was also keenly 
interested in the struggle for the enfranchisement of women. The 
author has been notably successful in this tribute to her friend ; but 
we wish that the volume had an index. 


*Higginson (General Sir George Wentworth Alexander). SEvENty-ONE 
YEARS OF A GUARDSMAN’S LIFE Smith & Elder, 1916. 8} in. 
414 pp. il. pors., 10/6 n. 920 
This autobiography of a distinguished general who was at Eton 
in the days of Keate, who knew George IV. and Beau Brummell, 
and was adjutant of the Grenadier Guards during the Crimean War, 
is of conspicuous interest. The author’s letters from the Crimea 
constitute an especially important feature of the book. They bring 
out in a remarkable manner the contrast between the war conditions 
of 1855 and those of 1916. See review in The Atheneum, December, 
1916, p. 578. 


Jeaffreson (Herbert Hammond). 

Lambert (Charles Edmund), ed. Lerrers or tHe Rev. H. H. 
JEAFFRESON ; foreword by the Bishop of Winchester. Longmans, 
1916. 7} in. 300 pp. por., 4/6 n. 920 

These letters of Herbert Hammond Jeaffreson, of whose uneventful 
life a short memoir is included in the volume before us, were well 
worth publishing. They picture a kindly, courteous, and gentle 
personality, who seems to have been at the service of all. The 
majority contain spiritual counsel and advice; but miscellaneous 
subjects, and numerous present-day questions, are discussed in 
many of the letters, the writer of which clearly had wide interests 
and the faculty of conveying sympathy in the written word. 

Lincoln (Abraham). 

Elias (Edith L.). ABRAHAM LINCOLN (Heroes of All Time). Harrap, 
1916. 74 in. 192 pp. il., 1/3 920 

The inspiring life of Abraham Lincoln should be well known 
to English girls and boys. Miss Elias tells his story simply and 
graphically, in a way likely to hold their interest. 


Linklater (Robert), Man, Missioner, and Priest : a biographical sketch 
of an ideal Catholic, with forewords by the Bishop of London 
and the Archdeacon of Winchester. Wells Gardner, 1916. 


8 in. 165 pp. por., 3/6 n. 920 
A record of strenuous and fruitful work and of an attractive 
personality. 
Marie Antoinette, Queen of France. 
*Campan (Mme. Jeanne Louise Henriette), née Genest. M*émorres 


SUR LA VIE DE MARIE-ANTOINETTE, reine de France et de 
Navarre. Paris, Nelson [1916]. New edn. 6 in. 377 pp. 
front., 1 fr. 25. 920 
These Mémoires, by the premiére femme de chambre of Marie 
Antoinette, were published posthumously in 1823. 


Poniatowski (Prince Joseph). 

Askenazy (Szymon). Prince JosEPH PoNIATOWSKI: oration at the 
celebration at Cracow of the 100th anniversary of his death, 
which occurred on October 19, 1813. Allen & Unwin, 1916. 
7 in. 16 pp. por. paper, 6d. n. 920 

A‘centenary address by the Professor of History at the University 
of Lwéw on the Polish patriot who joined forces with Napoleon 
against Russia and fell at the battle of Leipzig. 


*Purcell (Edmund D.). Forry YEARS aT THE CRIMINAL Bar: 
experiences and impressions, Fisher Unwin [1916]. 7} in. 
352 pp., 6/ n. 920 

A detailed and 
professional career. 


Richmond and Derby (Margaret, Countess of). 

Hannon (William B.). THe Lapy Marcaret, MoTHER or 
Henry VII.; with preface by the Abbot of Caldey. Talbot 
{1916]. 8 in. 139 pp. il. index, 3/ n. 920 

The author has industriously compiled, from numerous well-known 

sources to which references are given, a readable but eulogistic 
account of the amiable and pious lady who was mother of the seventh 
King Henry and foundress of St. John’s College and Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. The first twelve chapters relate to the struggles between 
the Lancastrian and Yorkist parties which wrought so much woe 
during the reigns of Henry VI., Edward IV., and Richard IIT., and 
ended on the field of Bosworth. The remaining chapters describe 
the personal life of the king’s mother. Some typographical and other 
errors mar the book, and indicate imperfect revision, due probably 
to the exigencies of the time. 


Scott (William), 1st Baron Stowell. 

Roscoe (E. S.). Lorp StToweEt: his life and the development of 
English Prize Law. Constable, 1916. 94 in. 126 pp. por. 
appendixes, index, 7/6 n. 920 

During the War there has been a revival of interest in Lord Stowell’s 
personality and judicial work ; and the author’s aim is to supplement 
the existing biographical material by portraying Stowell as a man, 
and surveying his achievements as jurist and judge. 


highly interesting record of a long and busy 
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REMINISCENCES OF A WAR-TIME STATESMAN 
AND DrIPLoMAT, 1830-1915. Putnam, 1916. 9 in. 499 pp. il. 
index, 18/ n. 920 

F. W. Seward was the son of Lincoln’s famous Secretary of State. 

Shakespeare (William). 

Par (Anfos), Vipa pr GUILLEM SHAKESPEARE: segons les mellors 
biografies angleses y compte habut dels darrers documents 
desarxivats. Barcelona, Llibreria Verdaguer, A. Domenech 
S. en C., 1916. 10} in. 66 pp. biographical bibliog. index, “4 

20. 
Written in the Catalan language, this ‘ Life of William Shake- 
speare’ is believed by the author to be the first published in any 

Spanish tongue. He has already produced a successful Catalan 

translation of ‘ King Lear,’ and has translated a part of ‘ Othello.’ 

The work before us is an excellent summary of the principal events 

of Shakespeare’s life, so far as the labours of Sir Sidney Lee and others 

have acquainted us with them. The summary is well arranged and 
clearly written. Useful marginal headings assist the reader ; and, 
in addition to a short bibliography, there is a good index. 

Société de Jean-Jacques Rousseau : ANNALES: Tome Dixiéme, 1914- 
1915. Geneva, Jullien [1916]. 9 in. 271 pp. front. oe 

92 
The present volume deals chiefly with the relations between 

Rousseau and Mare Michel Rey and the Cramers. 

Tupper (Sir Charles). 

*Longley (Hon. J. W.). Sir Cuartes Tupper (Makers of Canada). 
Toronto, Makers of Canada (Morang), 1916. 94 in. 304 pp. por. 
index. 920 

This volume is an édition de luxe of Judge Longley’s biography of 

Sir Charles Tupper. Since the death of the Canadian statesman 

the whole work has been revised, and a certain number of corrections 

and additions have been made. 

Villon (Francois). 

*§tacpoole (Henry de Vere). Francois VILLON: his life and times, 
1431—1463. Hutchinson, 1916. 74 in. 272 pp. bibliog. index, 
6/n. 920 

A graphic pen-picture of distressful Paris in the fifteenth century 
is the fitting introduction to Mr. Stacpoole’s account of the life of 

Frangois de Montcorbier, who, from his adoption by Guillaume 

Villon, Canon of St. Benoist, came to be known by his benefactor’s 

name. The poet's youth, his association with the Coquillards, his 

lapses, exile, and wanderings, his return to Paris, and final dis- 
appearance into the Ewigkeit, are faithfully chronicled by the 
author, who devotes many pages to an analytical commentary upon 

Villon’s ‘ Petit Testament,’ ‘Grand Testament,’ and other writings. 

Numerous extracts are included. 

Wesley (John). 

Curnock (Nehemiah), ed., assisted by experts. THE JOURNAL OF 
THE REy. JoHN Westey, A.M. ; enlarged from original MSS., 
with notes from unpublished diaries, annotations, maps, and 
illustrations (Standard Edition), vol. 8. C. H. Kelly [1916]. 
9 in. 488 pp. il. pors. appendixes, addendum, index, 8 vols, 
84/ 920 

The Journal is continued in this volume from Aug. 18, 1789, to 

Oct. 24, 1790, and the Diary from Oct. 25, 1790, to Feb. 23, 1791. 

The book contains an account, by Elizabeth Ritchie, of Wesley’s 

last days, and a notice of the editor, the Rev. Nehemiah Curnock, 


who died in 1915. 

930-990 HISTORY. 

Alvord (Clarence Walworth). THE Mississippr VALLEY IN BRITISH 
Pottrics : a study of the trade, land speculation, and experiments 
in imperialism culminating in the American Revolution ; 2 vols. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Arthur H. Clark Co., 1917. 94 in. 358 and 
396 pp. maps, bibliographies, index. 973.3 

These volumes contain a detailed, but rather dull and dryasdust 
narrative of the story of British misgovernment of North America 
in the eighteenth century. Ample bibliographies are included, as 
well as a good index. 

Austro-Magyar Judicial Crimes: persecutions of the Jugoslavs; 
political trials, 1908-1916 ; with a preface by William Joynson- 
Hicks. Howes, 1916. 74} in. 94 pp. paper, 6d. 943.9 

An account of the repressive measures adopted by the Austro- 

Hungarian authorities against Serbian officials, proiessional men, 

agriculturists, schoolboys, and others, who at Banjaluka and else- 

where underwent trials for high treason, and suffered the harshest 
penalties, including death, long terms of imprisonment, and enormous 
monetary fines. 

Bhownaggree (Sir Mancherjee M.). THe VerpicrorInp1a. Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1916. 7 in. 51 pp. paper, 2d. 954 

This pamphlet is a striking refutation of German accusations of 
gross British misrule in India. Sir M. M. Bhownaggree affirms that 
these accusations are mendacious and unjust, and have been spread 
broadcast from interested motives. After recapitulating some of the 
benefits conferred upon India by British methods of administration, 
he declares that, irrespective of religion, custom, or sentiment, the 
people of India as a whole have seen “‘ through and through”’ the 
reasons for the Teutonic propaganda. 


Se ward (Frederick (W.). 
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Birkett (James), Some Cursory REMARKS MADE BY JAMES BIRKETT” 
IN HIS VOYAGE TO NortH AmeERiIcA, 1750-1751. New Haven, 
Yale University Press (Milford), 1916. 8 in. 80 pp., 4/6 n. 

973.26: 
Little is known of Birkett, who was probably a West Indian friend 
of Dr. Wm. Thornton, in whose collection (now on deposit in the 

Library of Congress) this diary was found. It has some interest 

in relation to mercantile history, and the reprint will appeal to- 

collectors of Americana. 

Brangwyn (Frank) and Stokes (Hugh). Brxtorum. Kegan Paul, 
1916. 124 by 93 in. 160 pp. 52 il., 10/6 n. 949.3 

M. Paul Lambotte supplies a fine introduction to Mr. Stokes’s 
careful study of Bruges, Ypres, Ghent, Malines, Louvain, Antwerp, 
and other famous Belgian cities ; and Mr. Brangwyn’s work admirably 
illustrates the text, particularly in the cases of Antwerp and Furnes.. 

See review in Atheneum, October, 1916, p. 470. 

Brissot de Warville (Jacques Pierre). 

Ellery (Eloise), Brissor DE WaARVILLE. See 920 BioGRaPuy. 

944.04 

Canada. REPORT OF THE WORK OF THE PUBLIC ARCHIVES FOR THE: 
YEARS 1914 anpD 1915 (Sessional Paper, No. 29a); Arthur G. 
Doughty, Public Archivist. Ottawa, J. de L. Taché, Printer to 
the King, 1916. 10 in. 726 pp. 4 appendixes, index, 60 cents.. 

971 

The most interesting feature of this volume is the fourth appendix,,. 
consisting of a catalogue of pamphlets, journals, and reports in 
the Public Archives of Canada, 1611-1867. These numbcr- 

2,931. Many of the pamphlets are rare and valuable; and some 

possess far more than Canadian interest. For instance, we notice, 

among the numerous facsimiles of title-pages, that of a play (‘ Liberty 

Asserted ’) “ acted at the New Theatre in Little Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields ’” 

(1704). 

Catt (Henri de). FREDERICK THE GREAT. See 920 BiocRapuy. 

943.1 

Commonwealth of Australia. Hisrorican Recorps or AUSTRALIA.. 
Series I. GOVERNORS’ DESPATCHES TO AND FROM ENGLAND : 
vol. 7, JAN., 1809—June, 1813. Library Committee of the 
Commonwealth Parliament, 1916. 84 in. 928 pp. index. 99-4 

The present volume is concerned with the administrations of 

Lieut.-Governor William Paterson and Governor Lachlan Macquarie. 

The former seems to have been an amiable and honest man, 

but a passive figure-head. The story of Governor Macquarie’s life,. 

and a full account of his administration, will appear in vols. 8 and 9. 

Delfour (Abbé). La CuLtture Latine. Paris, Nouvelle Librairie 
Nationale, 1916. 7 in. 331 pp., 3 fr. 50. 901 

The author treats his subject in a practical and useful manner, 

giving plenty of instances and details to support his own disquisitions. 
The book is in the main a defence of Latin and Christian (or Catholic) 
civilization, as opposed to Nietzsche-ism and the like. The heritage- 
of Greece and Rome, the Abbé contends, is for the Latin nations ; 
but there is a danger, he thinks, that the fine literary culture of other: 
days will be displaced by a “scientific barbarism.” As a remedy,. 
he favours, not a concordat between the University and the Church, 
but the organization of a direction of thought by, or at least in 
conjunction with, the Church ; or, if it be desired, the organization 
of a permanent sacred accord in the domain of education. 

Delstanche (Albert). THe Lirrte Towns or FLANDERS ; woodcuts 
and descriptive notes by the author; with a prefatory letter- 
from Emile Verhaeren ; trans. from the French by Geoffrey 
Whitworth. Chatto & Windus, 1916. 9} by 8 in. 57 pp. 
12 pl., 3/6 n. ; 949.3- 

M. Delstanche’s short descriptions are extremely effective, and 
the accompanying illustrations are in satisfying harmony with the- 
letterpress. The prefatory letter by the late Emile Verhaeren, and 
the text of the book, are ably translated by Mr. G. Whitworth. 

See review in Atheneum, October, 1916, p. 471. 

*Diaz del Castillo (Bernal). THe Trur History oF THE CONQUEST 
or New Sparn; by Bernal Diaz del Castillo, one of its con-- 
querors ; ed. and pub. in Mexico by Genaro Garcia ; trans. into 
English, with introduction and notes, by Alfred Percival: 
Maudslay, vol. 5. Hakluyt Society, 1916. 9 in, 463 pp. a - 

About half the present volume is concerned with Cortes’s expedition 
to Honduras, upon which he set out from the city of Mexico on 

Oct. 12, 1524, and nearly a hundred pages are given to a record of 

the Conquistadores. 

Hasluck (Eugéne L.). AN InrRoDUCTION TO THE HisToRY oF 
ENGLAND. Black, 1916. 8 in. 15 sketch-maps, index, 285 pp., 
2/6 942 

A / chronological order has been abandoned by the 
author in favour of the plan of dealing separately with distinct lines 
of development when these have run through long periods. The 
arrangement of the work in such divisions as ‘ Crown and Baronage,’ 

‘The Medieval Church,’ *‘ Medieval Foreign Policy,’ ‘ The Medieval 

Constitution,’ ‘Crown and Parliament,’ ‘The Wars of Imperiak 
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Expansion,’ and ‘ Modern Democracy,’ will undoubtedly help towards 
-@ clearer conception of the development of the English State and the 
British Empire than can be formed from a strictly chronological 
narrative. 


Hayes (Carlton J. H.). A Pourrican anp Socrat History oF 
MopERN Evrope; 2 vols. Macmillan, 1916. 9 in. 623 and 
777 pp. 38 maps, bibliographies, appendix, indexes, 8/6n. 940.5 
In writing this history of Europe from 1500 to 1915 the author has 
selected his materials with discrimination, and has ably brought a 
multitude of facts into one connected narrative, in which “ the great 
-central theme of modern history ’’—namely, the steady evolution of 
the bourgeoisie, or middle class, from the period of the commercial 
revolution of the sixteenth century down to the present day—has 
been consistently kept in view. Convinced that political activities 
are determined in a large measure by economic requirements and 
-social ambitions, the author indicates with considerable success 
the economic aspects of the chief political events, and has included 
-chapters dealing with various social factors in the making of modern 
European history. Recent occurrences receive good treatment, 
-and the work is opportune. 


James (J. L. Beaumont). THe Story or France, 1814-1914, 

Nelson [1916]. 74 in. 463 pp. il. maps, bibliography, index 

3/6 n. 944.06—8 

A careful sketch of French political history and changes since 

March 31, 1814. The bibliography should be useful to students, as 
it names several contemporary works and is well classified. 


Lenotre (G.). EpisopDEs OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION IN BRITTANY. 

Nelson [1916]. 6} in. 382 pp., 1/3 n. 944.044 

A popular narrative, as picturesque and as well authenticated as 
M. Le Notre’s other works. 


MacCorkle (William Alexander), THe Waite SuLpHur SprRINGsS: 
the traditions, history, and social life of the Greenbrier White 
Sulphur Springs. New York, Neale Publishing Co., 1916. 
9 in. 410 pp. il. maps, index, $5 n. 971.5489 

An account of the well-known West Virginian health resort and 
watering-place, copiously illustrated, and embodying matter of 
considerable interest relating to the history of the springs, the social 
life of the place, and the beauties of the surrounding country. 





THE War AND WALES; with foreword by 
H. Stuart Jones. Chapman & Hall, 1916. 9 in. 439 pp. 
appendix, 10/6 n. 942.9 

This is a portly, well-filled volume, which should have been pro- 
vided with an index, even though “ greatly increased cost of pro- 
duction’? would have resulted from the inclusion of that indis- 
pensable adjunct. Dr. Morgan is nothing if not candid in his 
comments upon his countrymen; and his book, many-sided and 
comprehensive as it is, may be regarded as very largely a critical 
study of Welsh character and mentality. One of the chapters of 
the work is entitled ‘The Blessings of War.’ Two others are 
ee of the new Prime Minister, and the Prime Minister 
of Australia, respectively. 


‘Oldfather (W. A.). Tur Varus Episope (reprinted from The Classical 
Journal, vol. 11, No. 4, January, 1916). 9} in. 11 pp. paper. 
937.07 
The author discusses the defeat of Varus in the battle of the Teuto- 
burg Forest, and raises the question whether the policy of Augustus 
was not rather to push forward the boundaries of the Empire just 
far enough to provide satisfactory and defensible frontiers than to 
subjugate Germany. The author contends that Varus’s defeat was 
due to accident and carelessness, and that the battle was no real 
test of relative strength. The three legions lost were only a small 
fraction of the Roman army. 


Morgan (J. Vyrnwy). 


Persyn (Jul.). A Guance at THE Sout oF THE Low CounTRIEs. 
Washbourne, 1916. 8 in. 139 pp. paper, 1/9; cloth, 2/9 949.2 
Notwithstanding that this book suffers from a somewhat un- 
‘attractive format, and from the circumstance that the author is 
not yet entirely conversant with English, its contents are notably 
interesting ; and as a short history of the languages, literature, and 
art of the Low Countries, Holland as well as Belgium, it will be useful 
to many English readers. The author, Dr. J. Persyn, is a strong 
champion of the Flemish movement, and of the more extended use 
of the Flemish language ; meaning by that term not a mixture of 
dialects, such as “Vlaamsch” or “ Hollandsch,” but the pure 
Flemish, Nederlandsch, or Dutch, employed by the educated and 
official classes in Holland, and semi-officially used in Belgium. 
The soul of a nation is its language,” quotes Dr. Persyn ; and he 
lays stress upon the inspiring effect of such contributions to literature 
as those of Vondel (1587-1679), Conscience (1812-83), and Gezelle 
(1830-99). Many other writers are enumerated; and the author 
does not forget Flemings whose masterpieces have been in French, 
such as Huysmans, Maeterlinck, C. de Coster, and Verha2ren. 
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Poland. A Review oF THE British War LITERATURE ON THE 
Po.tsH PROBLEM; trans. from Uwagi (Observations), a Polish 
Quarterly appearing in Geneva. Polish Information Committee 
[1916]. 8 in. 22 pp. paper. 947.5 

Among the works reviewed are Lord Eversley’s ‘The Partitions 
of Poland,’ 1915; Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s ‘The Two Maps of Europe: 

Germany’s Ideas and Ours,’ 1915 ; Mr. W. Alison Phillips’s ‘ Poland,’ 

1915; and Mr. J. Ellis Barker’s ‘ Peace and the Polish Question,’ 

the last of which appeared in The Nineteenth Century and After, 

January, 1915. 


Public Record Office. CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS, FOREIGN 
SERIES, OF THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH, PRESERVED IN THE 
Pusiic Recorp OFFICE: vol. 19, AuGustT, 1584—AvcusT, 
1585 ; ed. by Sophie Crawford Lomas. Stationery Office, 1916. 
11 in. 956 pp. pref. (55 pp.), corrigenda, cal. addenda, treaty 
papers, appendix, supplem. addenda, index, 17 /6 942,055 

The contents of this volume, which are ably summarized in the 
editor’s preface, are of conspicuous interest. The affairs of the Low 

Countries occupy a large part of the book ; and the letters relating 

to Parma’s investment of Antwerp, “standing at bay behind her 

walls, supported by forts held by native and English troops,” 
irresistibly bring to the reader’s mind occurrences of very recent 
date. Throughout the second half of 1584 there was great difference 
of opinion in England as to the advisability of sending aid to the 

Low Countries. The English soldiers who eventually went over to 

Antwerp, and took part in the fighting at the great Couwenstein 

dyke, seem to have behaved with magnificent bravery ; but the fate 

of the city was sealed. Other noteworthy contents of the volume 
relate to events in France, Germany, Rome, and elsewhere. 


Reed (G. H.), ed. THe Earty Greorces, 1715—1815; selected and 
edited by G. H. Reed (Black’s History Pictures). Black [1916). 

11 by 9 in. 32 pp. 79 il., 1/n. 942.07 
The great importance of the use of illustrations in stimulating and 


developing the imaginative faculty of the child is generally recognized - 


by educational authorities. These pictures are well chosen ; and, 
aided by the subjoined descriptive comments, they will convey to 
the young student a good idea of the period to which they relate. 


*Sainsbury (Ethel Bruce). A CALENDAR OF THE CouRT MINUTES, &C., 
OF THE East INDIA Company, 1655—1659 ; with an introduction 
and notes by William Foster. Oxford, Clarendon Press (Milford), 
1916. 94 in. 421 pp. index, 12/6 n. 954 

This volume, which is published under the patronage of the King’s 

Secretary of State for India in Council, deals with an interesting 

period of English history, the death of Cromwell having occurred in 

September, 1658; and the merchants who formed the East India 

Company had a full share in the general distress which reigned at 

home. This is reflected in many of the minutes in the book before us, 

of which references to financial operations form a large part. The 
volume is provided with an excellent index. 


Scott (Ernest). 
Press, 1916. 
A carefully arranged little book. 


A SuHort History oF AustRALIA. Oxford, University 
74 in. 383 pp. index, 3/6 994 
It endeavours to elucidate the 


way in which the continent was discovered, the development of | 


civilized society within it, its political and social progress, mode of 
government, and relations, historical and actual, with the Empire 
of which it forms a part. 


Serbia. Kossovo Day (1389-1916): report and two 
Kossovo Day Committee [1916]. 8 in. 36 pp. paper. 

The battle of Kossovo, in 1389, when the Serbian Empire fell 
before the powerful forces of the Turks, was a tragedy ; but its 
memory remains an inspiration to every Jugoslav, and the valour of 
the heroes who fought on that field of blood is an abiding glory 
for Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes alike. In this pamphlet we have an 
introduction by M. Jih. R. Georgevitch, Professor of Ethnography 


lectures, 


| 
| 
| 


949.7 | 


werne 


— 


in the University of Belgrade, followed by reports describing the | 


celebrations of the anniversary of Kossovo held in Great Britain 
during June and July last. Among these was the impressive 
Memorial Service at St. Paul’s Cathedral for British and Serbian 
soldiers, doctors, and nurses who died in defence of Serbia. The 


writer of this note will not readily forget the thrilling effect of the © 


Serbian National Hymn, sung by several hundreds of Serbian youths 
and boys who were seated under the dome. Appended to the 


reports is a lecture by M. Voyslav M. Yovanovitch, Professor of ‘ 


Literature in the University of Belgrade. 


Seven Years in Vienna (August, 1907—August, 1914): a record of ¢ 


intrigue. Constable, 1916. 8 in. 279 pp. 12 plates, 6/n. 943.6 


An amusing sketch of Austrian affairs as the writer conceives them, | 


and full of ingenious opinions and deductions. The book contains 


more or less interesting personal sketches of the late Emperor of 
Austria; the Archduke Francis | erdinand and his wife, assassinated 
at Sera‘evo; King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, Counts Tisza and 

Berchtold, Baron Aehrenthal, and others. 
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Stone (Gilbert). ENGLAND : from earliest times to the Great Charter. 
Harrap, 1916. 8% in. 638 pp. il. index, 10/6 n. 9 
Mr. Stone has chosen a fascinating and extensive period of great 
historical value ; he treats it fully from various points of view, and the 
illustrations, which are plentiful and well selected, will be of great 
use to his readers. 


Teggart (Frederick J.). PRoteGomENA TO History: the relation of 
history to literature, philosophy, and science (University of 
California Publications in History, vol. 4, No. 3). Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1916. 10 in. 138 pp. paper, 
$1.50. 901 

An inquiry into the question whether history is or may become 

a science, with a bibliographical appendix. 


*The Treatment of Armenians in the Ottoman Empire: documents 
presented to Viscount Grey of Fallodon, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs ; with a preface by Viscount Bryce. Laid before 
the Houses of Parliament as an Official Paper, and now pub- 
lished by permission. Hodder d& Stoughton, 1916. 9} in. 
727 pp. map, 6 annexes, index of places, 3/ n. 956.6 

The volume before us contains a great mass of testimony from 
people who were either victims or witnesses of the treatment meted 
out to the Armenians by the Turks. The evidence was collected 
under the direction of Lord Bryce. Some of the stories are appalling ; 
such, for instance, as the recital of an Armenian physician, Dr. 

Toroyan, quoted in Document 144, and the account of the massacres 

at Moush (Document 23). Very useful to readers of this book is the 

‘Summary of Armenian History up to and including the year 1915,’ 

occupying pp. 593-653. 


Wells (Warre B.) and Marlowe (N.). A Hisrory or THE IRISH 
REBELLION OF 1916. Maunsel, 1916. 9 in. 283 pp. 3 appen- 
dixes, 7/6 n. 941.591 

A lengthy study which aspires to be a “ standard record ” of the 

Trish Rebellion of 1916. 

White (Albert Beebe) and Notestein (Wallace). Sourcr ProsiemMs 
IN EnGuisH History ; with an introduction by Dana Carleton 
Munro (Harper’s Parallel Source Problems). New York, Harper 
[1916]. 74 in. 439 pp. 7 appendixes, index, $1.30. 942 

This book is part of an American series, and is intended for use in 
the more general and elementary college courses in English history. 

Stress is laid upon the development of the English Government, 

the connexion between English institutions and those of New 

England, and the relation of the past to the present. 


GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Allen (H. Warner), THe Unsroxen Line: along the French 
trenches from Switzerland to the North Sea. Smith & Elder, 
1916. 8 in. 332 pp. il. maps, 6/ n. 940.9 

A fine account of the heroism and endurance of the long unbroken 
line of the French armies; there are plenty of amusing little tales 
that illuminate the psychology of the fighting men. 


Barrés (Maurice). D1x Jours EN ITALIE (Collection Bellum). Paris, 
Crés, 1916. 6 in. 182 pp. paper, 1 fr. 75. 940.9 
The author eloquently narrates his experiences and observations 
during a visit to the Italian war zone. Having been granted ex- 
ceptional facilities, he saw much that was of interest. M. Barrés was 
received in audience by the King of Italy, and had interviews with 
General Cadorna and General Porro. One chapter describes Venice 
under war conditions, and an account is given of the means taken 
to protect St. Mark’s and other structures. Finally, there is a 
vivid description of a visit to Gabriele d’Annunzio, in his little 
palace on the Grand Canal. 
Bernard (Jean). HisToIRE GENERALE ET ANECDOTIQUE DE LA 
GUERRE DE 1914: No. 12. Paris, Berger-Levrault [1916]. 
9} in. 47 pp. il. paper, 75 ¢. 940.9 
M. Jean Bernard, who for twenty years has been a correspondent 
of L’Indépendance Belge, is well qualified by his position in French 
journalism, and by his wide knowledge of affairs, to present an 
accurate and vivid account of the progress of the War. His history 
of the great struggle, of which eleven monthly parts have previously 
appeared, is detailed, full of life and incident, and as interesting to 
English readers as to the author’s compatriots. The twelfth part, 
now before us, begins with an account of the dispositions of the French 
and English forces at the period of the battle of the Marne ; describes 
many episodes of that thrilling phase of the War, including some of 
the experiences of the English army ; embraces a graphic sketch of 
the aspect of Paris at the time; and records some successful work 
of the 5th French Army Corps, commanded by General Franchet 
d’Esperey. 
Carpenter (Edward), Never AGaIn! a protest and a warning 
addressed to the peoples of Europe. Allen & Unwin [1916]. 
84 in. 24 pp. paper, 6d. n. 940.9 
_ Couched in the form of a litany of denunciation of the war and 
its genesis, this pamphlet displays all the fire of high idealism which 
We associate with the name of its author. 
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Chéradame (André). THE Pan-GerMAN Pitot UNMASKED : Berlin’s 
formidable peace-trap of “‘the Drawn War” ; trans. by Lady 
Frazer, with an introduction by the Earl of Cromer. 7} in. 
266 pp. maps, 2/6 n. 940.9 

M. Chéradame foresaw twenty years ago what the Germans were 
aiming at in their diplomacy and preparations for war—viz., the 
domination of the world. His book should educate the public— 
if our leaders are already sufficiently informed—in the true inward- 
ness of the struggle, and impel the Allies to concentrate all their 
strength on thwarting the German designs, and repairing our 
negligence in letting the enemy establish himself in the Balkans and 

Turkey, on the highway to Asia. 


Dugard (Henry). THE BATTLE or VERDUN (Feb. 21-May 7) 
by F. Appleby Holt. 
maps, 6/ n. 

In this book the author deals with the first phase of the 
great struggle at Verdun. This period witnessed some of the 
most striking occurrences in the history of the War—the limited 
success of the first German onslaught ; the capture, recovery, and 
recapture of Douaumont ; the German bid for the Mort Homme and 
Hill 304 ; and, finally, the climax of April 9. Throughout the book 
M. Dugard places much reliance on the evidence of competent 
witnesses, and has done for the French army at Verdun what Lord 
Ernest Hamilton did for the British “‘ First Seven Divisions.” 


Duval-Arnould (Paul). CRAPOUILLOTS : FEUILLETS D’UN CARNET DE 
GUERRE ; lettre-préface de L. Duval-Arnould. Paris, Plon- 
Nourrit, 1916. 7} in. 297 pp. paper, 3 fr. 50. 940.9 

A series of well-written and readable pen-pictures of trench-life, 
characterized by considerable humour and vivacity. The expressive 
title ‘ Crapouillots’ (little toads) has been chosen by the author as 
typical alike of the trench mortars and of his comrades, not, of 
course, in any other than a humorous and affectionate sense. ‘ Le 

Canon,’ ‘ Le Patron,’ ‘ Le Lieutenant,’ ‘ Les Poilus,’ ‘ Nick Carter,’ 

and ‘ Gavroche’ are the headings of a few of the chapters. 


Gaubert (Ernest). Vorx pE Femmes (Collection Bellum). Paris, Crés, 

19 6 in. 122 pp. paper, 1 fr. 75. 940.9 

A well-merited tribute to the heroism of Frenchwomen during the 
present war. 


Grey of Fallodon (Edward, Viscount). Wy BriTaINn Is IN THE WAR 
AND WHAT SHE HOPES FROM THE FUTURE: a@ speech addressed to 
the representatives of the Foreign Press in London, 23rd October, 
1916. Fisher Unwin [1916]. 7} in. 20 pp. pamphlet, - . 

40. 


An able and statesmanlike exposition of our reasons for entering 
into the present terrible struggle. 


Hamon (Agustin). Las Lreccionrs DE LA GUERRA MUNDIAL. 
traduccion de N. Hernaéndez Luquero. Valencia, Prometeo [1916 
292 pp., 2 pesetas. 940. 
An analysis of the meaning of the War as seen by a keenly interested 
neutral writer who does not appear to sympathize with the Central 
Powers. 
Low (Sidney). 8 in. 328 pp. 
il. maps, 6/ n. 940.9 
Mr. Low visited the theatre of war in Italy during June and July 
last, and here gives an account of what he saw. There is a chapter 
on ‘Transport and Munitions,’ and another on the causes which led 
Italy to join the Allies. There are some excellent photographs 
illustrating the difficulties of an Alpine campaign. 


Mille (Pierre). E/N CrourE DE BELLONE (Collection Bellum). Paris, 
Crés, 1916. 6 in. 159 pp. front. (por.), paper, 1 fr. 75. 940.9 
This volume contains some charming essays, imaginative, descrip- 
tive, contemplative, and pathetic. ‘Le Départ’ is a picture of the 
serenity and courage with which the inhabitants of a French village 
faced the trial of mobil zation. How well the German soldiers sang 
when entering Lille 1: told in ‘Ils Entrérent.’ An Englishman’s 
opinion of obligator ~ military service is quoted in ‘La Mort du 
Gentleman.’ One of the most moving sketches, ‘ Ceux qui restérent,’ 
describes the congregation of desolate dogs left behind in a ruined 
Flemish town, waiting for the return of their masters. 


Mills (J. Saxon). 


trans. 
Hutchinson, 1916. 74 in. 304 pp. il. 
940.9 


i 
9 


Iraty IN THE WaR. Longmans, 1916. 


THE GATHERING OF THE CLANS: how the British 
Dominions and Dependencies have helped in theWar. Fisher 
Unwin [1916]. 7} in. 49 pp. paper, 2d. . _ 940.9 

The articles embodied in this booklet furnish an interesting and 

useful summary of the many and varied ways in which, since the 
outbreak of the War, the Overseas Dominions have helped the 
Mother Country. Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, 
India, Ceylon, South Africa, the West Indies, the various Protec- 
torates, and the remotest oceanic communities, have shown magni- 
ficent patriotism. The forms of assistance range from contingents 
of troops, cruisers, aircraft, guns, and money, to food, Red Cross 
equipments, horses, and miscellaneous stores. Such united action 
is without a parallel in the history of any other empire. 
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Montagu (Right Hon. Edwin). THe Means or Vicrory: a speech 
delivered by the Minister of Munitions on 15th August, 1916. 
Fisher Unwin [1916]. 74 in. 55 pp. il. paper, 6d. 940.9 

This speech, delivered in the House after Mr. Montagu had been 
at the Ministry of Munitions for a month, describes the growth and 
some of the activities of that department. It is illustrated with 
photographs. 


Nadaud (Marcel). 
(Mémoires et Récits de Guerre). 
207 pp. paper, 3 fr. 50. 

A collection of little sketches of the experiences of a pilot of the 
French Flying Corps. They are much more psychological and 
emotional than would be the case in similar accounts by an English 
—, Though not of outstanding merit, they are interesting and 
well told. 


*Pennell (Joseph). Pictures or War WorK IN ENGLAND ; with an 
introduction by H. G. Wells. Heinemenn, 1917. 94 in. 216 pp. 
il., 6/ n. 940.9 
Reproductions of a series of drawings and lithographs of munition 
works, made by Mr. Pennell wit hthe permission of the British 
Government, and accompanied by notes by the artist. In these 
sketches Mr. Pennell gives proofs of his ability to express in black 
and white the picturesqueness of modern industrial machinery. 


Renwick (George). War WaANDERINGS: a record of War and 
War travel, 1914—1916. Chapman e& Hall, 1916. 9 in. 
317 pp. il. maps, index, 7/6 n. 940.9 
One of the most readable of the many interesting chapters in the 
record provided by this special correspondent of The Daily Chronicle 
describes Paris as it appeared on the outbreak of war. The “‘ gay 
city’? had become grave; frivolity had given place to a brave- 
hearted quietude and serenity. Other striking narratives comprised 
in Mr. Renwick’s book of “‘ wanderings ’”’ relate to the battle of the 
Marne, to military and other events in Egypt, to Serbia’s triumphs 
and sufferings, and to the position of the Allies in Macedonia. The 
volume is a noteworthy contribution to the literature of the War. 


Riou (Gaston), THe Diary or A FRENCH PRIVATE : war—imprison- 
ment, 1914—1915 ; trans. from the French by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. Allen & Unwin [1916]. 8 in. 315 pp. biog. note, 5/ n. 

940.9 
This book is not only a soldier’s journal: it is literature. Author 
of a work which since 1913 has been widely read and discussed in 

France, ‘ Aux écoutes de la France qui vient,’ and collaborator with 

Bergson and others in the publication of ‘ Le Matérialisme actuel,’ 

M. Gaston Riou went to the front among the first, fought in 

Lorraine, was wounded at Dieuze, and imprisoned for eleven months 

in a Bavarian fortress. His book is filled with graphic descriptions, 

keen observations upon men and events, and striking pen-pictures 
of the experiences of himself and his comrades. A salient and 
refreshing feature throughout the work is the absence of bitterness, 


Roujon (Jacques). 


En PLEIN VOL: souvenirs de guerre aérienne 
Paris, Hachette, 1916. 


BaTrLes AND Bivovacs: a French soldier’s 
note-book ; trans. by Fred Rothwell. Allen & Unwin [1916]. 

7} in. 255 pp., 5/n 940.9 

A spirited narrative of the experiences of a French soldier between 
Aug. 11, 1914, and Jan. 17, 1915. The style is easy and 
pleasant ; and although there is plenty of realism in the book, there 
is not @ suspicion of exaggeration. The accounts of trench-life, 
of the soldiers’ Christmas, and of the poilus’ imperturbability in very 
trying circumstances, are capital reading and not lacking in humour. 


Sanday (William). Is View or tHE END: a retrospect and a 
prospect. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1916. 84 in.,1/n. 940.9 
This pamphlet sadly disappoints the expectant reader. Prof. 
Sanday fails to place proper insistence on the fact that the War is 
the fruition of evil systems and wrong modes of thought. He fills 
up several pages by discussing a book by some one who v. a; supposed 
to be on most intimate terms with the Kaiser, but who, in spite of his 
decision to commit suicide, insisted on anonymity. Hardly a page 
in the pamphlet is worthy of Prof. Sanday. 


Tittoni (Tommaso), Le JuGEMENT DE L’HISTOIRE sUR LA RE- 
SPONSABILITE DE LA GUERRE; avec préface de M. Gabriel 
Hanotaux (Pages Actuelles, 1914-1916, Nos. 96-97). Paris, 
Bloud & Gay, 1916. 7} in. 142 pp. paper, 60 c. 940.9 

The contents of this volume comprise several addresses delivered 
by the Italian Ambassador in Paris, Signor Tittoni, at the Trocadéro, 
the Sorbonne, and elsewhere. The reasons why Italy is participating 
in the War are fully discussed ; and M. Hanotaux begins one of the 
closing paragraphs of his preface with the words: “Il n’y a plus de 
compromis possible avec |’ Allemagne.” 

University of Dublin, Trinity College. War List, OctroBrer, 1916. 
Dublin, Hodges & Figgis [1916]. 74 by 9}in. 83 pp.,1/ 940.9 

A record of the naval and military services rendered during the 

War by past and present members of Trinity College, the University 

of Dublin, the College Medical School, the Officers’ Training Corps, 

and employees of Trinity College and the College Printing-House. 
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Visscher (Ch. de). Bexcitum’s Case: a juridical inquiry; trans. 
from the French by E. F. Jourdain, and a preface by J. van den 
Heuvel. Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 74 in. 188 pp. index, 
bibliography, 3/6 n. 940.9 

An examination of the legality of Belgium’s action in defending 
herself and Germany’s action in attacking her. The writer deals 
with the German point of view especially, and emphasizes the points 
which, he considers, vitiate her case. 


*Waxweiler (Emile). Brxcrum AND THE GREAT Powers. Putnam, 
1916. 74 in. 197 pp., 3/6 940.9 
In this important work by the late Emile Waxweiler, Director of 
the Solvay Institute of Sociology at the University of Brussels, the 
right of Belgium to oppose the invasion of her territory is emphatic- 
ally upheld ; and the main charges which have of late been brought 
against Belgium by German writers—such as that her resistance was 
incomprehensible, that she resisted because she was “ pledzed,” and 
that she was not called upon to resist—are uncompromisingly 
repelled after careful analysis and detailed consideration. : 


J. CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


*The Allies’ Fairy Book; with an introduction by Edmund Gosse, 
and illustrations by Arthur Rackham. Heinemann [1916]. 
84 in. 144 pp., 6/ n. J. 398 
The delightfully imaginative folk-tales comprised in this volume 
are English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, French, Belgian, Russian, Serbian, 
Italian, Portuguese, and Japanese. England is represented by 
‘ Jack the Giant-Killer,’ and France by Perrault’s ‘Sleeping Beauty.” 
Mr. Gosse’s introduction and Mr. Rackham’s illustrations add to 
the attractiveness of the book. 


Brereton (Capt. F. S.). ON THE Roap To Bagpap: a story of the 
British Expeditionary Force in Mesopotamia; illustrated by 
Wal Paget. Blackie, 1917. 74 in. 384 pp., 6/ J. F. 

The hero of this book has accomplishments beyond those of an 
ordinary subaltern. During his boyhood his guardian had taken 
him on many adventurous journeys in Mesopotamia, the pair fre- 
quently passing as natives, so perfect was their knowledge of the 
language and customs of the country. When the theatre of the 

Great War was extended to Mesopotamia, the hero, as a member of 

the Expeditionary Force, found himself detailed for all kinds of 

adventurous missions, The story gives a graphic picture of the 
perils and dangers of the Expeditionary Force in this land of desert 
and marsh. 


*Burnett (Frances Hodgson). Tue Lirrte HuncusBack Zr; illus- 

trated by Charles Robinson. Heinemann [1916]. 7 in. 58 pp. 

il., 1/n. Ae 2 

A charming little Christmas story of a hunchback who wanders 

to Bethlehem on the night of the Nativity. The tale is told with 
much poetic feeling. 


Cheesman (Lilian). Pretrer, Dappy’s Boy AnD MorTHeEr’s LITTLE 

Man. Jarrold {1916}. 9} by 74in. 110 pp. col. il.,3/6n. JF. 

An agreeable little boy is the hero of this pleasant story, the author 

of which has illustrated her book with fourteen appropriate pictures 
in colour. 


De la Mare (Walter Ramai). Peacock Piz: , 
with illustrations by W. Heath Robinson. Constable [1916]. 
83 in. 186 pp., 5/ n. J. 821 
Many of these rhymes about places and people, boys and girls, 
witches and fairies, beasts, earth and air, and the like, are delightfully 
quaint; and of the numerous attractive illustrations, some are 
charming examples of black-and-white work, notably those repre- 
senting country scenes. 


Gibson (Charles R.). War Inventions; and how they were in- 
vented. Seeley & Service, 1917. 8 in. 256 pp. il. diagrams, 
index, 3/6 J. 623 

The title-page calls this “an interestingly written description of 
the many appliances and weapons used in war, and how they work, 
told in simple language ’’—a statement that might have been left 
for the reviewer. 


@ book of rhymes ; 


‘ 


Kingsley (Charles), Tue Heroes: being the stories of the 
Argonauts and Theseus, from Kingsley’s ‘Heroes. Blacki 
[1916]. 7 in. 157 pp. 4 col. plates, 1/ n. J. F. 

This volume is one of a series of “ Stories Old and New ”’ prepared 
specially for children. The deathless tale of Jason, and the story 
of Theseus and the Minotaur, are narrated in the present volume, 
which should afford great pleasure to young readers. 


*Paget (Stephen). I Somrermmes THINK: essays for young people. 
Macmillan, 1916. 8 in. 165 pp., 5/ n. J. 824 


Of the nine essays contained in this book we prefer those on 
‘ The World, Myself, and Thee,’ ‘ London Pride,’ and ‘ The Next Few 
All whose minds are young should enjoy these, at least. 


Years.’ 
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